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In’ pLinninp; fPo preseftt story^^ I was strongly 
Ipmpfod to use tlie aueient paolhod ol‘ exemplifica- 
tion, and to ])rescnt iny readers with thy Adven- 
tures of a Bill of Exchau^re, to difficui<!^ it t(^ 
exhibit by example! tl«e process r^' exrltange>n any 
ol^e^iirnT than nie liistory o# the. instrumentf If, 
howeveiT the transactions of Messrs. Vai^lerput 
and Snoek should ])(.y found tc^ furnifsh my* readers 
with a pretty clear notion of the natiKe*and opei;ij^ 
tion of tlie peendiar kind of currency of which tins , 
Number treats, I shall readily submit to the deci- 
sion that the present volume has littj^e merit as a 
specimen of exeirifdification. Though the workiiuj 
of i)rinciples might be siiowm in t his ciy^, as in any 
other, it could not, I think,^)e done naturafly in a 
very small space. IW haA hac^ liberty to fill tlirdfe 
octavo volumes with thy present subject, an inte- 
resting tale might have be^l made u^) ftf the eff'etts 
on pr^ate foi’times of the varifjtiohs in ^the course 
of the Exchange? and of the liabiiities wnich attend 
the use of a partial and peculiar fepr<?st3ntative of 
value. As it is, I have judged it beskt^) occupy aw 
large portion of my cohfined space in exhibiting a 
state ^f society tp which such a species ofAirrency 
is remarkably appropriate, # ii\ order thgt light 
might be thrown on th% nature and operation of 
bills of exchange by showing what was being done, 
and what was wanted by those who most extensively 
adopted this instrument into their transactions. 
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Preface 


In casV of any reader questiornitp; wliclher Dutch- 
men in the seveiileenth cent 11%^ could advocate free 
trade, I mention that the principle has never been 
more distincOy »-ecoij:nized than at a remot er date 
fhan I have* tixedfby c<*untries which, like Holland, 
had little to ex])o< t, rnd de])cndedl()r their ])ros])erity 
on freedoi/n of 'importation. lEvery resti iction ini- 
posec^ by^' the jealousy • of those from whom they 
derived their imiiorts was an uiiaiisweiable are;ii - 
fcaent to them in fa\,our of perfect liberty of ex- 
change. As their herfhigstmd butter were univer- 
sally ^Ibft^owledge^J toi^be. the best herriui^s and 
“buttey* in oKU^teijce, and ye^. were not enough ibr 
thotiierfect comfort of the Dutcl^ tlie Dutid* '^o’dd 
not resist the conclusion, that the less , difficulty 
there w'as in furnishing tlieir neighboin s with their 
incoraparabh' herrings and 'outter, in return for 
what those neighbours had to otter, the ' bettcu* for 
both parties. The Dutch of the seventeenth cen- 
tury were therefore naturally enlightened advocates 
of free trade*. — Whether their light has from that 
time spre’4d among theix; neighhours equally and 
perpetually,’ my uext^Num 6 er will show. 
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M OTU R N I N G 

During the c^iys ^hen ilic 

‘Provinces was af its he i ir 
during* the latter half of the 17J.h ceimlrylr^if 
cc^uld liarclly be ])t?rceivecl fhat one disjjjct 
of Amiftcrdam was busier than another, at an)t 
one hour of tlie day. There was traffic in the 
markets, traffic on the quays, the pursuit of 
traffic in theWeets, and preparation for traffic 
in the Iiouses. Everf at ^ight, wltem tl«j casks' 
which had been pj^ecl l^fore the doors were «11 
rolled under shelter, and dogl were left to w^tch 
the bales of merchadldj^ whiclf tould not be 
Btonied away before dark, lliefe was, to the eye 
of a stranger, •little of what die had been ac- 
customed to considei;as depose.* Liglils glanced 
on the tossing sArfaqie of the Ainste^, as homd- 
ward-bound vessels ^nade for the liailiour, or 
departing shijis .took^advantag? of* the tide 
to get under weigh, ^hd^ Inlil of the ^pilots or 
the quay-keepers, or of a careful watchman 
here and there, or the growl and bark of a sus- 
picious dog, came over the water or through the 
16 B 
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lime avenVies with no unplcasing effect upon the 
WJtkerul ear, which had been so stunned by the 
tumult of nooh-day as scarcely to distinguish one 
sound from another amidst the confusion. 

••One find* ^noon,*- however, in the summer of 
*i696, a CQrtairk jmrtion* of the busiest district 
of Amsterdam did appear nforc tlironged tlian 
the rest. There was a cro^vd around the door of 
a* handsome house Jn the Reiser’s Graft, or 
Emperor’s-strcct. Tlie thieWy planted limes were 
sj far ill te^f as to ivftbrj^ shade from the hot sun, 
reflect(fcl in •gleaiys from tlif water in the centre 
upon* the glaring white fronts hf the‘li4W’ / 
.and thi!, 4 .shade might tempt some to stopdn their 
course, and Ipimge*; but thire were many who 
yftte no loungers flocking to the spot, and mak- 
ing their way into the house, or stationing them- 
selves on the painted bench outside till they 
^ould receive a summons from ^ithin. 

Thevpresie,nce of one person, who stood ino- 
tmnless before the entrancej’sufliciently explained 
the occasion of tlAs meeting. The black gown 
of \his oflicor,* and hi? law cocked hat, with its 
long tail of black crapJ, pointed him out a§5 the 
Aanspreeker wha, having the day before made 
the circuifdf the city U' announce a death to all 
who knew#tlce deceased, was new ready to attend 
the burial. He stood prepared to answer all 
questions relAive to the illness and departure 
of the Meceased, 'an^ iSie state of health and 
spirits of the family, aAd to receive messages 
for them, to be delivered when they might be 
supposed better able to bear them than in the 
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early hours of their grief. Seldom v^ere morg 
inquiries addressed to the Aanspi;eeker tlftin*iri 
the present instance, for the deceased, Onno 
Snoek, had been one of thecRiet^nerchants of 
Amsterdam, and his wiclovv held in higl^ 
esteem. The offig:er ITad no sfionef ended his 
tale tlian he had to begin it again J~hpw <lie 
patient’s ague had appeared to be nearly ovgr- 
comti ; how he had suffered a violent relapse ; 
how tlie throe most skilful French aj^thecaries 
had been called in, in**add!llion to* native 
faniily ijiiysiciaBi ; Iftw, under theiV clirectiop, his 
son lEjeins had opened the choicest keg of 
French brandy, the most precious packages of 
Batavian spices in liis wareliouse, fpr the sj^j^e 
of the*sick man; how, notwithstanding thesa 
prime medicaments, the fever had advanced so 
rapidly as to prevent the patient from being 
moved even to® the window, to see a long ex- 
pected ship of his fifm •ome to sftfehor^ before 
his own door ; liowfc he seemed to have pleasure 
in catching a glimpsp of her sails through ^the 
trees as he lay in bedt;* h^vi^ all his*en- 
deafours to live till morning*that he might hear 
tidings of the* cargo, had ftlilcd, .and rather 
hastened his end^insomilbh that*he breathed his 
last before dawn. 

Ajnong the man}% interrogatcj^s^pjfeared a 
young man wh8 was «iidej^tly in haste J;o enter 
the house, but wished Jrst to satisfy himself by 
one or two questions. lie wore the dress of a 
presbyterian clergyman, and spoke in a strong 
French accent, 
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“ I am ^in haste/* he said, “ to console my 
fri^lndfi, from whom I have been detained too 
long. I was at Saardam yesterday, and did not 
hear of the event^till this morning. I am in 
hsC^te to joifi iny Ijvi'ends*^; but 1 must first know 
Tn what frame the husband, -j-the father, — died. 
Can you tfell me what .were the last moments 
which 1 oif^lit to have attc/ided ? ” 

*rhe officer declar/?d that they were most 
edifying. Tlie patient’s mintt was quite collected. 

, “ Tliarllu. God !” txclaimed M. Aymond, the 
divine.'^ 

“ Cjuite collected,*’ continued the' 
and ftdl of thought for those he left hehind, 
as he shovyed’ by the very "last thing he s%id. 

had most carefully arranged his affatrs, and 
given all his directions in many forms ; but 
he remembered, just in lime, that he had 
qpiitted one thing. He called Mf. Heins to his 
kbed'Siik?, and said, ‘ qjy son, there is one debtor 
of, ours from whom you* will scarce recover 
payment, as I nevtft could. * Meyerlaut has for 
mahy months* evaded ^p^ying me for the last 
ebony we sold to him. Let him therefore make 
my coffin. — Stay !< — 1 have not done yet. — You 
will, in coiflrse \)f natuffe, .outlive your mother. 
Let her have a handsome coffin from the same 
man ; ajpd if it should please Heaven to take 
more of you,'’ as our beloved fWillebrod' was 
taken, ^ou will beai' life' same thing in mind, 
Heins, I doubt not ; for* you have always been 
a dutiful son.* 

“ This is the way Heins told you the fact ?” 
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asked Aymoad. “ Well, but ^were 4hese thrj 
last, — the very last words of the dying- mail V 
Heins had mentioned nothing that was said 
afterwards ; so the divine purjiued *bis way into 
the house with a sad countenj^ice. Instead 
joining the guests* in ftie outei^ apattment, he 
used the juivilege of hie oflice, and gf Ips inti- 
macy witli the family, %nd passed through to tjie 
])arfof tlie house wIrtc ho knew he sliould find 
the widow and her young people. Heins met 
him at tljc door, saying** 

“ JMjnew ^u <^ould confe. 1 have been 
persuaji^ig my mother to wait, assuring her that 
you would come. How we have ^ishedWor you !• 
How we — ” 

Aymond, having grasped the hand of Heins,, 
passed him to return the widow^s greeting. 
She first stood to receive the blessing he bestowed 
in virtue of hif office, and then, looking him 
calmly in the face, Jlbkedi him if lift had heard 
how God had bee« pleaded _to make her house 
a house of mourning. 

“ I find dust and ashen* where f Iboked foi^thc 
face* of a friend,” replied the'divine. “ Can you 
submit to HeaVen’s will ?’* 

“We have had gradfe to cfo so thus far,” 
replied the widow. “ But whetheV*it will bb 

continued to us when% ” 

Her eyes fifled, aui^h^ turned awa;;^ as if to 
complete her preparati^ms for going forth. 

“ Strength has thus far been given according 
to thy day,” said Aymond. “ I trust that it will 
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be' thus bestowed for ever.” And he ^ave liis 
iie*xt attention i6 one wliom he was never known 
to neglect ; one who loved him as perhaps no- 
body else loyed^lpm, — Heins’s young brother, 
Christian. 

Christian had suffered more in the twelve 
years of hia little life thfpi it is to be hoped many 
endure* in Hhe course of an ordinary existence. 

complication of diseases had left him in a 
state of weakness from which there was little or 
up liope mat he would ^yer recover, and subject 
to occdlSionzfi ‘attiviks of psKnful illness, which 
must^^in time wear hifli out. IJcWd not 
nor setV foot to the ground, since he ^as five 
years old;^ he wa^j harassed by a perpetual 
c36gh, and m constant dread of the return of a 
capricious and fearful pain which seldom left 
him unvisited for three days together, and some- 
times lasted for hours. Whei\ in expectation 
of thisvpainvthe poor^boyc could think of little 
ei^e, and found it very difncult to care for any 
body ; but when suffering from nothing worse 
thak his usual helplessness, his great delight 
was to expect ‘M.*AyiSond, and to get Jiim 
seated beside his Qouch. Aymond thought that 
he heard fe^t' vokes mgjre cheerful tlian that of 
bis little fwond, Christian, when it greeted him 
from the^open window, or made itaelf heard into 
the passage,—*' Will you cornet^ in here,* M. 
Aymond*? I am in Kh€^ wainscoat parlour to- 
day, M. Aymond.* 

Christian had no words at command this day, 
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He stretched out liis arms in silence, Snd sighejJ 
convulsively when released from Jhe embrSice* of 
bis friend. 

“ Did I hurt you ? Have yqu^anj; of your pain 
today?’* 

“ No ; not yet., I think it ccmiing ; but 
never mind that now. • Kaatje wilf slay with 
me till you come batk. You will come ba^v, 
M. Aymond.’* 

When the pasto^ consented, and tjie widow 
approached to bid farewell Ho her for an 

liour, Qhristiark thrtfw his arm* orfee more yDund 
neck. His brother Luc, a rougli 
strong boy of ten, pulled them ,down,»and re- 
bujied him for beihg so fre*e with the pasti^j^; 
and little Boselyn, the spoiled child of tlie. 
family, was ready with her lecture too, and told 
how she had been instructed to cr^ss her hands 
and wait till M# Aymond spoke to her, instead 
of jumping upon hftn ^ she did* upcm her 
brother Heins. Qiristi^n made no other rej^y 
to these rebukes than looking with a smile, in 
the face of the pastor, ^Hh whorft die had ekta- 
blished too good an understanding lo suppose 
that he could offend him by the warmth of an 
embrace. 

“ I am sorry “yoiL cannot go wl*i.h us, m^ 
poor little Christian, ^ said Heins, who had a 
curious methock of ingldng his cAidolences irk- 
some and painful to object of them. “ I 
am sorry you cannot pay this last duty to our 
honoured parent. You will not have our satis- 
faction in looking back upon the discharge of it,** 
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Qliristian is* singled out by God for a dif- 
ferent duty,’* observed the pastor. “ He must 
show clieerful sybinission to his heavenly pa- 
rent while //6u do MiouQur to the remains of an 
earthly one.” 

jL'liristiajj tried to keep this thought before 
him while«»he saw then! leaving the room, and 
di(?ard the coffin carried out, and the long train 
of mourners, consisting of ^ill the actpiaintance 
of the deceased, filjng away from the door. — 
When *^kst, step h^ pjssed the threshold, 
and ¥t appeared froiiv the imusiu^ quiet 
crowd Jiad followed the mourners, Clristian 
turned from the light, and .buried his face in 
o*:t of the pillows of his couch, so that JCatrilia, 
'the young woman who, among other offices, 
attended upon him and his little sister, entered 
unpcrceived by him. She attracted his atten- 
tion ^y thp^ question wljich he heard oftener 
than any other, — ‘ lhe*pain«? * 

^ “No,” answere^l th'e bo}^’ languidly turning 
hi»t head ; “ | was oyly * thinking of the last 

time ” Either Miis recollection, or the 

sight of Katrina’s change of dress overcame 
him, and felopjied wh^t he w'as going to say. 
The shorty b^ack petticoat,’ measuring ten yards 
in width, exhibited its newness by its bulk, its 
plaits not ha\Eng subsided into^the moderation 
of a vw9m garment.^ blue stockings, the 
neat yellow slippers had disappeared, _and the 
gold filagree clasps in the front of the close 
cap were laid aside till the days of mourning 
sli,ould be ended. While Christian observed all 
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Lliis, contemplating her from head to foot, Ka- 
trina took up the discourse wher*e he had ?ct*it 
fall. 

“ You were thinking of \\^t time my 
master had you laid oti the ^ bed iTeside hiifi. 
It will always be comfort to \oii,*ChrisUaTi, 
that he told you where lu5 was departing.” 

‘‘ He did not tell tne that,” said* the bo;j ; 
“and that is just what I vwis wondering about. 
He said he was gSing, and I shoul^l like to 
know if he could have toid where.” 

“To, be sur^he tould. H« w&s one*of the 
^i?T5?GW^nd we Know wher5 they go. So much 
as you talk with the pastor, you mustkno*^ that.”. 

‘,‘1 know that it*is to h^aven*thi]t they fjg, 
but I w^nt to know where heaven is. Some of. 
them say it is paradise ; and some, the New Je- 
rusalem ; and some, that it is up in the sky 
among the angds. But do all the chosen know 
where they are goinrj^” 

Certainly, Katrjjia believed. The dying Iw- 
liever was blessed in his hofe. Christian was 
not yet satisfied. 

“d think I shall know wheb I am dying,” 
said he. “At* least, I often ^hink I am dying 
when my pain comes in^he night ; but I do not 
know more abofit wjiere I am going then ihaft 
at other times.”* 

Katrina hopid his mind was flot tdssed and 
troubled on this accounf. 

“ O, no ; not at all. If God is good to me, 
arid takes care of me here, he will keep me safe 
any where else, and perhaps let me go about 
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'vhere I like. A^nd O, Kaatje, there will be no 
more crying-, dior pain ! I wish J may sec the 
ang-els as soon as 1 die. Perhaps father is with 
tl|p angels pvovv. € savv the angels once, more 
f,than once, I think ; but once, T am sure.’* 

^In a dream, Katrina supposed. 

No, ip the broad day, when I was wjdc 
avrake. You know I usea to go to the chapel 
before my cough was ^v) bad ^^as long ago as 1 can 
remembei-, nearly. There are curious windows 
in thaji. chapel, quiie high in* the roof ; and I 
often- thought' thd day of jtidgu ent wa^come ; 
and tli^re was a light through those \^mcfows 
shining ‘ down <, into , the pulpit; and there the 
ajtgels looked in. I thought they were coxne 
for me, unless it was for the holy pastor.” 

“But would you have liked to go ? ” 

“ Yes : and when the prayer came after the 
sermon, instead of listening tb the pastor, I 
used to priiy that God wo'vld send the angels to 
take me away.” ^ v » 

.Katrina thought that if Christian had lived in 
another country, he would have made a fine 
martyr. * 

“ I don’\. kn^^,” said the boy, doubtfully. 
“ I have thought a great deal ^bout that, and I 
am not so' sure as I used«to be. If they only 
cut off' niy l(fad, I think 1 could bear .that. 
But asfc^for the ])ujjni||bg^ — I bonder, Kaatje, 
whether burning is at at like my pain. I am 
sure it cannot be much worse.” 

Katrina could not tell, of course ; but she 
wished he would not talk about burning, or 
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about Ills pain ; for it made him perspire, and 
brought on liis cough so as to eAhaust him -to® a* 
very pernicious degree. He musf not talk any 
more now, but let her talk to* hkn. lie had 
not asked yet what company Jiad come to tlfe 
fufteral. 

Christian supposed th^t there was ifvery body 
whOtn his father had lyiown in Amstci^aiil. 

Y^s, every body : and ag there were so many 
to drink spirits at thf; morning burial, her mis- 
tress chose to invite vejjr fey to the^ afternoo^ 
feast. Indeed her distress seamed Tlisposed to 
ii<j|»own \^ay altogether about the funeral. 
Every i)ody knew that Mr. Heins wou^^ have 
liked to have it lat«r in the Klay, ?md would not 
have minded the greater expense f»r the sake oT 
the greater honour. 

“ 1 heard them talk about that,** said Christian. 
“ My mother U)l(.l Heins that it was a bad wa^ 
for a merchant to beg^n with being proud, and 
giving his father a efand funeral ; and that th^ 
best honour was in The nu\nbet of mourners who 
would be sure to follow* an» honest tioan, whether 
liis grave was filled at nSon ffv •at sunset. My 
mother is afraid* of Heins makijig a show of his 
money, and learning to fancy himeelf^icher than 
he is.” ’ • 

Katrina observed thjt all people had tb^ir own 
notiofts of whatsit was to be rich! To a poor 
servant-maid who hacl^^ more thaif 1000 
guilders out at interest 

“ But your beautiful gold chain, Kaatje! Your 
silver buckles ! I am sure you must have ten 
pair, at the least/* 
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“ Well, but, all this is less than many a maid 
liiis that has been at service a shorter time than 1 
have. To a poor maid-servant, I say, it seems 
like being lich* Jto have I don’t know how 
rfany loaded sklfps between China and the 
Texel.” 

" “ They* belong as much to Mr. Vanderput as 
to us,' yoh know. Is Mr. Vanderput herc^to- 
efay?*’ ^ 

“ To })e sure. He is to*be at the burial-feast ; 

^nd Miss Hertrude* 

Gertrucie* ! Is Gertrude her^?” cried Chris 
tian, sitting up witlf a jerk which cila1*Rio(i^|jI. 
attendUeit for the consequences. “ O, if^she will 
j^t^y the whole day, it will be as good as the 
pastor having come back.*' 

“ She crossed from Saardam on purpose. She 
will tell yoUj,about the angels, if any body can ; 
JFor she lives in heaven as much as the pastor 
himself, they say.” , « 

^ “ She is an angel herself,” quietly observed 
Gertrude’s little ddorer. Katrina went on with 
her list. 

“ Then there is* Fransje Slyk and her father. 
He looks as if he knew what a funeral should 
be, and as ^raye as if he Ivad been own brother 
'to the dLparted. I caiyiot say as much for 
Fransje.” 

“ 1 had rather have il^ansjeju behaviour than 
her father’s, thoifgh^I^do not much like her,” 
said Christian. “ Mrt Slyk always glances 
round to see how other people are looking, be- 
fore he settles his face completely.” 

• “ Well.; you will see how he looks to-day. 
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Tliesc are all vvlio will stay evening, I be- 
lieve, except Mr. Visscher.” 

“ Mr. Vissclier ! What is he to stay for ? I 
suppose Heins wants to talk to* him ^about this 
new cargo that came t^o laA. 0,*Kaatjc, % 
iie^r can bear to look tlirough tfic trees at that 
sliijj^gain. I saw the white sails in ^le pioori- 
liglillall that night \^^ien I lay watching wh^t 
was going on, and heard Hftins's step in and out, 
and my mother’s voiefe when she ihouglii nobody 
heard her ; and I coultWnot <;atch ^brsath ol‘ 
my fathy’s voic^ thcRigh I list(»iecf till the rustle 
^I'lJjIy^li’ead on the pillow startled me. And then 
my mofliicr came in, looking so tjjat I bought ■ 
my#father was bettef ; but slie came jto tell 
that I Should never hear his voiTle any more. . 
But O, if she knew how often I have heard it 
since ! how glad I should be to leave off hearing 

it when I am a1(jne ,** 

Poor Christian wept so ^ not to bef comforted 
till his beloved friend Gertrude came Ip hear wha4 
; he had to say about those whom he believed J;o 
; be her kindred angels. 

I Htins was missed from t4ie company soon 
I after the less fctmiliar guests Imd departed, and 
left the intimate friends the Tamily to com- 
I plete the ofiices oT coa;idolence. Hdns was as* 
j soon weary of constKiint as most neoplet which 
made'it the mor^surpysing tliat ife impj^sed on 
himself so much more gMf than was necessary. 
All knew pretty well what Heins was, though he 
was perpetually striving to seem something else ; 
and his painful elforts were just so much labour 
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^in vain. Every body knew tins morning*, 
t/irough all tl,ie attempts to feel grief by vvhicli he 
tried to cheat himself and others, that his father’s 
death was qdite* »s much a relief as a sorrow to 
Kim ; and* that, Ivliile *iie wore a face of abstrac- 
tion, he was '’longing (or some opportunity of 
getting out upon the cpiay to learn tidings rl the 
^hips and cargoes of wli4ch he was now it,' fact 
master. The fact wvis that Heins was asmiucli 
bent on hieing rich as his father had been, but he 
fvante4 to»*^nakc greatrn* baste to be so, and to 
enjpy free sebpe^for a trisA of^his mo:fe liberal, 
commercial notions*. For this free s?pj:)(?5^iK- 
must yet wai,t; for his partner, Mr. Vanderput, 
^^as as stepdy a man of bitsiness, though ailess 
prejudiced ofic, than the senior Snoek hhd been ; 
and then there was Mrs. Snoek. She was not 
permitted, by the customs of the country, to med- 
^lle in affairs relating to commei^d ; but she knew 
her rftaterflal duty too weh not to keep an eye on 
>he disposaj of the capital wWch included the for- 
tunes of her younger* children. It was to be 
apprehended \hat shd^would be ready with ob- 
jections whenever particularly grand entetprize 
should demand the union of all the resources of 
the firm. Som(?liberty1fiadf however, been gained 
’’through thf; obstinacy of*the‘ fever which would 
not yi^d to French brancky and Oriental spices ; 
and tlipfe w5*e many ey^s uprti Heins already, 
to watch how he woiifa ^et out ©n his commercial 
career. 

Some of these eyes followed him from his 
mother’s door to the quay, and back again, when 
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he had concluded his inquiries among the can- 
tains. It was remarked that tlmre was, during 
the latter transit, a gloom in his countenance 
which was no mockery. - 

On his re-appearance Ih hi^ Inotlief s parlout, 
th<l cause was soon toldf first to l^s partner, next 
to mother, and then (as there wer^ none btit 
intirfate friends) to M present. The result gf 
the lonnn uni cation was ai# outcry against the 
Ihiglish, as very trofiblesome neighbpi,yrs, while 
the widow’s first thought was of t^n]j;fulnes# 
that herjhusbaniJ had^died witliout •hearing news 
iTviiicl^vvould have caused ITim great trouble of 
mind. Kleins appealed to all who understood the 
state of Dutch comiflerce, vvlTether* Great Britain 
liad not tione mischief enough lorfg’ago, by pro- 
hibiting the importation of bulky goods by any 
ships but those which belonged to the exporting 
or importing coitnlry. • 

“ That prohibition Was evidently aimed •at us 
Dutch,” observed yiuideg^mt. “We were cav 
riers to half the world, .till (?reat Britain chose 
that we should no longer carry TeW her. Slie 
might punish herself in thaV nfanner, and wel- 
come, if she could do so with»ut punishing us ; 
but it is a serious grievance, — dMicdlt as it now 
is to find an inveStmeiit for our cajift^l, — to 
obliged to lay by any 4)f our shipping as liseless.” 

“ We did alive cq^ld/’ said Eftins piteously. 
“ Since we could not^at!^ flie produce of the 
East and West into the ports of Great Britain for 
sale, we brought it here, that the British captains 
might not have far to go for it. But it seems 
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that Great Britain is jealous of this ; for there is 
a new prohibition (if the report be true) against 
importing any bulky produce purchased any- 
where but in 'the jpuntry where it is produced.’* 

“ I hope this is too bad to be true,” observed 
Visscher. 

^ “ Notlnng is too bc|d to be attempted a 
jealous country against oue which has beenf par- 
ticularly successfulu in commerce,” obs^irveu 
Snoek. “ The tonnage of this country is more 
jlian hal? t|iat of all Europe ; and Great Britain 
thinks it time to .lower our»oupejiority. Whether 
she* will gain by doing so, time will shot^/t ^ > 
“ l ibink Great Britain is very illnatufcd and 
very mean,” observed Christian, who had gene- 
rally someihkg to say on every subject that was 
discussed in his presence. “ I think I shall call 
her Little Bjitain, from this time. ^ But, Heins, 
what will you do with all the ^things you have 
nought, as you told me, cn Asia and America, 
j^nd in France and Italy ?* you must send back 

your cinnamon to Ceylon, and O, but I 

forgot that oilier people may buy them, though 
the English will not. But I hope you hav*3 not 
bought too mucK for the present number of your 
customers.' There is i.nother large ship coming 
‘from one^of the American^ islands, I heard — .** 
He jyas checked by the^ remembrance of who 
it was that tcAd him this. Hei|^s related, with a 
deep 8?^h, which migfcC be given to the memory 
of either the ship or it5 owner, that the vessel 
had been wrecked, and was now at the bottom of 
the sea. This was the other piece of bad news 
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Iic liad to tell. At least two4liircls of his hearers • 
asked after the crew, while the rest inquired for 
the cargo. The cargo was lost,. except a small 
portion, which had been pjeseri^d with diflicultji. 
'['luj crew had been picked up, (jply one sailof- 
bo4 being missing. It was from twV of thegi 
wluJ^iad found their wa^ home that ileias had 
received the tidings ortiis iijisfortune. 

“ t)ne sailor-boy !’* repeated Christian. “ Do 
you know how he was lost ? AVas Itc blown 
from the yards, do ycju tRink f Or wa/he^washed 
ovexbjjal/l ? or <fKd he go dojvnVith the ship?” 

IJew*s did not know any particulars rf^f the 
sailor-boy. Butwlicre? But how? Btft when 
did ‘this happen ? 

It happened where many shipwrecks had hap- 
pened before, and many would again, and in the 
same manner. The vessel had sflruck on the 
Eddystone rock on a^ stormy night. Tlqs wa5 
another nuisance for avhich the Dutcl^ were in- 
debted to the English. This fetal rock — — . 

“ Did the English make, the Edclyjtone rocH” 
little^ Roselyn inquired, Iti a lojv voice, of the 
pastor. “ I thought it was God that broke up 
the fountains ot the deq^^s, an& the ever- 
lasting hills.’* Her Vviser brother Cl^ristian en- 
lightened her. 

“ God made this rftek ; but perhaps he made 
it so that it ml^ht Ipe ^usa to us, inttead of 
doing us harm, if the English would make the 
best use of it. Is not that what Heins means, 
M. Aymond?” 

M. Aymond believed that what Mr. Vander^ut 

c 3 
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li^d just said w.as true; that the English were 
about to buil/1 a light-house on this dangerous 
rock, which might thus be made to guide slii})s 
into a BritjsK har^^our, instead of causing them 
to perish. He trusted that it would appear that 
Heins was' mistaken in ‘saying that many m(*re 
ships \voijJ(l be lost on ‘that rock ; and he l^^ped 
that men would learn in fime to make all ((rod’s 
works instruments Nof blessing to their 'race. 
Christian carried on the speculation, 
t “ And Ij^jen, pethap^, man’s works may not 
perish by acciderft before they are wori\ out^as 
this shjp did. But yet this was what happened 
with OIP3 of (jod’s works too , — that sailor-boy. 

perish before "he was worn out. But \Vhy 
do people evff 'wear out, M, Aymond ? Whether 
a person is drowned at fifteen or dies worn out at 
eighty, does ciot much signify, if God could make 
tiiem live a thousand years. C#nly think of a 
persoii livihg a thoucand^jxars, M. Aymond! 
Fe woulcf spe citie^s grow as y e see ant-hills rise, 
wlple the sea roared against the dykes as it did 
at the beginning. IJe^yould see the stars move 
so often that he would know them all in \heir 
places. He would know almost Everything. O ! 
why do not merf live a ffiousand years ? and why 
floes God Ifel a young sailcwr-boy be lost V* 

Gertitide whispered, “All the days of Me- 
thuselal^^ were^ nine hundred, •Sixty " and nine 
years ; and he died.*’ 

“ Yes,” added the pastor, gravely meeting the 
kindling eyes of Christian ; “ death comes sooner 
or later; and whether it came soon or lato 
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would be all in all if we were ii) live no mogre 
Jlut as man’s life is never to end— » — ” 

“All! I see. If his life is never to end, it 
does not signify so much wh^*lie pq^ses out of 
one kind of life into another. I was going to 
ast why there should bh any deSth at all. If I 
inacie a world, I would — • — ” 

CVristian had talkefi too eagerly, and now wtfts 
prevented by his coijgh from speaking any more 
at present. When ne recovered his voice, the 
pastor turned his attentitin fft)m the/losJb sailof- 
boy to fthe lostvship* asking v^etfier it hack not 
'answered its purpose in making several vcjyages ; 
whether the skill and toil of the artificers had- 
not? beep repaid, dliristian tliought pot ; and 'hm 
went on to exhibit as much as he'could of the 
worked up knowledge and labour which had in 
this instance been engulphed by the* waves. He 
seemed so muclt irritated, however, by his impels 
fection in the know^Sdge- of ship-bdiltling, that 
Gertrude proposedvthat he shyulcl pay her a vioit 
at Saardam, where he^ might look down frory a 
window upon the dock-yiird, and wftness nearly 
the whole process without being moved from his 
couch. She almost repented the proposal when 
she saw the poor boy? rapture; fiut, happil)r, 
no one perceived any objection to th5 plan. The 
little voyage of sevei* miles coul^ be mHde per- 
fectly easy to i^tvalij^ ; and it was quitp certain 
that Christian would l^Tfappy with Gertrude, if 
anywhere. Heins and the pastor contended for 
the charge of Christian, and old Mr. Slyk, the 
most punctilious of mourners, allowed that such 
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an indulgence nftiglit, — especially with a view to 
increased kncy^vledfre, — be extended to a sufferer 
like Cdiristian, A^ithin the days of strict mourning, 
p^’ovided the moAer a,nd the younger children 
staid at home. ^ Luc cleimhcd his fist on hearing 
tluB, and V'osclyn pouted”; hut their jealousy/ of 
their hroirher soon vanisljcd when liis drc^led 
pJiin came on, and tl\;iy were put out of the Zoom 
by their mother, as usual, #that they might not 
become hardened to the expressions of agony 
^hich they\jojjild not relieve. 

Tfiey were heartiJy glad wliln the day was 
ncarly**ovcr -when there was an end of '‘going 
from life melancholy burial feast in one room, 
flfto the ap^trlinent where Gertrude was descrilnng 
to the now passive Christian spectacles which 
they were not to see, and pleasures which were 
held to be fncompatible with tjie mourning of 
^hich, they already requjred to be reminded. 
They were not, however, allowed to retire in this 
s^ate of forgetfulness of ifhe occasion. The 
psrstor's clofiug prayer,* the solemn looks of the 
servants, and their mother’s silent tears whev. she 
laid her hand upon their heads, left them no 
disposition tfor .compla^at as they stole away to 
their beds, 
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AN EXCIjKSIi;^ 

“ One, two, three, — five of you going with n]e 
to Saardam !” cried Qhrlstian, as he aRvv Jleins 
and tjie pastor follow the Children and Katriim 
into llie boat : tlie children who, in Mr. Slyk’s 
absence, had prevailed on their mothA’s good 
nature to let them go^witfi their bro^iofs. “ And 
Mr. Y^-schcr incoming before the afiernson. 
\Vljat*a party to belong to me!** 

It was very natur;^! that Christipji shouW over- 
rate histown importance, passing lya life, as 
did, in a little circle where every one was eager 
to give liim pleasure : but never was he more 
mistaken than in supposing that he was any 
thing more than a convenient pretence to^soind 
of his friends for visiting Saardam. "I'here was 
an attraction there Vhich w'oiild hai« taken tw5 
of them thither every day, if as g<iojj[ an excuse 
had 4)ffered as that of wtiich thgy now took ad- 
vantage. Heins felt that at Saardam resided one 
who would make as p^fect a -wif]p for a rich 
Amsterdam merchant as could be h^;agincd, if 
she had but a little* more gaiety! She was 
pretty ; she was amiaUle ; she was^ich ; *and she 
and his mother VouW sjyJ; admirably; end the 
children were fond of li«r. The pastor’s feelings 
about Gertrude are less easily described; but 
they tended to the same object as those of Heins. 
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These two were aware of each other’s intentions ; 
' hVit there was ks little enmity in their rivalship as 
there was present satisfaction in their pursuit. 
Aymond was perfectly convinced that Gertrude 
^ould nevftr lovc^*Heins ; but he was nearly as 
certain tl^at »ie did iK't yet love himself : Jind 
Heins foMnd that he piade no progress in the 
lady’s? gf)od graces, whUe he trusted that his 
ffiendiy hints to he? brother would prevent her 
tlirowin^ herself away ttpon a poor refugee 
minister of religion, whpse tender conscience had 
already le^ him, into adv^sit)^ and who could 
theVefore never be trusted to keep out '‘of it ir 
futures 

“ What a *party of you *to take care of me !*’ 
repeated Cliwstian, in great glee, when he began 
to enjoy the easy motion of the boat, and to 
perceive that his deadly enemy, the fog, was 
clearing away before the bright June sunshine. 

Lock, pastor, look at Amsterdam ! Is there a 
city in the world like Afn^terdam, I wonder? 
llow the spires, alid thp highest houses stand up 
oflt of thecnist, like a little city floating in the 
air, or sailing in a cloud. O, Heins ! — KAatje, 
do ask Heins whvjh bells those arc, I am sure I 
never heard su«h sweeiPbells before.” 

«' They vi^ere the bells of^ St. Nicholas Church, 
which /iJhristian heard algiost every day of his 
life. Christian would hardly Relieve they were 
the satfle. 

“ They clatter and jaligle so as to make my 
head ache very often ; but these might send one 
to sleep, if it were not much pleasanter to lie 
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awake and listen to them. — Ever^^tliing is light 
coloured hereto what it is at homctf— as if silver 


had been shed over it. The sky is not bright 
blue, as it is between the limes!^ ^uf ^rcy ; and 
the water gleams as if tlie moon was hangin|f 
just over it; and it is n«#t muddy tindor the boat 
as it is below our bridge f and I dare say^thei*e 
is never any bad smell, find nobody needHbe afrai^ 
of agi^c. I wish we could scop, that T might fish. 
There must be plenty of fine fish in suih water 
as this.” 


When remineWd of*Saardam jSocit-yards, hpw- 
^ver, the had no further wish for delay. From 
this moment to the time of landing, K'Atrina's 
gooTl-naJure was taxed to turn him incessanthi^* 
that he might see, now the forest 'of masts at 
Amsterdam, and the dark hulls resting upon the 
grey water, and then the gaily-pairUed wooden 
houses of Saardafti, with their pointed gables turned, 
some one way and soTne another, eath with its 
weather-cock ; anckafl lookinjj like J^aby-houseg 
amidst the vast piles of timber from which t^ie 
dock-yards were su[)plied* 

Christian’s delight was in tioVise diminished 
when jie was Established on his couch at the 
promised window, whenc? he couTd overlook one 
of the busiest parts oft the dock-yard.* lie hacT 
no attention to spare 4br the tidings of •wonder 
which Roselyn biougiit, from one^uart^r of an 
hour to another, wlien^li^hacl fairly gained her 
point of being allowed to find her way about as slie 
pleased. Now she drew near to whisper that she 
was sure there was to be a very good dinner, 
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as twice tlie riuantity of turf was burning in 
llie kitchen that was ever used at lioine, and 
such a number of bright pols upon the fire that 
it was incoftcet^jitble what could be in them 
Wie had tried to find oht, but they were all close 
covered, and ’•the servt^nts were so busy and 
so quiet Miat she was afraid to ask. Better 
wait 'anct see, Cliristianf pronounced ; so olf 
ran Roselyn in anoilier direction, whencb she 
soon returned with more*" wonders. The gar- 
[len, — Chiystian ’ must' see llie garden. It 
was little larger • than the ^-oom he was sitting 
in ; but it had walks, and grottos, and a ^vulet ; 
and tH^ rivulet had a paved bed of })ebblcs, and 
the walks wefe made of c6ckle-shells, ^and “the 
oordcrs of ‘i^d' ‘ and blue and green glass; and 
the wall which enclosed the whole, was chequered 
with blue a»nd white bricks. Moreover, there 
^was a better garden some way c^ff, witli tulips as 
fine us could be seen ally where within five 
Jeagucsof Amsterdam. Font!^ of tulips and good 
dinners as thristiKn was, all this interested him 
less than wkalt was pacing before his eyes. He 
wanted to be left in peace to make his observa- 
tions, till bis beloved Gertrude could come and 
answer his questions. 

• AVIien appeared, H^ins was at her heels, 
lie could never understand that it was disagree- 
able to her to®be followed^ whi«h ever way she 
turned and attributed her gravity of counte- 
nance to the religious bent she had taken, which 
was a most desirable quality in a wife. Christian 
\vished, with ail his heart, that Ueius would 
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keep away, lliat Gertrude and be jis 

happy together as they always vveiie when lliere 
was no one by to whom she curtsied and spoke 
with formality. 

“ Does not this hammeriner tire you?*’ sh^ 
asked. 

“ You had better let \ne carry yoi^ injo the 
inner room,** said licilis. f It is as quiet tke«e 
as on* the water.*’ ^ 

“ O, no, no,” cried Christian, I Aave not 
seen half that I want ; jfnd I*am ver^ glad tha4 
they are at work so"* nearly ui!de/ the vvincipw, 
because I can watch what they are doings They 
were liauling up that great beam when I»canie, 
and*now look how nicely they have fitted it inte# 
its place. But 1 want to knoNiT wbo some of 
these people are. You see that short man, 
smoking, with the rule in his hand, lund a great 
roll of papers peJJjing out of liis breeches pocket.”* 

“ Yes ; that is a ^fnasler-builder. * Yovi will 
see that he ^ is nearer long oqjb of gjght of hi» 
men.” 

“ You might have kn<iwn him for "the master- 
builder, and these shipwrights* for his men,” 
observed Heins’. 

“ I guessed who he wis : but fliere is anotlier 
who looks something dike a master too, though 
he is dressed like a siiilor. He is a vftry idle 
man, I think. lisjj^s stood there all tli^s time, 
with his* arms folded, yaking the men laugh, 
and the master too, sometimes. Once he took 
up a mallet that another man had laid down ; and 
a strong blow he gave with it : but he soon left 
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ofT, and the master did not seem to scold him at 
all." 

“ Nobody scolds Master Peter. Nobody asks 
lym to do ,mdre w6rk than he likes ; but he does 
a' great deal;^anc\ hard work too. He likes 
joking qujjte as well as uferking ; and these men 
are fgnd«of having him among them, for he 
lightens their labour)^. and fs very good-natured.’* 

This hint was cnougli foij Luc. who came into 
the apartment just in time to hear it. He found 
kis way to anothdV wiftdow which also looked 
into the yard ' aifd began fo c^lll, lit first cau- 
tiously., and llien more loudly, “ Master J^^e tor 
Master Peter y* 

Master ^der did not hear till the party atTlio 
window heard also ; and when he turned, Ger- 
trude was leaning out to ascertain which of her 
household wns making overtures of acquaintance. 
TiUc’s head had already disajfjieared ; so that 
Master Pe^er could not b?}t suppose that it was 
Gertrude \%ho h<vl gi’eetcd <him. lie laid his 
h?nd on hisb|;east, and,nvjt]ia gesture of courtesy, 
advanced directly beneath the window. ,The 
lady explained tliUt some young visitors had 
made free with hts good-nature ;* and he imme- 
diately as^ell if they would like to come down 
and view the dock-yard.® At the close of his 
speechj'he turned to the roaster, as if suddenly 
recollerting that Jie ought, ^'? «Bk permission to 
admit visitors. The 'master exerted himself to 
intermit his puffs of smoke, while he’ desired 
Master Peter to do as he chose. 

^ “ 0, let me go ! let me go I" cried Christian, 
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in answer to Ileins’s doubts wJiether it would« 
not be causing too much trouble to gratify the 
boy^s wish. 

Gertrude soon settled the aiR^ir by toking hold 
of one side of Christiai^s little cbjiir, and making 
Katrina take the other. She would •not relin- 
quish her grasp in favour of Heins, wh# foilowed 
her ^ut, officiously pressir/g his help ; she re- 
served tliat favour fipr Master Peter, who met 
the party at the gate of the yard, and immediately 
seeing the state of the case, took^thfe boy in lift 
arms^ and proifiised* to show him whatever he 
wisheii to see. Those who knew Christian 
thought this a large promise ; aiid Heffis was' 
very instructive as to the deg^e which Tc 
should be accepted*. 

The boy himself, as he looked around liim, 
scarcely knew where and how to begin his in- 
quiries. Vessels in ^ every stage of prpgress’ 
from the bare- ribbed, skeleton to the full- rigged 
merchant ship, reacly for launthingf'met his eyti 
in every direction. Th*e, carpenttr^’ yards re- 
sounded with the blows ^f the mallet ; the rope- 
walks looked tempting ; and* he also wanted to 
be carried among the stacks ctf tynber which 
seemed to him too huge to have beep piled up 
by human strength. 

“ Where can all this wood hav^comc from V* 
was his natural dkc1?hiiatiQn. 

“ Some of it came #rom my country,** replied 
Master Peter. “ You see that pile of tall pine- 
trees laid one upon another as high as the Stadt- 
house, Tliose are masts for the ships we are 

n 2 
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building ; and bliey come out of the woods of my 
country, Tl»3y came as part of a cargo, and 
some of them will go back as part of a ship that 
qpndes a cargo.** V 
' “ And wherf will it go next ?’* 

“ It win® come back ^ain with hemp to make 
such »op^s as those, and pitch and tar to smear 
tke timbers with, anV canvass for the sails, and 
many things besides that your pcoi)le want for 
use, and'^your merchants for sale , — tallow, and 
6>ils, and hkles, and furs'** 

‘J But do not ^ou want flie Ifemp, and pitch, 
and cjvnvass for your own shi])s? Or liayh you 
cnoug^i for bpth ygurselves ,and us ?’* 

Master l^etey was sorry to say that yery few 
ships had yet been built in his country. He 
hoped there would soon be more. But his 
countrymen* must still manage to have enough 
of the produce of their woods and wilds for them- 
selves and the Dutch, as they could not do without 
ftiany things* which the Dutdi merchants were 
aexjustomed J;o bring thpm in exchange ; silks 
and jewels, ^r the ladies ; wine, spice, and fruit, 
for their tables gbld and silver to make money 
of ; and pewter S^esse^ and steel utensils for 
their kitcljens.^ 

“ But you can fetch the9e things for yourselves 
when 'fou have ships,** ar^ed Christian. 

“ Wfi can fetcl^them, buV;«must have some- 
thing ready to give in p%yment for them.*’ 

^ Heins disputed whether any other country 
could compete with the United Provinces in 
fe, telling commodities from all parts of tlie globe. 
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J]e treated witli solemn ridicule iMastcr Peter’s 
liopes of what might be achieved by fleets which 
were not yet in existence, and pointed out, with 
a very insulting air of superiAily, \h^ resources 
of his own country. — To *say nothing of thelialt- 
finished navy which wa^ before tlieir tliere 

was a forest of masts just within sight,^vvhjcli tie 
defied any port in ifle wo^ld to rival. Thcjfe 
were ships of his own and his partner's bringing 
iron, copper, and tlie materials of \^ar from 
Sweden and Norway ; grain^nd flax-seed from 
the Baltic ; booMs^ wines, and timber from Qer- 
rnany^ coal from England ; sjdce, fruits, and 
cottons from the r-cgions of the east : ar.2 gold • 
and silver from the west. 

All very true, Master Peter allowed ; hut all 
this need not prevent his country from fetching 
and carrying as much as she could, whether it 
might prove mdte convenient to furnish herself 
with all that she wanted from the pofts of* Hol- 
land, or to go routid the worl^J to purchase eack 
commodity in its native* region, ^lii answer Jto 
Hei^s’s boast of the c^rhmerce of* the United 
Provinces, Peter begged to femind him that it 
was now past’ its greatest glbry. It had per- 
ceptibly declined for more tlian tweflty years. — 
Heins insisted that tke shipping of tne United 
Provinces nearly equulled that of the vt^iole of 
the rest of Eure^. in*r-True agaid ; but, it was 
pretty certain that D^tch prosperity would not 
advance much beyond the point it had now 
reached, while that of other countries might 
rapidly overtake it. The Putch had so much 
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wealth that thc^y now found difficulty in inakinp^ 
])roritable use of it in their own country ; and 
hy lending it to foreigners, they helped those 
foreigners to*betainc rivals to themselves. Sucli 
\fas the result of *Masfer Peter’s observation in 
the course jof his travels, travels which he hoped 
to*extend\o England, where he might -chance to 
njeet !Dufch capital ^in aifother form. He un- 
derstood that tlie Dutch liad not only de}A)sited 
forty millions of their vvehlth in the English 
tunds, but. had lent large sums to individuals ; 
thus investing m«ney in a rivakcountry for the 
sake of the higher interest which could ob- 
tainedjhere. 

, Christian tHougHtthis verV unpatriotic. If it 
was true, a‘feo,^as he had been told by his mo- 
ther, that Heins and Mr. Vanderput sold no goods 
abroad, but brought a great many to sell at home, 
he thought the firm very wrong indeed. If they 
chos^ to spend Dutch money in the countries of 
Jjieir rivals and their enelnks, they ought at 
least to take' care that their rivals spent as much 
money amo!-!^ them. 

Heins replied ‘that this Avas the concern of the 
exporting merchants who had the use of the 
ships to car^y <Tut DutcR produce, which were to 
leturn with foreign comnnjdities. 

“ Yofi should look weli to them,'’ persisted 
Christian ; “ for I do not bgjj^e they bring in 
half so *much morfey as jou send out. I never 
see such a thing as a Spanish dollar, or an Eng- 
lish guinea, unless a traveller has come to 
Amsterdam to spend it ; and how we have so 
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many ducats, and guilders, and stivers left, after 
llie number you send avvav, is more than I can 
tell/’ 

Heins replied mysteriouslyiiliah his partner 
and he seldom sent awAy afty money; whicfi 
made Christian very an^ry, certaAi aa he was of 
what his mother had told him of Heins being 
an importing merchatft. 

“ How can you tease the boy ?** inquired 
Master Peter. And* he asked Christi'^n if he 
really supposed that everything that was bought* 
all the world o'Rr, was bouglit with gold and 
silver ? If he would only consider the quantity 
of coin that would have been collected jn the 
States by this time if all their' produce had bee’> 
thus paid for, he would see how tfbuhfesoine such 
a method of commerce would be. 

But some of this money would go away again, 
Christian observAid, as long as the States bought 
as well as sold. However, he perceived* that 
while there was mi*tu&l exchange, it must sav§ 
much trouble to exchange the ^oods^ against one 
another, as far as they*\vpuld go, ^nd pay only 
the Balance Jn money. But this balance, when 
large, must be a very sad thing for the country 
that had to pay it. 

“ Do you think tl^p country woulfl become* 
liable to pay it,” askejl Master Peter, “ i£ it had 
no advantage in.rejturn? Do ycAi think your 
brother would run up^heavy bills with the’trench 
wine-growers, if he did* not hope to make profit 
of their wines ? When my country has as many 
ships as I wish her to have, I shall encourage 
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my mercliants do— I mean, I hope my country- 
men will — make very large purchases from foreign 
countries.” 

“ But if HeinS sends away a ship load of 
guilders,” remonsfrated Christian, “ the States 
will be sc^mucli the poorer, however much wine 
m'ay <;^on:^ in return ; because the wine will be 
drunk in Amsterdaili, and paid for with more 
guilders. And then Heins will send out* these 
guilderstngain, I suppose, and not care how little 
money there is left in the country, so long as 
hisj^wn pocket i* filled.” 

Hejns smiled condescendingly, and pi»mised* 
Christian that when he grew older he should 
iinovv bettor vvhat lie was talking about. How 
should the ISoy^novv better, unless his questions 
were answered? asked Gertrude, who came with 
Katrina to relieve Master Peter of his charge. 
But the good-natured sailor to(5k his seat on a 
piece* of timber, saying thtt the little man should 
iave his questions yroperly aUrtided to; — questions 
tl^p very same as had been asked by many a taller, 
if not a wi^r man. Christian did not like tp be 
called “ little man,^* but forgave the expression 
in consideration of his questions being thought 
manly. PAer^old him that many kings having 
feared for^heir kingdoms what Christian feared 
for the*States, — that they* would be emptied of 
money,j— had •passed laws^^iSwp prohibit money 
being sent out of the country. They had not 
remembered, any more than Christian, that other 
countries must buy also ; so that Heins’s neigh- 
bours would be taking money from abroad, while 
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] Joins was sending it out, — sii]fposing tliat it 
actually went in the shape of guilders. 

“ But how do we know that tjiey will buy ?** 
asked Christian. “ If tl;ey cjo nolt choose to 
buy — what then ?” ^ 

“ They always do chcfose it, and mv^i choose 
it, since they cannot ^et tvhat they wart irv any 
other way. The people in the mine-countries, — 
in South America, — J|ave more gold and silver 
than they know what to do with ; and ilb linen, 
no cloth, no knives and pots and kettles, no one* 
of many articles that they consfder necessar}'^ to 
Iheir comfort. Now, would not it be very fpolish 
in their governors to, prevent .their, sendii^ out 
their spare gold in exchange for vvhat, they must^ 
otherwise do without V* 

Yes : but Christian thought the case of min- 
ing countries peculiar. No where else, he sup- 
posed, was precibus metal superabundant. it 
were indeed,— But .perhaps the truest sign of 
there being too mhch of it wj^s the . wish of tluw 
])eople to send it away.* What would Master 
Peter do if he was a ruler V 

Master Peter’s nation bein^ in great want of 
gold and silver, he shcjuld wfsh his people to 
send out as much tallow and timl5ejf as they^ 
could sell ; but if lie* ruled in Holland, where 
there was more preciofts metal than was vfanted, 
he would encoura^cXi1>he Dutcji to send out vel- 
vets and brandy, for th^ sake of bringing back, 
not money, but wealth in some more useful form. 
In either case, it would be for the sake of what 
was brought back that he should be anxious to 
have the produce of the country ex])ortcd. 
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Of course, Christian observed, there could be 
little good in sending property away unless for 
the sake of what it brought back. He, for his 
jnart, shovld^’havd, no particular wish to dispose 
'of his show-l]ox at the next fair, if he was to 
have only an apple in exchange ; but he should 
lie gJad#to sell it for Vhe model of a ship which 
lie much desired to^havc.* In the latter case, he 
should be much pleased ; luit his pleasure would 
be, not* in parting with his show-box, but in 
‘gaining the model 

Well, my dear boy,” said'Heins, “ that will 
do. |Ve are not children who want to have ever^f 
thing'explaiped by a wise little man like you.” 

“ ThosQ^ kii^gs were not children that Master 
Peter was speaking of,” observed Christian : 
” and yet they seemed to want to have it ex- 
plained that they might as well part with their 
gold with anything else, sinl^e the thing that 
signified most was whether they got anything 
‘^better in exchange.” 

• “ You hare quite charged your opinion,” said 
Gertrude. “ An hour ftgo, you thought it af^very 
sad thing to part with gold.” 

” Yes ; beqaule I tlpiught gold was somehow 
more valyalble than anything else ; that it had a 
value of its own. But, if there is any one coun- 
try wlfere gold is of littfe use, it seems as if it 
was nvicli like other gooete'ys—lit to be changed 
away when one has too #^uch of it, and got back 
again when one wants it.” 

“ Then it is time,” said Gertrude, “ that mer- 
chants, and those who rule them, should leave 
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off bein^ very glad when money is imported 
ratlier tlian goods, and very sorry when it is ex- 
ported/* 

“ They may feel sure,” Hein# observed, “ that 
they will soon have an opportunity of getting* 
more money, if they watit it. No one thing is 
bought and sold so ofteii as money ; nnd .they 
may be as confident tllat soino will soon fall in 
their way as that there would always be blue 
cloth in the market, if every trader in th\ii world 
bought and sold blue cloth.” * 

Christian saw yet another consequence from 
what Master Peter had told him. If gold was 
very cheap in Peru and very (^ear in Russia, and 
if furs and hemp were very cheap in Russia and*^ 
very dear in Peru, it would do as much good to 
the one country as to the other to exchange 
them, while it could do nobody any harm. At 
this grand discovery the boy was so delighted that 
he ran the risk of brhfging on his pain by the 
start which he madd" to put his face opposite to 
Master Peter’s. It was very mortifying to hear 
once., more Heins’s compassionate laugh, while 
he asked whether everybody efid not know this 
before. Did not his mother {Send abroad the 
butter which it cost very little to" mkke at the 
farm, and cause her household to eat salt butter 
of foreign preparation'^ ^ 

“ I never could make that ^ out t and J^aatje 
never could tell me,” exclaimed Christian, “ We 
none of us like the salt butter so well ; and it 
costs more to buy than our own fresh butter to 
make ; and yet we must all eat salt butter.” 
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“ Because ony mother can sell every hop of 
her butter abroad for more than she pays for the 
best salt butler that is brouglit in. You know 
there is no hutlei to equal the Dutch.*' 
r “Nor anything els*e, by your own account, 
Mr. Heins,’”^ replied Master Peter, laughing. 

Tl^ere^is nothing to -be found abroad equal to 
what you have at lA)me. • A pretty honest boast 
this for a large importer ! What say 'you to 
your earn ?** 

I. “ That our difficulty in producing it has 
prpved the loftiness of Dutch* genius, and the 
abundance of Dutch resources. Natyre ha^ 
placcijl us in a barren district, where we have not 
the less mulVipliecl and prospered, through our 
own talents affil virtues, by which wc have been 
supplied from abroad with that which Providence 
had forbidden to us.’* 

“ If Providence forbade m to have corn,’* 
said Christian aside to Gcirtrude, “ how is it that 
vve have corn ? It seems tt. me that it is very 
hke Provi&nce^s haying made the Eddystonc 
Rock a dangerous 'p^^ce. Men have be^n re- 
minded to mak© it a useful beacon ; and our 
people at homo have been obliged to begin a 
trade in corn^, which frade has made them rich ; 
so that they are better off, perhaps, than if they 
had lic,d the most fertile fields in the world.** 

Gertrude Smiled, and said she believed this was 
the method by which Providence taught men to 
help one another, and sRowed them how. After 
this, Christian heard no more of the argument 
going on about the extent to whicii the Dutch 
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traders had successfully carried tWicir principles 
of exporting goods that were cheap, and import- 
ing those vvliich were dear. He was pondering 
the uses of adversity, — of the fefw^kiiid^ of adver- 
sity which liad particularfy struck him. — Whal 
was there in the stormi of the Zee, — \vhat was 
there in the clay soil of Luc’s garden, iTo 

hyacinths would grow* — wha^t was there in the 
French king’s ravaging wars, — what was there 
in liis own horrible pain, to show men -iliow to 
help one another ? In his olvn case, one side* 
of tlie question ifas easily answer<5d. At t^is 
moment, while liis weary licad was resting on 
Master Peter’s breast, wondering at the dejith of 
voice which vibrated from witlhn, he felt that his 
infirmities allured the wise and 'the strong to 
help and comfort him ; but how wars stimulated 
men to aid as well as destroy one another— 
much more, how»he could be of service to any 
body, were subjects fornnuch deeper meditafion. 
J ust when he had <an* impression that he had 
arrived near the solution, lie uncon|ciously lost 
the thread of his argumbqrj and wheh his com- 
panions, some time afterwards^wduld have asked 
his opinion of what was last saidf they found that 
lie was happily asleep on the bosofti of his new 
friend. 

The hut in which Master Peter had taken up 
his abode being Just at hand, he insisted oji lay- 
ing the boy on his own bed, (vhile he took his 
frugal workman’s meal. ^Gertrude, who said she 
could see the dock-yards any day of her life, re- 
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mained witli Cfliristian, while her guests conti- 
nued their survey of the curiosities of the place. 

When they returned to the house to dinner, 
they found that the other expected guest, Aalbert 
Visscher, had arrived, and was making himself 
very agreeable to Christian ; — probably more so 
tHan to Gertrude ; since liis discourse was of 
pleasures whose humber and * variety could 
scarcely be approved by such steady and self- 
denying* persons as the Vanderputs. Gay were 
the tales of the snipe-shooting and skaiting of 
last winter ; *bf €he sailing anti fishing matches 
of th^ sjiring ; and of the wagers of fancy j)ip(^s ^ 
and lare tobacco which yet remained to be de- 
cided by the arrival or non-arrival of expected 
ships by a certain day. Gertrude rose and 
offered to show Christian the curious time-piece 
he had inquired for ; — ^the time-piece wiiosc 
hours were struck on porcelain cups by a silver 
hanimer. It was almosfthe first time Gertrude 
was ever known, to break Voluntarily the modest 
ailence of a Dutchwoman in company ; much , 
more to interrupt tlie^ conversation of another ; 
and Christian looked up surprised. 

“ My poor boy,” exclaimed Aalbert, “ I beg 
your pardofi. ^ I only fliought of amusing you, 
and I am afraid I have hurt you.” 

O, because I cannoli shoot and skait and 
swim'^ It tfoes not hurt me, indeed, or I am 
sure I should be* very unhappy ; for I hear of 
something every day that I shall never be able to 
do.” 
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“ Christian likes to liear of other 'pcoj)le’8 
})lcasures, whether he can join in them or not/’ 
observed Gertrude. “ But he can lay wagers, 
and may be all the more easily* tejnjited to do 
so from having fewer amusements than you, M 
Visscher.” 

*• And you do not approve of laying wagers, 
my sober lady,” replicrl AalLfert. 

“ It is God who appoints the winds, and makes 
a path in the deep \^aters for the blessings he 
brings us,” replied Gertrude | “ and 1 think U 
scarcely becomesjus to sport witii tlje uncertainty 
with wliich He is pleased to try our faith, and 
make matter for gambling of His secret “coun- 
sels.” 

The pastor enforced the impiety. Vanderput 
thought all gambling vicious ; and Heins j)roved 
to Christian that in him it would be peculiarly 
atrocious, since, as he could never hope to earn 
any money, his speculations must be at the* risk 
of others. Christian* ingenuously admitted all^ 
this, but was not the less in a hurty to ask for 
more tales of adventure *fr^hi the gay ’dill-broker, 
as soon as the pastor’s long grace was over. 
Nothing more was said of wagers ; nor was it 
necessary, so ample w^e Aalb«?rt’i other re- 
sources of amusement^ — or, as the ]^astor ex-* 
pressed it, of dissipation. Aymond’s »ounte- 
nance wore a deeper gravity eveiy moment as 
he saw the eagerness with Which the children 
listened, the indolent^satisfaction with which 
Vanderput let his guests be thus entertained, and 
the interest with which even Gertrude appeared 
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to be beguile A' Heins also perceived this inte- 
rest ; and thought it time to be exerting himself 
to rival it. He took advantage of every long 
puff with wlWchiiis adversary regaled himself, to 
draw attention upon Ids own gaieties. For every 
wild-cluck, he ‘had a story of a tulip ; for every 
marvellous bagging ofismpe, hehaclan unheard- 
of draught of herribgs. if Aalbert had made a 
humorous bargain at the last Rotterdam fair, he 
had male an excessively acute one. If the bill- 
Jbroker had met wvth a ducking in Haerlem lake, 
th^ importer^had' been within ace of running 
aground in the Zuyder Zee. There was a re- 
marl^ble parallel between their fortunes if Gcr- 
‘trude would but perceive it* What she was most 
ready to perceive, however, was that the conver- 
sation grew very tiresome after Heins had taken 
it up ; and she was not sorry when the boatmen 
sent in word that it was tinui the party were 
afloht, if they meant to nsach Amsterdam before 
, the gates were closed. * a 

The prudent guests were in haste to be gone. 
It was Irufe ‘that, by^ajing a stiver each^ they 
might gain admittance any time within an hour 
from the first elosing of the gates ; but where 
was the use (fi paying 'a stiver, if it could be as 
well avoWed ? 

As®it was bad for Christian's cough to be on 
the water in the evening, he was left behind to 
enjoy one more ‘ survey of the dock-yard, — one 
more chance of intercourse with his dear Master 
Peter. He sacrificed something, he knew, in not 
seeing the congregation of dark masts springing 
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from tlic silver mist, .infl not fcc^in^ the awe of 
penetrating' the fog where unknown obstacles 
might be concealed. He remembered something 
of the night-call of the boatmei>, ^dternatirig 
with the sj>lash of their oars, «a8 they approachwl 
the crowded harbour ; and he would (^ave liked 
to hear it again. But ^cryude was ^ ha^nerto 
hearken to and join fn his vesper prayer, and to 
sing liim to sleep witji any hymn he cliose. 

“My pain has not come to-day, no/ yester- 
day, nor the day before,” said ‘he, ashelaydowix 
“ 1 do not think’^t will come yfct. *0, Gertriyde, 
suppose it should never come any more 1” ^ 

“ And if not,’’ said Gertrude, with a jitying 
smile, “ what then ?’' • 

“ Why, then I think I should like to live a 
thousand years, like the man we were fancying 
the other day. But, perhaps, I might want 
next to be able walk, and then to have no 
more coughing (for 1 &m very tired of cougliing 

sometimes). So I*dare say it js best ” 

“ It is always best to make ourselyes as happy 
as it, pleases God to gi’ie’ us power *to be, my 
dear boy; and I think you deft his very well for 
a little lad.” 

As she stoopqd to kiss his fo1-cl#ead, Chris- 
tian w'hispered that shc*vcry often helpecl to make* 
him happy. “ But,” said he, “ you thiftk my 
pain will certainly come again V* 

Gertrude could not t^ll. She recommended 
thinking as little about it as possible. If he 
thought about God, and what the gospel promises, 
he would be happy at the time, and best prepare^, 
if his pain should seize him. ^ ^ 
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“ Wlienevei I think of Jesus Christ, Ger 


Irude, it makes me long to have lived wlien he 
lived. If he had cured me, as he cured so many, 
I would npver liave dcnie(l him, or gone away 
without thanking'’ him' Do you really believe 
anybody ,ever c/id that ?’* 

XrQrtrijde was afraid 5t was too true ; but sug- 
gested some palliations; hnd hinted that there 
were ways of testifying faithlessness or dlsciplc- 
ship to •Jesus even now, when he was present 
only in his gospels* 

His spirit pillciwed upon thiS' truth, Christian 
fell asleep, and dreamed that he met Jes^s on a 
shorcf which would have been that of the Zuy- 
der Zee, only that there were mountains ; and 
that Jesus bade‘him walk, and that he not only 
walked, but flew up to the very lop of the highest 
mountain, where he met Gertrude, and told her 
what had happened ; and that ‘«he sang his fa- 
vourite hymn ; and that® though they seemed 
alone, many voiyes came to sing it with her 
from every ^Ide. 


Chapter III. 

FAMILY ARRANGEMENTS. 

All circumstances seepied to favour Heins’s 
wish of trying what he could do to surpass his 
father in the matter of commercial success. His 
partner — the most irksome check upon Ws' en-? 
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terprisos, — was this year chosen 6ne of the four 
reijj;nin^ burgomasters; ami it was impossible 
that Vanderput should give as much attention as 
usual to his private business, >^iil« ejigaged by 
his public office. From flic presence of his met 
ther, Heins was also to iie soon release^ ; a pre- 
sence which imposed sonte degree of re§trai;it*bn 
his projects, though* Mrs. Snoek thought no 
more lhan the other^ women of Amsterdam of 
interfering in those commercial affairs df which 
they were supposed incompetent to judge. 

This prudent Ady found he? worldly circum- 
stances so much altered by the death (^f her 
husband, that she thought a considerable ^differ- 
ence in lier way of life desirable ; Miough it was 
impossible to affirm such a change to be neces- 
sary. It was not enough to satisfy her that she 
and her younger children had an abundant capi- 
tal, (partly invested in country estates, and partly 
deposited in the Ban^ of Amsterdam,) besides 
that which remained *in the l^nds of the firm. 
There was no longer a revenue fr^m the extor- 
tions of the head of the feihiily ; and tt appeared 
to her that there ought, therefore, to be a corre- 
sponding reduction in the family expenditure, 
and a more careful superintendentie than ever of 
the means of revenue which remained. She de- 
cided on going, withiher younger children, to 
reside on an estate which she possefsed in^ cheap 
part of the country, to t|je north, where she might 
herself manage the dairies, which had proved 
very productive while in the hands of her boors, 
and might be made still more profitable under 
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her own management. Heins smiled to liimself 
at this prudence in a rich widow, wlio could have 
afforded to gratify any ambition in which she 
might hatVe*' been disposed to indulge ; but he 
•was too well pleased to be Ifeft to Ins own devices 
to offer pny objection to the removal of the rest 
oT the fjjmily to tl^ rfeighbourhood of Winkel. 
He described the attractions of the green meadows 
to VJosclyn, and of the shoj*es of the Zee to Luc ; 
and wSts very obliging in expediting matters for 
tlie letting of the house, and the despatch of the 
necessary fu\*nittire by the freckschuit. Tlie 
housc^tax being percent, of the value. of the 
hous», whether it . was tenanted or empty, the 
leaving it empty was not to be thought of, if 
such an extremity could by any means be avoided ; 
but the tax on servants was also high ; and this 
expense must go on till the family departed for 
Winkel, unless, as Heins dreaded, his mother 
shou*ld dismiss a part of her establishment while 
•the eyes of her ^i^sterdam ^acquaintance were 
y^t upon hex; The object of the mother being 
to dismiss*all her lowh< servants but KaatjCj, and 
her son’s, to preveht their acquaintance witness- 
ing this measur€f of economy, both were eager 
to let the^h6us‘e, and thereby expedite the final 
arrangements. It was j:A3rfectly satisfactory to 
all parses that Vanderput ffllt himself called upon, 
on the,^eceptibn of his new dignity, to exhibit a 
little more outward state^than formerly ; to quit 
his humble abode, bring his sister to keep his 
house at Amsterdam, and make the cottage at 
^aardam his country abode. He agreed with his 
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partner that tlie Reiser’s Graft wrfs a very proper 
situation for tlie residence of a reigning burgo- 
master ; and presently concluded a bargain for 
Mrs. Snoek’s bouse, to the satisfaction of both 
})artics. Nothing then femalned to impede thfc 
execution of the family«plans ; ^id Ilcins, after 
seating his mother in th« bo^t, carefully placing 
Christian on his cush!bns by her side, and bid- 
ding ftirevvell, with a solemn countenance, to the 
joyous Luc and Rost?lyn, betook himsel# home- 
wards with a full head, a light heart, and a most 
satisfactory sens(^of his own impoftance as die 
sole r(;presentative in Amsterdam of the oiiulcnt 
family of Snoek. 

Heins possessed ih perfection tlfc happy art of 
deriving importance to himself from whatever 
conferred it on his connexions. No one looked 
more ostentatiously grave than he on the day 
when his partner was proceeding in state to take 
the oaths, and examine the treasure at the Bank, 
in virtue of his high* office. Heins pushed his 
way through the crowd whicli silTrounded the 
Stacjt-liouse, and exhiffij^ed himself 'jjy turns at 
all the seven porticoes which answered to the 
seven provinces, glancing around him at each, in 
hopes of meeting the eye of some prewin cial con- 
nexion whom he might either pass o^er with A 
slight notice, or from ,whom he might admit con- 
gratulations on the honour with v^hich his firm 
was now invested for ever. The greetings were 
as respectful as he couli desire. They could not 
be exceeded, unless by such as he might receive 
when he should himself be a reigning burgo- 
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master. SmoWte rolled avvjiy in volumes from 
around his dignified person, while a dozen pipes 
at a time were dislodged at his apjiroach ; a hum 
of voices arpse* wherever he turned, and made 
{tself heard above the bell-music ringing from 
the upper airf Many ^vho had before insisted 
or. room for their brecGhcs, as the English ladies 
of the same period tor their hoops, now squeezed 
themselves into small compass to let the* junior 
partnei\.of Vanderput pursue his majestic way. 
It seemed that H&ins was to play the first part on 
the scene till tlie rare and vlirilling sound of 
horses* feet should be heard, betokening the 
apprcjach of the magistrates : but a mortifying 
circumstance' occurred, whibh disturbed the tran- 
quillity of the little great man. 

He felt himself grasped on the shoulder by a 
heavy liand ; and, turning round, was astonished 
to see that one in a common sailor’s dress had 
thu# dared to accost him.« He superciliously re- 
leased his shoulder, and w'ould liavc passed on ; 
but Master Tcter would not let him escape thus 
easily. Ee wanted* ^o‘ inquire after his little 
friend Christian', tnd to complain of Gertrude 
for fixing her abode where it was impossible for 
her gentle Afatfe any more to look clown upon 
'the spot (vhere Master Peter and his companions 
worked. He seemed ami^sed instead of ofl'ended 
at Heins’s endeavours to shake him off, and, by 
some inexplicable' means, interested the bystand- 
ers, so that it might have been unwise to treat 
him with downright contempt. 

^ J have come from Saardam this morning, 
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Mr. Snock, to assist at this honourable cere- 
mony.” 

“ One inioht thereby know you for a foreign- 
er,” replied Heins. “ Our workftien of Holland 
do not leave their occupation to look on sliows^ 
— even so im])ortant this. I’^ou may not 
find your master very ready ty ask you^to vyo»k 
again, if you must thu# run away for a frolic.” 

Master Peter smiled as if he was not very 
uneasy on this point* and observed thailr a true 
Hollander should be gratified hy the interest of 
foreigners in the display of civic iionours. Heins 
replied that this depended much on the quality of 
the foreign observers; to which Master J^etcr 
agreed, going on to 8ay, • 

“ J cannot see wliat 1 wish, ITfter all. Your 
people are ready enough to show parts of this 
magnificent building.” 

“ It appears magnificent to foreigners, no 
doubt,” replied Heinsf with dry complaceifcy ; 
“ but we must have* something better than this 
hereafter.’* 

“ Something better this noble Stadt- 

house !” exclaimed Master Peter.' “ Where will 
you find a better architect than Van Campen ? 
And when will Holland be more pAisj^erous than 
in Van Campen’s timev? Holland is '1:iot what* 
she was ; and she will yet look back with.^ me- 
lancholy pride on the century whefn the Stadt- 
house was built at Amsterdam.*’ 

“ You think so mucR of this place because 
you have seen nothing like it, I suppose. You 
have seen Moscow, perhaps 
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Peter had happened to be there once ; far in- 
land as it was for a common sailor to go. 

“ Well; you had better get such a building as 
this erected there, if you can persuade your em- 
]}cror to undertake so grand an enterprise ; and 
then we will show you what better things we 
can do.” ' 

“ Perhaps our emperornvill take you at your 
word, Mr. Snoek, while he is about building his 
new city. We have the Kremlin already at Mos- 
cow ; but our new* city would be graced by such 
an erection as this. Shall I put your idea into 
the Reiser’s head ?’* 

Ilerins nodded a compassionate assent. Master 
Peter contini^ed, 

“ But I must’carry my story complete. I must 
get witliin those iron doors on the ground floor, 
whicli look as if they were meant to shut in a 
legion of devils. There is not a*dyke on all your 
cd'ibt that could not be flwced more easily than 
those doors, if they are as strong as they ap- 
pear.” 

“ They<«ire thus strong. What defence can 
be too strong for i.the forty millions of guilders 
that are stored iq the Bank of Amsterdam ?” 

Master observed to himself that he must 
4iave a view of this treasure- chamber before he 
left Hplland ; an observajpon which Heins over- 
heard, and treated with fitting ridicule, informing 
the stranger that no foot ever crossed tlie 
threshold of the treasure-chambers but ' those 
of the reigning burgomasters, who were the ad- 
ministrators of the Bank. 
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“ You say tliere arc forty millions of guilders 
in those chambers,” observed Master Peter. “ I 
should have thought there had been more, con- 
sidering how extensively your B?ink deals with 
all merchants who tread y»ur quays.” 

Heins was far from meaning td say that the 
Bank dealt only to the exttjnt of these forty mi^ 
lions. It was not necossary tliat precioifs metal 
should be kejit to meet the presentation of bank 
receipts which had exptred. It was cnou^i that 
receipts in actual circulation sl*ould be conver- 
tible ; and forty naillions of guilders seemed to 
him a rather striking amount of convertible cur- 
rency, td be issued by one bank. 

“ You should remember, Mr. Snoek, that this 
Bank is not like other banks, wlfere merchants 
may deal or not, as it pleases them. Your law 
that every bill drawn upon Amsterdam, or nego- 
tiated here, of th^ value of 600 guilders, must 
be paid in bank moneyi, obliges all merchatlts 
trading in your corner/ to have an account with 
your Bank ; so that the amount oT money in these 
treasure -chambers is a pretty fair gmd« to thc^ 
extenf of your commerce.” 

Heins observed that the law in question was 
necessary, as, before it was made,»th^ varying 
quality of the metal curi^ncy at Amsterdam ren- 
dered the value of bills ^ of exchange so ugeer- 
lain as materially to injure the oj*erations of 
commerce. In a place to which money fiSwed 
from all parts of the woHd, there must neces- 
sarily be much dipt and worn coin in circulation. 
Wliiie such coin was present, all that was issued, 

F 
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new and good, from the Mint, immediately dis- 
appeared ; and to whatever extent the issue might 
proceed, the merchants could scarcely obtain 
enough good rfioney to pay their hills. Under 
^Ihese circumstances, <the institution of bank- 
money was mist serviceable to the credit and 
ctymj^nerpe of the ^country ; and the law which 
compelled the payrhent of all bills of 600 guil- 
ders and upwards, in such money, was only a new 
evidenle, in Heins^s opii^ion, of the depth of 
Dutch wisdom, and the fertility of Dutch ge- 
nius. rJow''weH the experintent had answered 
was jnoved by the willingness of all res^)ecta]»le 
merchants to pay a premium for this bank money. 
Though tbe^’difierence between good coin and 
the light monej which was poured into Holland 
at the time of the establishment of the Bank was 
no more tlian nine per cent, the merchants liad 
b^en willing, from the very beginning, to allow 
the* bank money to bear a more considerable 
agio. 

^ They mij^ht well be thus willing, Master Peter 
thought, ‘iince their b^k deposits were safe from 
robbery, fire, and<'other accidents ; the whole city 
of Amsterdam being bound for it 

“ The city*, tliough not the depositing mer- 
chants, Was very near U}sing much of its bank 
wealth by fire,'' replied IJeins, pointing to a part 
of the Stad^house which appeared newer than 
the rest. “ See how near the treasure- chamber 
the flames must have ^approached ! Seine say 
that smoked guilders blacked the hands of the 
receivers, so lately as twenty years back, when 
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the Bank was called upon to make larcfc issues of 
coin, from the French having reached Utrecht/^ 

“ This proves cither extraordinary confidence 
in the Bank, or that it keeps an* ample stock of 
precious metal, observed* Better. “ Money can| 
not be much wanted whkjli remains snioked for 
sixty years after a fire.. However, your ^mer- 
chants are wise to let •money remain wfiere it is 
safe.*’ 

“Our bank-credits serve our objcct&^as well 
as cash,” replied Heins ; “ and if we called out 
our funds in th5 shape of c«in,- every good 
ducat ^ould be worth no more than the base 
money which foreigners set afloat in the market. 
It answers our purpose better to b*ell our claim 
for this money at a premium th^n to use the ac- 
tual money; and thus the Bank preserves its 
resources within itself.” 

“ And more than preserves them. Your cijty 
must derive a fine revenue from this BSnk. 
'J'hcre are fees or# rfeposit; fees on transfer; 
fines for neglecting to balance ad^jounts twice 
a-yegr ; and no little prdfvj by selling fifreign coin 
for more than is given for itf and by disposing 
of bank-money at a higher agio than that at 
which it is received. All this together must 
amount to much morobthan the expenses of th^ 
establishment.” 

Heins began to feel an increase ^f resjjcct for 
the foreign sailor, who seemed* to know as much 
of commercial concerns as if he had been a 
Dutchman. He was also impressed by the tone 
of confidence with which the stranger spoke of 

f2 
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wliat improvements would be adopted from 
abroad into liis own country. It was strange to 
hear him now pronouncing upon a national bank 
as one of^tlie necessary institutions of the Kei- 
zer's new city. ' No* commerce, he declared, 
could pr/)ceed on equals terms between a country 
tlfat, h^^l stable Uanks .and one that had not. 
The advantages of a bank as a medium for the 
transaction of business, as^. a rendezvous 'for the 
balanclfhg of bills of exchange, and, above all, as 
a security, by the ‘practice of discounting, against 
aU dangerobs equalities iiAhe distribution of 
monpy, were too great to be compared with 
any other plan of mutual accommodation. Tlje 
Stadt-house tnig^ht be rivalled as a building; but 
unless its noble banking institution was adopted, 
no imitation could command such respect as the 
original. The Reiser must establish a bank, or 
t|ie great city of the Neva wouhl never rival that 
oftlie Amstel, to whatever pitch of grandeur its 
contemplated nayy might kt&in. 

^ Heins wjS so far propitiated by this speech 
that he \VlSuld have ^lloVed the sailor to .stand 
immediately behind him when the procession 
passed, if it had* so pleased Master Peter ; but 
his curiosity ^as too active to allow him to stand 
stock stifl, as he was destTed, when the unaccus- 
tomed- train of liorsemen appeared in sight. He 
lauglj^d vefy unceremoniously at the portly 
figures of the burgomasters, who appeared packed 
into their seats in much fear of falling. The 
saddles were very safely peaked before and be- 
^lind, while the swelling garments of the riders 
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formed a cushion of defence on each side ; inso- 
much that the question seemed rather to be how 
they should contrive to dismount, than whether 
tliere was any danger in their presen^ })usition. 
When their predecessors in offieje appeared ir? 
one of the porticoes to receive the new ptjtcntates, 
the work of dismounting begat), amidst ti]^ sojeflin 
officious help of a tram of inferior personages ; 
and thfs was the time, chosen by Master Peter to 
cross the open space from which the cro^d had 
been driven back, and make hi^ way straight into 
the interior of the building. htrfidred hargis 
were hsdd out to stop him, and a hundred voices 
cried out upon his insolence. But these impedi- 
ments only roused his passion. He appeared in 
a tremendous fury for a few moments ; but, in- 
stead of doing any act of violence, he looked 
around him as if for some who would execute 
vengeance for him. Meeting no friendly faces^be 
dismissed his wrath, add made some mysterious 
brief appeal to a min in authority, who, with no 
further hesitation, opened a way forMie strangev 
into the court where the’ nefemony wa^ about to 
take place; a privilege whfch none but the 
officials connected with the Bank had ever before 
been known to enjoy. 

As soon as Heins hsifl recovered a little from 
his amazement, it occurred to him that that 
which had been granted to a cothmon jailor 
would scarcely be refused to th’e partner of one 
of the dignitaries ; and forthwith he too crossed 
over; he too attempted to pass through the 

F 3 
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portico. The observing: people seemed at a loss 
what to do this time. The hundred hands were 
only half raised ; the thousand voices produced 
only a murmur. The officers, however, knew 
‘their duty. At a sign* from the magistrate who 
had adnjitted Master Peter’s appeal, they inter- 
posed t^\eir batons^ and two of them, seizing the 
mortified merchant by ea^h arm, conducted him 
back among the crowd, followed by a frown from 
Vande^-put, and welcomed by grave jokes from his 
less enterprising heighbours. There he was left 
t4 murmur Out his discontent, while the despised 
Master Peter was witnessing the remarkable cere- 
mony of the delivery of the charge of the Bank of 
Amsterdam by one set of magistrates to their suc- 
cessors. It was mortifying- to Heins to hear from 
him afterwards the d^ils of how the four great wax 
lights were brought in grave procession, and put, 
together with the Bank books,* into the hands of 
their new guardians ; hOw the massive bolts of 
the treasure-chambers revolved amidst the si- 
Jence, and^^vere returned to their staples when 
the officiftls had entfeiyid ; how the time seemed 
long while the Examiners were comparing the 
treasure with tho account of it in the Bank books ; 
how eagerly* listened to was their declaration, 
when tffey came out, that all was correct ; and 
how solemn the oath the#i administered to them, 
that Jhey wduld faithfully discharge their office, 
and guard the civic trepure. Of the aspect of 
the ponderous keys every one could judge for 
himself, as each of the hew magistrates, when 
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lie rc-appearecl, wore a bunch of them at his 
girdle, and probably felt that tliey constituted 
the heaviest penance of the day. 

Heins was pacing homewards, not^ altogether 
so happy in his self-imp6rtance ^s when he haJ 
traversed the same grcwind a few houjrs before, 
when he was crossed in his path by Sl^Jc. 

“ Ila ! I thought *you had been fifty miles 
off,’* s*aid Heins. “ I was told you had settled 
to the northward of us.” 

“ News which may or may*not be true,” re- 
plied Slyk, mysteriously. “ I Ifave^ more to say 
to yougthereupon. You must visit me ;-rafter 
’Change time. After ’Change time, remember. 
Fransje will entertain us well at 'table, if you 
will sup. You will sup with us, friend Snoek.” 

Francesca bent forward eagerly to enforce the 
invitation, which Heins accepted, after having 
gazed at the sky with knit brows, and then 
round upon the walls^fis if looking there for a 
record of his engagements. — -^lyk believed he 
was adding another inducement wh^aa he hinted 
that*his discourse of (h# eveiyng nffght bear 
some relation to Heins’s respetted mother. 

“ How interesting Mt. Snoek is ! ” was 
Francesca’s observation to her tlitben "as she 
stole a glance after Heins. “ How sad he looked* 
before he saw us just mow ! He will ne^r get 
over his father’s death.” 

“ Poor youth ! Thexares of the world have 
come early upon him,” observed her father. 

“ We must guide him in the disposal of his af» 
fiiirs, and cheer his spirits, Fransje.” 
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Francesca needed no prompting to do so 
gentle a service to thcricli young merchant, vvlio 
might rise to be a reigning burgomaster, if he 
could rally his spirits ujj to the point of ambition. 
^She would T\ot have^ despaired of this, if she 
had seeiv the difl’erence* in the countenance of 
Htii?s b^orc and afcer meeting her. lie readied 
his own abode, consoled b*y the tliought that if 
society at large was yet unaware of his merits, 
there v?as one personage of some consideration, 
with a fair and livfely daughter, who thought him 
wc'rth asking* to Supper. 


Chapter IV. 

WISE MEN AT SUPPER. 

In such a country as Holland was at the time 
pf our storjt' the prime subject of interest to per- 
sons engSged in confmerce was the state of the 
Exchange. By this, the merchants not only 
found their own*affairs determined, but were fur- 
nished wjtk ah indication of the general condi- 
tion of trade at home arti abroad. As by the 
Exchange, the debts of ^individuals residing at 
a distance trom their creditors are cancelled 
without the transmissioi] of money, the st^te of 
the Exchange marks out clearly in which coun- 
try there has been the greatest amount of pur- 
/)hase, and in which of sale. It affords no indi- 
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cation of the positive amount of purcliase and 
sale, because *when this is nearly balanced be- 
tween dilferent countries, the excliani^e nearly 
preserves its level ; or, to use technical language, 
is nearly at par. ]3ilt the*relafiv(L amount is in- 
fallibly shown by the exchange of any»country 
being above or below par ;»an(i[ this circiy;nstant*e 
serves to guide individuals in the conduct of their 
transacVions. 

Instead of discharging debts to foreigiTers in 
the manner taken for grantefl by Christian, — 
viz., by transmittiiTg money to ft fiJreign laml, 
as they^ivould to the grocer’s or tlie wine-jner- 
c hant’s in the next street, exporters and importers 
were early obliged,* by an absurd enactment 
against the exportation of money, to devise some 
expedient for paying each other witliout using 
gold and silver. The most obvious way was to 
set against one enother the values of things 
bought and sold, so that the balance was all that 
remained to be diSclfarged. '^hen it did not 
liappen that the same firm at home *hftd bought 
of lliQ same firm abroad lc^V^hon(^ it haff sold, it 
was only necessary to find andlher firm at home 
which had bought^ in the same nnarket abroad, 
and to exchange acknowledgments* of ^debt, up 
to the amount at which the respective debts 
balanced one another ^ and these acknowledg- 
ments of debt served as money, in Ae samg way 
as the promissory notes bankers. In 1190, 
(which is the earliest recorded date of the j)rac- 
tice of exchanging debts,) if an English mer- 
chant sold 100/. worth of cider into Holland,, 
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and liis Dutch connexion had sold to another 
London merchant 90Z. worth of fat cattle, the 
readiest way of paying the greater part of tlie 
debt was^for tlie Dutchman to refer his cider- 
'selling correspondent * to his neighbour, the im- 
porter cattle, for 90^i : 10/. would still remain 
dbe.; aijid as the Dutchman was prohibited from 
sending it in gold and ‘silver, he would look 
about for some neighbour^ who had 10/.* owing 
to hinJ* from England, and would say, “ I will 
pay you 10/., if you will desire your debtor to 
pfiy the satfie stain to my correspondent on the 
othef side the water.” By this simplcj mutual 
accommodation, the expense and risk of sending 
large sums df money are Sivoided ; the postage, 
and the stamp charged by government upon such 
transactions, are the only cost incurred ; and the 
whole process of buying and selling is simplified 
to all parties. 

^he convenience of this method being found 
great, it was improved as^ ctammerce increased, 
^till a marfebt was established where merchants, 
might m?et and makd their exchanges withogt loss 
of time, instead of having to run after one another 
in search of what each wanted. The next thing 
was to ipatitute a class of persons whose express 
business should be to manage these transactions. 
Thesfr persons, the bill*brokers, 'can tell how 
nearly the Hebts of different countries balance 
each other ; and it is tl^y who first purchai^e, and 
then provide merchants with these acknowledg- 
ments of debt, which circulate instead of money. 
These disposable acknowledgments, called bills 
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of excLaiige, bear a very small proportion to the 
bargains between any two trading countries ; be- 
cause, where there is considerable intercourse, 
the sales of one party generally*near!y balance 
those of the other. The tiearftess of iheir ap- , 
proach to a balance determines the price j[)f those 
bills which remain to be sold,# or which are, de- 
sired to be bought. When bills are scarce, and 
merchants have difficulty in procuring these 
ready means of discharging their debts, tll^y are 
anxious to pay a price for them, in order to be 
spared the inconvenience of transmitting money. 
A competition ensues, and it becomes generally 
known iTiat the country where the bills arc scarce 
has bought more thafi it has sold ; fliat it owes 
more money than it has to receive ; that (to use 
the technical term) the exchange is unfavourable 
to that country. The reverse is known to be the 
case when there is a superabundance of bills in 
the market ; so that tlie merchants of a great 
trading country anmoftsly watch the exchange- 
market, not only to get their own debits settled, 
but to, learn the general Ccgidition of courmevce. 
In order to the immediate* clelection of an 
alteration in the course of exchange, it was de- 
sirable to have a certain fixed point f>f calculation 
to which all variations might be referre!!. This 
fixed point was called tie par of the exchange, 
and denoted, when it was first instituted, a per- 
fect equality of exchange, berth of goods and 
money, between the tr&ing parties. The ex- 
change between Holland and Great Britain was 
at par when the two countries sent exactly the^ 
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same amount of wealth to each otlier. Sup- 
posing ten guilders to go to a pound, the ex- 
change would be at par when tlie Dutch exported 
to England one* thousand guilders’ worth of com- 
'niodities, and imported* from England one hundred 
pounds’ ^orth'of commodities. So that, so long 
as. tgn guilders go^to q. pound, and Holland and 
England exchange the safnie quantity of goods, 
the exchange will not vary, really or seemingly, 
from tiie fixed point of calculation. It is only 
the one country exporting more goods than the 
other whicl^caiw really make liie amount of value 
due greater from one than the other : but, be- 
cause ten guilders have not always gone to a 
pound, more? money has s(5metimes appeared to 
be due from one than the other, even while the 
quantity of goods exchanged has been precisely 
the same, as computed in anything but the altered 
money. When eleven guilder^i go to the pound, 
while the par of exchange is still called ten, more 
money will appear to be tluc from Holland to 
England f^i» the^^same quantity of goods as be- 
fore; aiwl consequently,* while the actual state of 
trade will be exactly tne same as before, it will 
be declared on iChange that the exchange has 
turned against Holland ; /. e,, that Holland owes 
more mdney to England*than she has to receive. 
However, merchants whejse interest it is to watch 
the course ofcexchange, easily distinguish the real 
from*ihe nominal variation, and learn to make 
use of tile fixed point cfT calculation with due al- 
lowance for tlie difference caused by the altera- 
tions in the value of money. They can ascer- 
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tain wliat they want to know of tlic general state 
of commerce, in the midst of what would be, to 
an inexperienced person, a deception ; and a 
merchant who has, by any rare •accident, been 
prevented from going on ’-Change, onlj^ wants Id 
know the nominal varisjiion from par^ and to 
compare it with his knovvlpdggi of the r^spe(;tWe 
currencies of the twotiountries, to satisfy him- 
self as <o which ought to push its exports, and 
which its imports. 

The first cpiestion asked by one Dutch mer- 
chant of another, 4li Heins’s time, •usually re- 
lated to the exchange. It was that which his old 
friend Jakob greeted him with this evening, as, 
j)unctual to the appoirfted moment, he entered the 
apartment where Francesca and supper were 
waiting to honour and be honoured by him. — 
Heins saw at a glance that better entertainment 
was provided for Jiirn than his wealthy parents 
had ever thought fit to isdulge him with. It had 
been their method to %urround themselves with 
whatever was essential to comfoft, afij^ whatever 
served as a good investn^»t for their«money ; 
but, in all articles of mere consumption, they 
had been frugal in a way whicli Slyk and his 
daughter seemed little disposed •tc^ imitate. 
While the Snoeks* cellars were full eff choice 
French wines and brandies, they drank beer#nly. 
\\ Idle preparing the richest butteroand cheese 
which their fat meadows could produce, ihei^ ser- 
vants and children must %e content with an in- 
ferior kind, imported salt. Not thus was Jakob’s 
table furnished by his fair daughter. On the 
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present occasion, it looked very templing. Placed 
between the windows, so that the eaters might 
enjoy the amusement of observing the passers 
by, without the table itself being seen from with- 
.but, one source of* enteTtainment, always accept- 
able to ^ Dutchman, was secure. There was no 
lack, of Qdoriferousrforeign fruits, of flasks whose 
aspect was not to be mistaTccn, or of more sub- 
stantial delicacies from the native pastures and 
decoy^: This array was ’reflected from each 
corner of the apai^ment by mirrors, so placed as 
to, exhibit cvepy object witftin ken, from the 
train^of passengers on the bridge at the bottom 
of the street, and the slow-moving barge ad- 
vancing in afi opposite diredlion, to the beau-pots 
filled with tulips which stood on the floor in 
corresponding angles of the apartment. What 
made the aspect of the place the most dazzling 
to Heins was, that there were #four Francescas, 
each diflering from the ©ther according to the 
direction in which the gazSr looked. Here, the 
profile of 4lit3 pretty face and the jewelled arm 
were most conspicuous; ‘there, the closely fitting 
jacket, and the krPat of hair fastened behind with 
a silver pin. r^w, the bright eyes looked out 
from betviieeft the two ringlets which curled 
'exactly ft the same turn«on the foreheads of all 
Dutekwomen; and again^ the yellow slipper was 
seen.to rest^Dn the chauffe-pied, whose constant 
use must infallibly spoil the form of the most 
beautiful foot that eyef trod the quays of Am- 
sterdam. At the further end of this radiant 
apartment leaned old Jakob, prepared with ques- 
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lions about bow matters looked on ’Cbanoe : in 
the middle sat Francesca, deeming^ it no affront 
tliat such affairs were considered of the first im- 
portance, even in her presence ; and between 
them stood Heins, comrAercicil oon amort onA 
moment, and awkwardly.gallant tae ncx^, till the 
familiarity of the evening* m«al enablecj higi-to 
make his attentions t(f the father and the daugh- 
ter move compatible than it had at first ajipeared 
possible to render them. 

“They may talk of our eommerco having 
declined,” said Sl^, “ but there^is i»o nation lijve 
the Dutch, after all. Our refugee divines pj’each 
to more purpose to us than they did in France, 
about the wisdom of Solomon in hvs traffic with 
Hiram, king of Tyre, and all the riches that he 
gained thereby. We are a people obedient to the 
Divine word, Mr. Heins ; and it pleases Heaven 
to prosper our imdustry, in spite of seeming ob- 
stacles. Even Solomon’s wisdom was not taxed 
to procure cedar aftd^shittira wgod in the face of 
king Hiram’s prohibitions ; but we 4igve done ^ 
mucb in getting the ei^hange with^England 
turned in our favour, notwithstanding her late 
jealous enactments.” 

Francesca was of opinion thatf Holland was 
now under a special divine blessing for having 
received and cherishecW the Huguenots wl»o had 
been driven from France. Heins •thouglj^ that 
this opinion was countenanced by the fact that a 
considerable part of the^prosperity of the States 
was derived from the industry of these very 
refugees. On the other hand, England was also 
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open to tlic Huguenots, and it was against 
England that the exchange liad turned. 

This was a difficulty easily answered, Jakob 
said. England’ was punished for her jealousy ; 
R)r her unVieigJibourly conduct towards the Stat(^s. 
Was it ipt He\ns*s belief that a vast importation 
of •b^rant^es, velvetns, and jewellery from Dutch 
vessels had been going on ^n England of late ? 

“ Certainly,” replied Heins. “ While we can 
gain more than two, or, at most, three per 
cent, on our capital at home, we must invest it 
abroad, cvesi ati some risk ; l^tnd this has been 
done in England to such an extent that the 
government there must be a little surprised at 
llie present course of the Exchange. Visscher 
has put but a small per centage in his pocket to- 
day, 1 rather think ; for there is such an abun- 
dance of bills on England in the market, and so 
few are present to buy, that ,the business has 
been very languid.” 

“ There will soon be ah tnd of that,** replied 
Slyk. “ \ fSooef of this kind of money is pre- 
s'ently absorbed. It ^Is not like our hard gojd, or 
our bank money, *whicli rests at the disposal of 
one nation instead of two.” 

Heins s^g^ested that bank money was like 
a ball sefit up by a solitary player, which might 
returncor be lost accordiivg to the skill or awk- 
wardness vviHi which it was thrown ; whereas 
exchaiige money -was a shuttlecock played be- 
tween two nations, whiih was sure to visit each 
in turn, as long as both were interested in keep- 
ing up the game. This flight of fancy, so mugh 
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more French than Dutch, enhanced Francesca’s 
admiration of the accomplishments of the young 
merchant. She was not aware, however, that 
])ills of exchange could be exactly ca\jed monej. 
She knew that they might, in one sense, be so 
considerexl, as‘lhey discharged debts ; i^ut debts 
might also be discl^argfed xy barter, •vher^ no 
money was })resent. — Heins explained that bills 
of exchange form at actual currency, tej^porary 
in its nature, like bank paper, but }>ossessing all 
the requisites of medium or exchange. 

“ 1 have been using one as* mefhey this ^iary 
day,” he continued. “You must know,-»-(l do 
not hesitate to spe^ak openly before friends) — 1 
have been trying my fortune, while others did, in 
a venture to England. 1 am not in the habit of 
exj)orting, as you know ; but I shipped a snug 
package of velvets, which certain great folks are 
at this moment* wearing, perhaps iu the king of 
England’s own urc^^nce. I was paid in a bill 
drawn on a timber merchai^ here, payable at 
usance ; you know what thal; means ?” 

Familiar as the term %as, tJje young lady did 
not know what it meant, fleins explained that 
bills are paid either at sighf, or at a certain 
specified time after date, or at tne^friod which 
is pointed out by the Custom or law of the place 
on wdiich the bill fs drawn ; which jlbriod is 
called the usance of the place. Ani^erdam 
this was one month aijer date. Heins went on, 

“ I was, at the same time, desirous of pur- 
cliasing some powder and ball, which I had a fine 
opportunity of disposing of, I therefore oflered 
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this bill, — not to the owner of the powder, (wlio 
would leave Amsterdam before the bill became 
due, and would have charged me whatever it 
might cost him to have it changed for a diflerent 
iind of monc 5 v)— “but lo my friend Visscher, the 
bill-broker, who sold me a bill on Copenhagen, 
whtc^i suited my poA^def- merchant's convenience, 
and put a profit into Visscher's pocket, and saved 
me tin; necessity of calling ^any money out of the 
Bank. So you see this bill was real money in my 
hands, is so now in Visscher*8,^nd may be again 
in a hundred^othbr hands before the month is up.” 

Sly*k thought commerce would slackers griev- 
ously if bills did not serve as a circulating me- 
dium, as weiras being the means of liquidating 
debts. If people were obliged to depend on 
their individual stock of money for the prosecu- 
tion of all their undertakings, they would be 
stopped short at the outset of many a fine specu- 
lation : whereas by havifi^ access to the credit- 
bank (viz. the exchange market), and thus being 
al?le to exchange their credit for cash, at a small 
sacrifice, Tacilitiea vvel’ei afforded, and an eqi!.ali- 
zation of demand ''was established which was 
highly favourable^to an extensive and beneficial 
employ mqpli of capital. This was the advantage 
of bills bearing date, instead of being, in all 
instanefs, payable at'sight? When payable at 
sight, ^hey wefb not of course money ; and every 
protraction of date was equivalent to an increase 
in the quantity of money ; as the bill passed 
through more hands, the longer it had a separate 
existence from the cash it represented. 

“ I suppose, then,” said Francesca, “ that your 
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now undertaking is to be carried on by the help 
of this kind of money. But perhaps bills of 
cxejjange do not circulate so far inland ” 

“ 1 liavc nothing to do but to exchange them 
for inland bills, or for cash,** ohsej^ved her father? 
“Snock, you say that teeign bills sup*rabound 
on ’Change. What sf^^ yt)u fo some of Ahe »jftire 
capital wliich is afloat being lent to me for a 
grand and beneficial design which I t]^ve in 
hand some way up the country ? *’ 

“ 1 have little jjv no monef to spare just at 
this time,** replied Heins : “ for^he |)resent state 
of the rfixchange, you see, is just that which 
makes it desirable for us to import to the utmost. 

1 must invest in British produce' 5s much as I 
can gather together while bills on Britain are 
cheap. But there must be many exporters who 
are slackening their business till the exchange 
turns. They will be ready enough to let you 
have money at little or nothing above the common 
rate of interest, if hat is your object ? ’* 

I told you that I might give news of 
your mother this evening® *1 saw her Yesterday 
morning, and all the childreif; and I may see 
her again once or twice a week, •if I am enabled 
to carry on my design. In that ca«e^ I shall 
settle in her near neighbourhood.** 

“And Fransje,** — incjuired Heins, looking with 
an appearance of anxiety towards^the lajy,— 

“ Fransje, will you leav^us too?’* 

“ I shall delight in being so near your mo^ 
ther,” replied Fransje. “ And those dear chiB 
dren. I could sit by Christian’s couch from 
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morninpi'till nifrht. He is so interestinj^ ! It is 
so soothinjrtoo, to one’s heart, to be able to cheer 
such a sufferer !” 

Heins knew that Fransje’s presence did not 
usually cheer Christian’s spirits, but quite the 
reverse. ^He renien^berefli also that Fransje never 
could sit^ beside the i!iva]id for half an hour 
together, unless there was some one present to 
admirer her assiduity ; whife Gertrude, who said 
nothing about the pleasure, had frequently held 
the boy in her ajms for hour% during liis agony, 
arrtl kept her seat through a long summer’s day 
wherf Christian could not, with all his endeavours, 
keep his temper with anybody else. Heins 
smiled vaguely, however, upon Fransje’s protest- 
ations : and when talk of business was resumed, 
her fancy wandered on into the days when she 
might enact the applauded sister-in-law, in return 
for the desirable establishment she should have 
obtained as the lady oV the rising merchant, 
Heins Snoe|j. 

“ yo^femember,^ said Jakob, “ the fine vein 
of turf that rumj, frodi the dyke at Winkel to 
the lake twenty miles inland, I have often said, 
as 1 suppose piahy others have, that it is a shame 
that vei» iS not worked.” 

Heins had heard that l;here were many doubts 
whether it would be worth while to excavate this 
turf^ill labour should be cheaper in the north, 
and more fuel required^for the increasing popu- 
lation. Slyk, however, had an answer to every 
objection. 

• If it was merely to dig up a single cargo of 
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turf,” said lie, “ I grant you it would not he 
vvortli wliile to transport labourers from the South. 
But mine is a very extensive plan indeed. In 
the first place, this turf lies only two feet below 
the surface, and it is seven* feet'deep. It will bo 
some time before we exhaust such a vein^ twenty 
miles in length. O, I agsuwj you, th^ br^aJks 
are nothing ; merely (?aused by the intersecting 
dykes. • We have only to cross over, and begin 
again at the distance of a few feet.- — Permi^ion ! 
can you suppose we shall be refused permission 
to improve the lancPas we proceeJ, to the great 
advantage of the owners ? Yes ; to their ^reat 
advantage ; as you will say when you have heard 
the wliole of my scheme. We shall not make 
a swamp of the excavation. No, no. Wc will 
leave the honour of making inland lakes to our 
ancestors. I do not wonder that you take fright 
at the idea of a new lake, twenty miles long. 
I mean, instead of a la*ke, to have a fat green 
meadow, stretching vfrtim Winkel to nearly the 
opposite coast.” 

Di4 not water always rije vwhere turf was cut ? 
Heins asked. Would not the ^proprietors of the 
soil object that no share of th^ fuel procured 
would compensate to them for having Jheir fields 
turned into a bog ? ^yk assured him iihat no- 
thing was further from fcis thoughts than piyrting 
with the turf so near home. At W^ikel, Heins 
was reminded, there was a strand, backed^y a 
line of sand-hills, where ^e accumulated cockle- 
shells of a million of tides were hea])cd. On 
ih'sc hills a range of kilns was to be erected to 
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convert tlie cockle-shells into lime to manure 
tlio wet soil by filling up the spaces from which 
the turf was dug. From this strand was the fuel 
to be shifted, in order to command a sale in every 
• town and vibagc" on'^the Zuyder Zee, and the 
coasts with which it communicated. The next 
thing w.<iuld be to ‘import lean Danish cattle, to 
fatten on the meadows enriched by the produce 
of the lime-kilns. From^ihese arose visions, in 
Heins s fancy, of unfathomable depths'of butter, 
innumerable multitudes of cheeses, of dairy farms 
rising on the sldpe of every dyke, and vessels en- 
teriiijg each creek and bay along the sho;*e. Slyk 
had succeeded in captivating bis mercantile ima- 
gination far' better than Francesca the nobler 
part of the faculty. While turf was the only ob- 
ject in the picture, Heins doubted and weighed 
as a Dutchman should ; but when above the turf 
there were meadows, and on the meadows cattle, 
with dairy farms in the^fore-ground, lime-kilns 
in the distance, and ship*phig on the horizon, 
Heins was carried away by a vehement desire 
to have ^ share in all this enterprise ; toibe in 
part master of thik grand new creation. He was 
little aware on what a shaking bog all this super- 
structure €>f Hopes was built. 

Slyk Kad many requisftes for the conduct of 
a speculation. He had enterprise ; he had ex- 
perience ; a'^id he had not the restraint of a con- 
science ; but he had als41 no money : at least, 
he had what in Holland at that time was called 
no money. He had enough in house, furniture, 
clothes, and jewels to have sold for what would 
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comforlably maintain himself and his daughter ; 
but tliis was poverty, in the eyes of the Dutch 
merchants of 1696. ,To have no disposable funds, 
was a degree of poverty at which many a boor 
would liave been alarmeth; and it^wa^ so extra- 
ordinary a case, that Slyl^s whole endea’vyur was 
to keep his plight a seerQf, a?id to get jjut it 
as soon as he could. •As he was rather change- 
able in* his employments, it was not very easy 
to track him ; and his manner was of thfl im- 
posing kind which commonly bespeaks conscious 
wealth ; so that D^ins was exousable for con- 
cluding, wuth the rest of the world of Amsterdam, 
that old Jakob Slyk was rich. So rapidly di& his 
supposition rise, this flay, to conviction, that he 
was presently conscious of lamenting that he had 
destined so much of his disposable capital to in- 
vestments in foreign produce ; and pondering 
how much he could extricate, to be applied in 
Slyk’s speculation. 

“ You mean to conduct the whole yourself,*' 
lie said. “ You speak of settling omtjje spot.*' 

“ Qertainly, and you n^ust vijsit your* mother 
frequently, to see how the work* proceeds. You 
will go with us to-morrow, if )iou really think 
of taking a share. You will go oySt tjje ground 
with me.’* 

Heins thought of th^ business which reqiaired 
his attention at home ; of the capgo^s to be un- 
loaded ; the ibreign letters to Vre looked f?r in 
the present condition of %he exchange ; and the 
necessary observatioii of commercial affairs, for 
which his partner could scarcely hnd time for 
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some days after Iiis entrance upon his new oflice. 
Heins feared he could not go. 

Francesca intimated that she was to accompany 
her father, and spoke of the family party at Wiu- 
'kel. Heins hesitated,* but feared he must delay. 
Slyk let drop that Gertrude was to go in the same 
boiij to-pay her promised visit to Mrs. Snoek; 
and tlien, after much talk about hesitation and 
difficulty, Heins found, at last, tliat he could con- 
trive L*o get away for a few days. Tliere were 
certain signs of vexation in her countenance which 
her father endeavoured to screen from observation 
by fixing Heins’s attention on himself. He ex- 
patiated on his own fitness for the undertaking, 
from the experience he haddiad in the manage- 
ment of all conceivable affairs that can come 
within the province of a money-maker. To judge 
by his own intimations, he must be the richest 
man in the States. He instanced all the occa- 
sions of his gains, and nvne of his losses. 

“ Trust me to manage^ h.bourers/' said he. 
“ I shall scarcely have such trouble with another 
Set as S' had with my fourteen boatmen,^ once 
upon a time, at the outset of the herring-fishery. 
Fransje, you remember that stormy 24th of 
June ?” 

“ Yes^, indeed,** repliq^l Fransje. “ The sea 
lashecjl the dyke as if it ly^d been mid-winter, as 
the fisherme,B went to church. Their wives fol- 
lovvetr trembling, -and said it was blasphemy to 
ask a blessing on the ishery, if their husbands 
tempted Providence by going out in such a storm. 
By midnight, most of the men thought so too ; 
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anil the moment of sailinj^ pasRcd away while 
they stood on the dyke, each boai^s company 
looking at tlierest, to see what they meant to do. 
I well remember the flashes of liglitjiing dis- 
closing the tossing row ofemp\y l^oats.” 

“ Not all empty, liowc\<cr,*’ observed Siyk. “ I 
led the way, and it wasmof ten minuses aRer 
midnight when the last of my crew stepped on 
board. * I liad the adjutage of their beings Ca- 
tholics, liowevcr. There was only one Calvinist ; 
and he was nearly enough to spoil the whole, till 
I took him on the side of predestination. Then 
he was nuict enough 5 and the Catholics sej; up 
one saint against another, so as to leave a ba- 
lance of probabilities that we shottld get safe 
home.” 

Heins laughed, though in some constraint, 
through wonder that the sanctimonious Jakob 
should thus come out in the new character of a 
joking adventurer. DkMhe party get safe liome ? 
lie asked. 

“ Safe ! yes ; and much more th?lh >gafe. We 
ran fer the Brill ; and had^lre luck to get*in first ; 
as was very just, since we wefe the first to go 
out, — only five minutes after th« le^al time, re- 
member, in a midsummer tempest. ^We brought 
in a fine cargo, and sokl every fish at*a ducat. 
That was equally agreeable to Catholic an4 Cal- 
vinist.” 

“ And which were you ?** 

“ Oh, we were all of <fbe faith that day ; — that 
the first herrings of the season are special gifts 
of Providence to the Dutch of all persuasions, 
16 II 
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You should have seen the scramble tliere was for 
our cargo. All the sick people in the place, or 
their nurses, came out to get afresli herring as an 
infallible cure ; and those in health were almost 
equally eager.^ V/e wore not disposed to doubt 
the recijie which broug|at in ducats as fast as if 
they, hacj, been stivers.*’ 

“ You make a point of having a fresh herring, 
the first day of the season,’’ remarked Francesca, 
lookih'g doubtfully at her father, wdiom she had 
never before heard to question the soundness of 
the popular belief in the soveieign efficacy of the 
first-caught herrings. 

“ And always shall, my dear, while 1 have a 
ducat to buy, one with. I am only pointing out 
the advantage that it was to me and my men that 
they had a leader over them who knew how to 
manage them. One quarter of an hour , later, 
and the Brill would have been supplied from 
another buss. This is not the only time, Heins, 
that I made a little fortune -at sea in one trip. 
It is somQ jears ago now, — but I remember as if 
It was yesterday,— ra singular little expedition 
that 1 made during the war. To be sure, there 
was sufficient danger in it, and nicety enough re- 
quired to ipake me remember it pretty distinctly ; 
but really, I could fancy, ^if you had not told me 
the course of the exchaj?ge to-day,) that the 
French wer^ still before our ports. Poor fel- 
lows i a very provoking thing was near happen- 
ing to two or three of their captains. They would 
have been obliged to refuse battle with our ships, 
^nd make the best of their way home, if it had 
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not been for me. I helped tliem to some of their 
laurels.” 

“You lielped the French to tlieir laurels!*' 
exclaimed Heins in astonishment. “ How did 
you do that? and why ?” 

“ 1 have by nature , — J should say, 1 j/)we to 
Providence a high sense of justice,” repligjd SJyk, 
gravely. “ I could never bear to see any advan- 
tage gained, even bj^ my own country, j^here 
there was not fair play ; and 1 can never con- 
sider battle conducted on equal terms when one 
party has plenty oi*^mmunitionJ and the other 
little or ijone. This was the case in the inst|ince 
I speak of.” 

“ So you robbed tfte French ships*of ammuni- 
tion, in order to afford the Dutch fair i)lay. 
Truly, the gallant French would not have cared 
much for laurels won from a defenceless enemy.” 

“ You mistake the matter quite,” replied Slyk. 
“ If the deed you describe would have been pa- 
triotic, mine was ufUc^i more s^, and in a very 
refined way. It was the French i^vljo wanted 
powder and ball. But I (td- not rob tin? Dutch. 
What was obtained from them*was by their own 
free will. I went to meet a vessel on its way 
from the Baltic with ball, and marfe ra^id sail, 
so as to fall in with tlie French just in'* time to 
supply them with the ancans of keeping i»p the 
fight.” 

“ But the powder: the Baltic vessel did not 
furnish you with powder,*! suppose.*' 

“ The powder I was obliged to aff ord at a less 
advantage to myself. The Dutch commander 
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was willing enough to furnish me, out of his 
superfluity, with what I wanted ; but he insisted 
on such a price as left me small profit. J told 
him it was hardly worth the risk of stealing my 
,svay through the ‘smoke to tlio other side of the 
enemy, ^for so small a ^share of the profits as 1 
po^;kete(^. But, between us, we carried off a 
pretty lum]) of French mOney ; enough to con- 
sole our commander for being beaten, and to 
comjifensate to me for the risk and the toil. It 
was hard and hotr work handing uj) on one side 
the sliip llie aMimmition wuich was to be fired 
into the Dutchman from the other; but both 
parties might thank me for securing them fair 
play.” 

Heins’s veneration for Dutch genius rose higher 
than ever. He doubted whether any country 
could produce a parallel to this instance of prac- 
tical wisdom. But there was more for him to 
hear: — many a narrative *.of expeditions up and 
down the Rhine, when sugar, qoffee, and wool- 
len cloths Aj^erc* disposed of to unheard of ad- 
“i^antage® at every village on the way up^ and 
enormous rafts of •limber swept down the stream 
in return, bearing the exulting Jakob home to the 
country of viHu'ch Heins began to think him a 
conspici^bus ornament. JNTany a region had he 
also applied with earthenware, and his exploits 
in tobacco-pipes were enough of themselves to 
immbrtalize his commercial genius. Tlie Wih- 
kel adventure now apj^eared a moderate and 
purely rational affair, and Heins himself began to 
see the expediency of enlarging the speculation 
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yet further by adding a tobacco-pipe manufactory 
to their establishment, if, as was expected, the 
right kind of earth was found to be plentiful near 
any spot of the twenty m^es qF turf soil. 

“ You will be ready to ‘go wish us early to- 
morrow to see your mother,!’ said Frah^je, (Quit- 
ting the table to mal%3 lier prcparatioifs fot de- 
parture. 

“ To view the ground,” added her fathef. 

Heins rose as he replied that, in order to do 
so, he must haster>prfW'ay to coijsult his partner 
on the whole affair, and make arrangements for 
diverting some of his capital from other channels 
in order to engage^in this new object. J3ut he 
would sec what could bp done in a few hours. 
Slyk assured him that there was no haste about 
the advance of capital, as there was abundance 
in hand ; that he had better view the ground 
before he decided anything, or troubled his il- 
lustrious partner aj sq) l)usy a time with an im- 
portant affair, of which all th6»details could not 
yet be presented. Heins agreed not'^ty trouble 
his partner further at present ^ihan to send him a 
note of excuse for an absence of a few days on 
a visit to AYinkel. 

Slyk told the truth when he said t!wt he hack 
at present abundance Sf money for the carrying 
on of his enterprise. ^It by no means followed 
that it was his own. Whose it \vas dejlbnded 
upon circumstances yet future; depended, not 
only on whether the speculation should termi- 
nate favourably or unfavourably, but on the 
length of time that it could be carried on. 
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Slyk’s plan was one very common amon" ad- 
venturers. It was to raise money by drawing 
and re-drawing inland bills of exchange, in com- 
bination vyith two men of a genius of as high 
•an order as b^s own. ‘ The Dutch banks were 
not all« like the grealr bank of Amsterdam. 
There vrerc some 'in •'every large town in the 
states wrhich were very like banks in general, 
and '<diich were subject Iq. imposition from ad- 
venturers. From the coffers of two or three of 
these banks Slyk’s friend^ contrived to extract 
capital for his p&rposes, taking the chance of the 
enterprise turning out well enough tq enable 
them to replace what they now borrowed on false 
pretences. ' 

Slyk drew^ a bill upon honest Hugo Cats of 
Haerlem, payable two months after date. Not 
that Cats owed Slyk anything; but in consider- 
ation of being allowed to draw in his turn for the 
amount, with interest aiUl cornmissioni, he per- 
mitted the supp(;sition of a tlebt. In order to 
avoid suspicion, the re-drawing was done through 
a third ‘party, Cats ’ilnawing his bill, before the 
expiration of the' two months, on Geysbuk of 
Rotterdam; wh(i, in his turn, was to draw on 
Slyk beforce the expiration of the further two 
'^nonths. ^ The bill returned on Slyk must bear, 
of course, a great accunrulation of interest and 
comipission,<‘but he trusted to his enterprise to 
pay off all ; and his immediate object was an- 
swered in the hankers’ jjbld being obtained which 
was to enable him to make his first payments to 
his labourers, and to the proprietors of the vein 
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of turf from which he expected so much wealth. 
Interest was low, at this time: a sure si^n that 
the profits of stock were also low ; but Slyk in- 
tended that his profits should be unlike those 
which followed every oth(?r investment of capitai> 
and justify, by the issue, iiis plan of raising money 
by circulation. 

The bankers were rendered unsuspicious, 
not only by the comparative infrequency oj>frau- 
dulent speculation at a time and in a country 
where a needy mercli^t was a jihenomcnon al- 
most unheard of, but by the mode in which the 
hills wegre indorsed. Several names appeargjd on 
the back of each bill ; and these and the short- 
ness of the date togtjther gave an ilpjicarance of 
security to the whole affair. It was scarcely 
likely that all these parties should fail before the 
ex])iration of the two months, even if the drawer 
and acceptor had been considered persons of 
doubtful .. credit. ButHhere was no reason for 
questioning any part of the proceeding. The 
re-drawing was alvvays done in gooli time to ])r^- 
venUany attention being^xed upon tht^previous 
bill ; and the first advance of* money seemed to 
liave been gained so easily, that the parties re- 
solved to repeat the experiment, if tl^y failed to 
obtain, at a less cost, t4ie funds they wanted, front 
Heins, or from some cither rich merch ant, -»young 
and uncontrolled enough to be jaade a^dupe. 
Meantime, the speculators amused themselves 
with contemplating the* unconscious security of 
all whom they had made their tools; — of the 
bankers from whose coffers they had abstracted 
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their capital, and of such of the indorsers as were 
no Worse tlian careless, and who tlicrefore little 
dreamed of the necessity which niioht arise for 
their paying for the delinrjuency of the drawer. 
''If they were ^hsposed 'to complain of the hard- 
ship of \iach indors(?r b^ing liable for the amount 
of d*profestcd bill, (tlfat is, of a bill which the 
acceptor cannot pay,) they should havi;^ been 
mor^'careful to ascertain »die soundness of the 
credit with which they linked their own. 

There was little liability this kind incurred 
with respect to foreign bills of exchange; the 
Dutc^i merchants of that period being*cautious 
and experier>ced in their dealings with strangers. 
But, at home, suspicion was nearly laid asleep in 
a state of things which afforded rare occasion to 
a spirit of adventure, and little temptation to 
fraud. Where money abounded to such a degree 
as to bring down the rate of interest to the lowest 
point, and to constitute *'eyc^y trader a man of 
substance, capital* was little in request, and could 
Jbe had alrrfbst for the asking. Slyk had the art to 
make his own user;of life security thus generated, 
and to obtain capital, at a greater cost certainly 
than if he haibeen able to prove himself atrust- 
^worthy j^efson, but freed from the necessity of 
manufacturing this kind oT proof. He preferred 
having to pay heavy intei^st and commission at 
last, Vo allomhg attention to be fixed upon his 
honour and his substar^e ; and the views of his 
companions were congenial with his own, 
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Chapter V. 

GOING NOllTHWAllDS. 

The transit from Amsterdam to WirJiel aas 
accomplislied too soon for the wishes of some of 
tlic parly, while others found it very wearis^wio. 
These last were not rendered impalieht by the 
annoyances which would have fatigued an Eng- 
lish traveller, — the ’slowness of^the trekschuit, 
the frequjsnt interruptions of the bridges ove^ the 
canal, and the smoking which went on on board 
the boat. All these tvere matters of^coursc to a 
Dutch voyager. Heins’s unexpected attendance 
was much more wearisome to Gertrude than any 
anticipated circumstances of the voyage ; and her 
ancient attendant was more annoyed by the ma- 
nifest rivalship of Fraftcesca Slyk than by any 
infliction, in the fohii*of smoke^or garlic, of the 
other passengers. Heins, on the otljcr Jiand, cn- 
joyecUand made the most of the..i)rotractel? oppor- 
tunity thus afforded him of pitying his court to 
Gertrude, well knowing that, once on shore, his 
privileges would be at an end. Wlijle she sat 
sewing in the roef, or«best cabin, he fook his 
place beside her, and importuned her witl> con- 
versation, in defiance of Francesca’s fjequent^alls 
to observe the pleasure boats tvhich floated on 
the canal, or the laden bSrges which were being 
towed down, or the trim gardens of the country 
houses stretching to the brink of the water. If 
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Gertrude engaged herself in any employment in 
which he was not concerned, lie was far too ready 
with his warnings of some provoking bridge 
which they might as well ])ass on foot, or of the 
'approach of dinner-time, when he had ascertained 
that lligy might safely, go on shore to refresh 
themsekes on the gracs, out of the reacli of the 
scents of tobacco on the one hand, and decaying 
veg^iation on the other. ,Then came the osten- 
tation of the delicate dinner he had caused to be 
provided, and of the taat^ with which he had 
selected the spot where they were to rest. He 
was, never wearied of pointing out how jhe grass 
on the sloping dyke where they sat was greener 
than anywhere else ; and what a pleasant shade 
the willows made; and how precisely he had 
chosen the point of view for seeing the slow sail 
gliding between the tufted banks and gay gar- 
dens. He busied himself to learn the name of 
every village whose hous^es were clustered on the 
intersecting dykes ; and piqued himself on mea- 
suring exucirly by his eye the extent of the ob- 
long fields formed* Uy the intersectionsiu He 
pronounced learnedly on the turf- soils and clay 
soils which alternated under what, to inexpe- 
rienced eiyes, was only bright verdure; and, 
when there had been eneugh of this, glided into 
a fit<»f sentiment on th^ unrivalled beauties of a 
summer ncxrn in Holland. Gertrude had been 
silently admiring* wdiat he now began to praise, — 
the prospect where the greenest of meadows 
formed a relief from the gleams of water on every 
side, — water in the sluggish canal, water stand- 
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ing in the hollows, water rising in the grass, 
water hanging in the air in the form of a silvery 
haze, which dissolved the outlines, and melted 
into harmony the hues of all objects, from the 
whirling mills on the banks which seemed to 
possess a life of their own, to the laz'^cattle which 
lay ruminating under the scjtnty shade of tjie 
willows. From the mement that Heins became 
romantic, however, Gertrude^s contemplation^'; as 
spoiled ; and she returned to her spiced baked 
cels and glass of liqueur with a new relish. 

If Ilcins could bu^mJiVe been made to tow the 
boat which held his beloved, she would have been 
happy t(f admit his services while dining on 
shore; but to have •him at her eljjow in the 
treksciiuit, and at her feet on the grass, was ra- 
ther too much. As soon as she could with any 
grace leave the company, she wandered with her 
attendant to some distance from the feasting 
party, trusting that Franpesca would choose this 
time for detaining Heijfis by her side. 

Without going out of hearing df'thr? bell of the 
trekschuit, Gertrude found she could charge her 
scene and company. From the ridge of the bank 
she saw a bleaching- ground belovy, and hastened 
down to exchange a few words with 4he children 
who were sitting in a cireje to guard the linan, and 
peeling sallows the while^ The ground was^^ un- 
approachable but by a little bridge over the ditch ; 
and on this bridge was stationed an old woman, 
with petticoats tucked up bi an unusual shortness, 
a hat like an umbrella, and an evident prepara- 
tion for the endurance of heat and fatigue. 
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“ You are weary, good mother, since you seem 
to» he resting,” said Gertrude. “ Truly you 
would rest better in the shade.” 

The old lady replied, that she was only wailing 
for the bbat^all. SIkj took ber turn to tow, w hen 
the tr^il^schuit passed ^lliis place. It was warm 
W(wk iii a summe/ s ivjon, and she took her plea- 
sure before and after it. * 

^And what becomes of the horse V* inquired 
Gertrude’s maid. “ Wc changed horse but 
lately.” 

“ My grand^n there nTies^him forward through 
the ^fields to a point where the towing-path grows 
wide enough for him again,” said the olcl woman ; 
“ and the hoy lightens my way home, when the 
boat is on its course again.” 

“ You talk,” said Gertrude, “ of taking your 
pleasure. Is it pleasure to lean over this bridge 
at noon time ?” 

“It is a pleasure, young mistress, to look 
abroad and see how ProvMence has blest our 
land abq^ecevefy other. I venture to say some- 
thing *0 our pastoi iji return for all that l^e says 
to us. I tell httn that, though lie has lost his 
country for hi a religion’s sake, he has gained a 
better, b^iefbs his heavenly reward. Our pastor 
came fPom France during the persecution.*’ 

“«/Vnd does he like this country better than 
*Fr^ce ? ” 

No doubt, the old woman supposed. In France, 
she was credibly inforftied, more than one cow 
had died of drought, during the last hot season, 
when heaven blessed Holland with water enough 
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for the purposes of ;ill Europe, if some of it had 
not been putri^l. In certain parts of France, such 
a thing as an eel was never seen ; and there was 
a false religion there, which showed that the 
curse of God was on the^ country. The very 
cliildren were quite unlike the DuTfcli children. 
They would dance and slfout tinder the ciTestnut 
trees, and laugh loud enough to be heard* far off, 
instead of giving their hearts to God, and u^g 
their hands in the sefvice of their j)arents,‘*^ke 
the little people who were at work so soberly in 
yonder bleaching 

“ You point out to your grand-cliildren,” said 
Gertrude,* “ the blessings you are yourself so^en- 
sible of?” 

“ The pastor teaches them to give praise for 
the pure gospel,” replied the old woman ; “ and 
I bring them out to show them the gifts that 
follow upon grace. I show them the waters that 
bear corn to us, and br^ed fish for us ; and the 
pastures that feed cows. And I tell them 
about the sand that the rough s^a washes up to 
'strengthen our dykes ; and I bid them thank- 
ful that we have lime-kilnl neiir, without which 
the fever might carry us all off any autumn.’* 

“ The fever prevails here then ? ’* 

“ We have lost two of the children*irbit ; but 
Providence has been pljased to show us the way 
out of this danger, through our pastor. Y<?u see 
that mill, with the new thatch^ipon* it Well ; 
it was our pastor who tl^ought we might have a 
mill as well as our neighbours ; and it carries off 
the mud, and keeps up a stir in the water, so that 
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vvc trust God will preserve us from the fever this 
year/’ 

Your house stands on high ground,” ob- 
served Gertrude. “ It looks as if it must be 
healthy and convenient.** 

“ We cai.* sec the spires of two great towns 
from iV. I tell t^ie children the sight should 
nidke them thankful that they are far from the 
stv’res which try the sjdrit in great cities. It 
plert..es Heaven to prosper my son’s traffic at 
Rotterdam fair, once a year ; and he brings home 
news enough of what lu es thereto show us 
that a country place like this is the true resting 
placvi for God’s chosen.” 

“ I sliould like to rest here awhile with you, 
good raotheV ; and to bring with mo a little friend 
to whom Providence denies repose upon earth.” 
And Gertrude spoke of Christian, adding that 
she trusted the good mother was so much more 
pious than herself as to be reconciled to even 
such a case of suflering ^as this. The dame re- 
quested, with mv,ch respect, that if opportunity 
should offer, she might be honoured with a call 
on her 'hospitality, m Behalf of the child whom 
the hand of God had touched, and whose heart 
would, she t^’usfed, be in due time touched by 
^His gra^e. 

Gertrude really hoped that such an opportunity 
would* occur, whenever Christian should return 
to Amsterdam, hospitality was at that time as 
free in Holland as in any country at any peripd ; 
and the disciples of tlie reformed religion, espe- 
cially, communicated as brethren. Gertruda 
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tliouglit tliat slie and Clirislian could be very 
liap])y for a wliile in the substantial farm-house 
which stood on the slope, with a well-ordered 
family of children about them, a })iou& pastor at 
liand, and the happy damfj to point oift blessing 
in every thing. Ciiristiaji should liear aU about 
it ; and it was much to bg wfshed that tJie slan- 
derers of Holland coiTld see what her peasantry 
really vCere ; — that they were remarkable for peijfler 
things than being the richest in the world. 

Gertrude had no time to improve her acquaint- 
ance with the family' l)efore the Bell rang, and it 
was necessary to hasten back to the boat, lyhile 
she again settled down to her work in the cabin, 
the dame stoutly passed the towirjg-rope over 
her shoulders, and paced the narrow foot-j)ath for 
three miles, drawing the boat after lier with great 
apparent ease. After bidding her farewell, Ger- 
trude had not come to a conclusion as to what 
blessing the dame cou4d contrive to educe from 
the infliction of Heiifs’s society^ when her atten- 
tion was called to an important feature in the 
landscape. Rising above t^e dykes which^crossea 
the country in every direction'^ was an eminence 
planted with trees, and prolonged to the furthest 
visible points north and south, Thi^ was cer- 
tainly the sea dyke, and they were appfbaching 
Winkel ; and accordingly, they were proeently 
after landed at the summer-liouse *vhich over- 
looked the canal from the extremity, — that is, — 
tlie highest part of Mrs.^SnOek’s garden. 

Wliat screams of joy issued from this retreat 
as the boat glided before the window from which 
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Christian was fisliing, and well-known faces 
looked out from the cabin, and one friend after 
another stepped onshore! The summer-house 
had windows all round, that no passing object 
might eseaj)e the notice of those who came there 
to be amused. Christian occupied nearly the 
whole walcr-windv>w, ' as it was called. His 
brother and sister contended for the dyke or road- 
wriclovv, from whence Luc speedily descojided to 
make acquaintance with tlTe towing-horso. Mrs. 
Snoek awaited her guests at the door, and' Ka- 
trina stretched her neck the back-window 

which presented no object beyond the familiar 
coWs, and the herd’s cottage in the back-ground. 
With his fishing-rod suspended, and his eyes so 
intently fixed on Gertrude that he did not even 
liear the compliments of Francesca, Christian 
sat patiently waiting his share of the caresses 
which his active brother and sister were snatch- 
ing from the common favourite. He was re- 
warded, as usual, for liis patience by his friend’s 
taking a seat wlvere he could keep possession of 
her liapd," and see every turn of her countenance. 
At the first unotkerVfed moment, she bent over 
liira, whispering an inquiry whether his spirit had 
been at quie^ in tbe absence of the pastor, and 
whether he bad been strong of heart, as he had 
promised, for hismother’j sake. Christian looked 
down, as if afraid to answer for himself, and at 
last i’aid th^ his pain had been worse than ever, 
just when Gertrude was not there to nurse him. 

“ And how did you bear it?” 

“ Ask mother,” replied the boy, with one of 
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Lis radiant smiles, which 5’et had little of the 
brightness of childhood in it. And^ he went* on 
to tell how his mother had scarcely ever left him, 
and how she had time now to nurse him, just as 
she did before his father* was ill *,^and how he 
had told her his secret about, bearing th^ pain ; 
and how she thought j^t a*very good method, 4ind 
was glad to understand why he looked in a par- 
ticular way when thetpain seemed to be c(vi^ing 
on, and spoke slowly and gently when he had 
been lying awake ak^.B*gLt lonjjcr than usual ; 
and how she really thought he might try to be 
as patient as Jesus Christ, and become morrfj so, 
in time, than seemed possible at present. Ger- 
trude w’as very gIad*to hear all this, and also that 
the ranunculus, which had been taken all possible 
care of for her, was now in beautiful blow, and 
that they were to go down to the decoy together 
the first day that there should be no mist, when 
Christian had two or three kinds of waterfowl 
to show her which ITad never nettled near them 
before. But all this was hastily dismissed for 
Master Peter. Master Peter Jjad inquired, more 
than once, for Christian ; but had said nothing 
about coming to Winkel. Chfistj^n must meet 
him again at Saardam some day. 

And now Gertrude? and Christian 11 ad both* 
need of patience ; Gertrude being first halfi^tifled 
by Roselyn's boisterous love, and Ihen rdscued 
by Heins, at the expense of many tears from the 
scolded child; and Cnristian being not less 
teased by lectures from Slyk, and fondness from 
Francesca, He did not lose his good-humour, 
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Jiowevcr ; and, with the rest of* tlic party, was 
too liappy to wish to leave the suinnicr-liouse till 
the sun sank red behind the west- dyke, and the 
evening fog began to rise. 


Chapter VI. 

NEWS FROM HOME. 

SiiYK and Heins were equally anxious to lose 
no time in viewing the scene of their under- 
taking ; the. former, becausedie disliked any delay 
in getting possession of the young merchant’s 
money, and the latter, because he was anxious to 
signalize himself by illustrious success. They 
set forth the next morning for the dwelling of the 
peasant who Iiad undertaken to lodge the work- 
men during the time of thdrHbeing employed in 
the neighbourhood. The whole family party 
^cconifi^mied them,^ ej^ept Christian and his in- 
separable friend G?ertrude, who remained behind 
to enjoy pleasures which would be less fatiguing 
to the inyalM. The decoy was to be visited ; 
and the ♦garden, with its rare flowers ranged in 
their ,beds as by the rod of a magical mathema- 
tician. Clijistian pointed out to his companion, 
as he was being carried in at the gate, the motto 
which he had chosen fof an inscription, “ Peace- 
ful is my garden.’' 
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leave me the silver whistle. You can work in 
the summer-house, you know; and we will call 
you when I want to be moved. Do you like 
this place, Gertrude V' 

Gertrude thought it the Yleasant^t s*5)ot in the 
whole gardci: The shade w^s welcome,«and it 
was a pretty sigl'.t to see 4he herons wading in 
the stream so near them ; and the boat jutted 
out behind the summer-house so as to nia’i? a 
good object for a painter. Chrktian hoped they 
might use the boat whije Heins was with them. 
It was seldom entere’d at other tfmes, except for 
the purpose of being kept in readiness foj: an 
escape, in case of a flood. Every house had its 
boat in that neighbourhood; for the sea was 
very rough at times, and the river had risen 
four inches higher last winter than had been 
known for many years, so that it had been deter- 
mined to raise the dyke before the danger could 
recur. Meantime evciY house had its boat. 

“ You think of thM boat sojpetimes, I dare 
.say/^ observed Gertrude, “ when lyowr cough 
keep^you awake, and yc»i h“ar the wM roar 
and the waters splash. Do you feel afraid at 
such times V* 

“ No ; I do not think God woulcf lei us perish 
so. He has suffered tbe storks to build on the 
summer-house, though* we cannot get thorn to 
settle on the house. See ; we ha’ic put ^p a 
frame for them to build on, and they will not 
come ; but there are tw5 nests on the summer- 
house roof.^’ 

What do you suppose from that V* inquired 
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Gertrude, who was far from being exempt from 
the superstition of the "country with respect to 
the stork, there supposed to be a holy bird. 

“ I think that if a flood came, we must get 
to the sumnjpr-house ' as fast as we could, and 
stay there till the storks flew away ; and then 
wo must go down into our boat.” 

And what would you do while you were 
waSiing for the waters to subside ? If they con- 
tinued to rise, and nobody came, would you be 
afraid V* 

“ Not if M. Aymond was but with us, to pray 
for ’IS. Or if God would put a rainbow in the 
cloud, it would be a sign that people had been 
saved from'‘a much worse flfood. I)o you know, 
1 call that boat our ark ; but there is not room 
in it for half the creatures we should like to save. 
Luc’s dog might go, and Roselyn’s parrot, and 
perhaps Kaatje’s calf might find a corner ; but 
our poor cows must all be drowned. I hope 
there will nevei; be a flood.*”* 

All furtlTer speculation was stopped by the 
arrivaf of a specifd -messenger from Amsterdam, 
with letters from the dignitary Vanderput to his 
sister and hjs jtartner. Gertrude, after she had 
satisfied herself that nothing was the matter, 
read her despatch without remark, and then di- 
rected the messenger tobvertake Mr. Snoek,and 
delirer his^etter without delay. 

Mr. Snoek, meanwhile, was in raptures at all 
that he saw and heard.'' Not having been made 
aware that the work was even begun, he was 
amazed to find a lake where he expected to tread 
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the tremblin" soil of ii moist pasture land. How 
this came to be water when it should have be^u 
the wcll-liined soil which he had described, Slyk 
went on explaining from the moment they entered 
the district, till the party arrived at tln^dooi* of 
the boor’s dwelling. The truth oJ^ the i^^atter 
was that he was him self ^suiTprised and stru^ck 
w'ith the apprehension fhat some of his devices 
had failed, that rnone^'^ was wanted to set the 
lime-kilns at work, and pay the delvers ; and 
that, as Dutch labourers had little idea of work- 
ing for anything but iddlly moneyt they had gone 
away. They must be recoverable, liowcver ; 
they must be still in the neighbourhood, at some 
temporary work, and not unwilling to recalled, 
when pay should be again forthcoming. 

“ They may well be willing to come back,” 
observed Jan, the boor. “ My wife and 1 made 
them as comfortable as so many burgomasters. 
And their wages were ^ch as fully to make up 
to them for being brought so far from home. 
But, 'Mr. Slyk, unless you emplcfV tl^em soon, — 
'unless you engage them before they 0,10 dis 
charged from their present wolk, you will have 
to alter your terms.” 

“No fear !” replied Slyk. “ K the knave 
that should have sent y(^u a remittance a fs^rtnight 
ago does not make Jaste, I will make liim 
answerable for spoiling the best work that was 
ever undertaken in this district.” 

“ There can be no difftculty in getting money 
to go on with,” observed Heins. It is a most 
absurd reason for stopping the work.” 
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Most absurd, indeed,’’ replied Slyk. “ Nei- 
ther you nor I, my dear sir, shall leave room for 
such au excuse, I am sure. We would both rather 
turn our pockets inside out. The fellows shall 
be recalled this very^day, if we can muster our 
rtsoy^rces, ''You shall^ see the vein, — you shall 

be shown, but first, Jan, let us view your 

establishment. Where do you lodge our men?” 
•vJan led the way into ,fhe house, which was 
built and laid out after the fashion of the better 
sort of peasants’ houses of that period. A range 
of stalls for entitle exten^d along each side of 
the long low room of which the dwelling con- 
sisted : and a space was boarded off at the upper 
end of th€;..apartment for the use of the family. 
Here was the ample hearth on which the turf 
fire burned ; and here the beds, ranged in recesses 
of the walls, and the cupboards which contained 
the domestic apparatus of the establishment. 
In the present instance, tthe cows had been dis- 
missed to a temj)orary shelter provided for them 
at a littl§ distance from the house, and their stalls 
had been fitted un.wjjh beds for the worknien, so 
that tobacco-smoke had of late issued from the 
recesses which had been wont to exhale the 
sweet br^tlf of cows. The clothing which the 
cows v^re in damp weather still hung against the 
party^ions of the stall, denoting their original 
destpatioi^, 

“ Do you know, papa,” said Francesca, who 
had been talking with ‘ Jan’s wife, “ it was only 
for brandy that these people struck, after all. 
They were not in such a hurry for their money 
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but that they could liave waited for a remittance ; 
but for spirits they could not wait.’^ . 

“ How should tliey ?** inquired Jan. “ Working, 
as they did, up to their knees in water for seven 
or eight hours a-day, how should they eMst with- 
out brandy V* 

Every body agreed that spiilts were the only 
safeguard against the pferils of ditch water, and 
that eight hours a day was very hard work indee;>. 
Few labourers could be brought to exceed six. 
But why, Slyk asked rather angrily, was brandy 
wanting ? There was* plenty to be iad at Winkel, 
and Jan might have been obliging enough to 
purchase d supply, for which he knew very ^^ell 
he should have been presently paid, J^an opened 
a cupboard door, in order to display the evidence 
of his having no cash at command just now. 
Some pictures, handsomely framed and carefully 
covered with canvass, were laid up there, to be 
sold at the next Rotterdam fair. Jan’s wife 
piqued herself on her t^iste in paintings, and her 
husband had before found it answ%r ^yeU to trust 
to it fpr the investment of money which ^ust- 
otherwise lie where it couhf gather neither profit 
nor interest. He, and other I)ut9h peasants, had 
made money by selling again the jmiicipus pur- 
• chases they were enabled to make from l?}me to 
time. Those who dareq not venture upon pic- 
tures had small speculations in gold ^hains and 
other expensive ornaments ; and a yet hunibler 
class had their little ventuiKS of books and foreign 
toys. Every thing sold at the Rotterdam fair ; 
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and every Dutchman might be trusted to make 
his speculation answer. 

Jan having proved that his capital did not 
exist in a form that would immediately exchange 
for brand>y, intimated that lie had something to 
i^ private, and to show out of doors to the 
gentlemen. As they went out, Heins declared 
his intention of furnishitig an abundant supply 
of spirits out of the stock at Amsterdam, which 
had been destined for England, but was scarcely 
likely to be wanted there till the course of ex- 
change had turned., Atf^iresent, while the ex- 
change was in favour of Holland, the British 
mefehants were, of course, stimulated to export 
as much as they could, a^id would receive no 
produce from Dutch ports, clandestinely or 
openly, till they had jiaid their debts by exporta- 
tion. Slyk made a light mention of this being 
one convenient method in which Heins’s proposed 
assistance might be adva^iced ; and an immediate 
supply of brandy, salt buttpr^and meat was pro- 
mised. 

'\^it^it'Jan had to show was of no little iipport- 
tance. No one iTnoi^s better than a Dutchman 
that water is never idle, even when it appears 
perfectly stagnant. Tije pools which had spread 
over tlie ground whence Jlhe turf had been dug, 
lay so still that the bird^ might have used them 
for a looking-glass in which to dress their 
plurfiage ; ljut these waters were, nevertheless, at 
work, as Jan proved bjfcleading his guests to one 
spot of the inner dyke, where the soil appeared 
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to be sliglitly c^ivin^* way.' On tliis stormy coast, 
as in otlicT parts oF Holland, the sea- dyke was 
not the only protection provide<l for the pHstures 
which lay beneath its level. It was all-suflicicnt 
for common times and seti^ons, but in tJic event 
of a slight irruption, or of any acci%lent to 
mills on the neighbouring'camfls, it was desirable 
to have a channel provKled to carry off an occfa- 
sional flood. Such a channel was furnished by 
erecting a land-dyke wftliin the sea-dyke, leaving 
the space between to serve as a passage for any 
overflow^ of water. Tli8 whole range of the sea- 
dyke near Winkel was in admirable order. No 
dyke in iTie country was more thickly plailtcd 
with the reed which* assists the gathering and 
hardening of the sand thrown up by flic waves. 
Its top was broad enough for two carriages to 
pass with ease ; and its internal slope was of a 
soil so hard that nothing but the matted grass 
would grow upon it. ^he inner dyke was yet 
hardly consolidated ' Itpt the process was hastened 
by the planting of trees to a grout extent. The 
* young wood throve, and gave promiSe Jf bjyatJin|^ 
the whole soil in a net-wo/k oli roots. Tlie only 
doubtful point was the one now indicated by Jan. 
The bog water had spread to the •foot of this 
mound ; and just there, the roots of* a young 
willow seemed to be starting. This was all : 
but, to the eye of a Dutchman, it conveyed ifiuch. 

Slyk gave positive orders for the^imm^iate 
erection of a mill to aid fthe drainage ; and that 
no more turf should be dug till an abundance of 
lime was prepared to fill up the drained field, and 
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till the bank was ascertained to be in a sound 
condition. He made Heins observe that there 
was very little water between the dykes, and no 
probability of more before all should have been 
renderedr secure. — Jan prepared himself to set 
cf^ in^pursuk of the workmen, authorized to bring 
them back by the granting of even better terms 
than before, if such shouM be demanded. 

-Heins observed that the masters of labourers 
in some other countries were more happily cir- 
cumstanced than he and his friend. In Eng- 
land, men asked work of" the masters, who were 
therefore in a situation to exercise a choice, and 
to ^xert some authority; but in Holland, the 
masters had to seek for lab^-'urers, and were con- 
sequently at their mercy as often as there hap- 
pened to be no scarcity of work. Even at pre- 
sent, when, through the quantity of wealth in 
the country, it was difficult to find employment 
for capital at home, and there was therefore more 
labour to be disposed of thandn the days of com- 
parative poverty, the labouring classes were able 
to Foal^e their own terms, from the abundance 
which they possefesedl One of the .difficulties 
attending any new undertaking was the manage- 
ment that was necessary to bring the requisitions 
of the kbourer into agreement with the interests 
of the master. 

“ Another difficulty,” observed Slyk, “ is the 
pooi^ encouragement that is given to liberal un- 
dertakings in this country. Our banks will bring 
on a general distress, if they do not mend their 
measures. If they are so timid and so ilK 
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humoured as they are now about discounting 
bills, and lending money to the spirited indiyi- 
duals who exert themselves to benefit their coun- 
try, everything will go to ruin. It is a part of 
their regular duty to assist those w4io would 
enrich, those who would Jt)eautify tlfb face<,"*I^^Ie 
land ; but there is more Jrouble than most en- 
terprises will pay in* getting a few bills 3is- 
countcd.*’ 

Before he had finished his complaint, the 
messenger from Amsterdam had appeared and 
delivered Vanderput’s Tetter to 'Heins. There 
was something in Heins’s frowning brow^and 
falling countenance as he read, which induced 
Jakob to take up hisp theme again as.soon as he 
could obtain a hearing. He enlarged once more 
on the avarice and cowardice of the banks, which 
refused to aid even such an undertaking as the 
one before their eyes. Heins would scarcely be- 
lieve it, but the Leyde» bank had within a week 
refused to discount bills drawn ^ Cats of Haer- 
lem upon Geysbuk of Rotterdam. 

Hfins could very easily believe it. 
fusal of the bank probably arise from the same 
cause which would now, he feared, prevent him 
from making the advances he had destined to the 
undertaking before him. He found that the* 
turn of the exchange had given such a stijpulus 
to importation that he had less mo]jey at com- 
mand, unfortunately, than he' could have had at 
any other conjuncture.-^But he had promised, 
Slyk reminded him. He had promised brandy, 

It ^ 
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buttor, aiul meat immediately, and money to a 
considerable amount 

Subject to tlio consent of liis partner, Ileins 
observed; and bis partner now wrote him word 
tliat tlieh* joint capkal was already completely 
itirc4,ted. " 

‘‘ But you have capital of your own, indepen- 
dent of the partnership,”' said Slyk ; “ you, and 
your mother also. I beg your pardon fOr seem- 
ing to interfere in your concerns, my dear fellow ; 
but 1 am not one to stand by quietly, and see a 
young friend, Just left t6 bis own guidance, let 
blip so splendid an opportunity as ibis of making 
thirty per cent, of bis spare capital. I bavc a 
great regard for your me^tber too, and would 
fain see that ber worldly concerns do not suffer 
from ber being deprived of ber husband, my 
very good friend. If she were here, with three 
thousand guilders in ber right band, I would 
merely say, ‘ here is our ground, there is the 
sea,’ and leave the rest to«Ii€r own good sense.” 

Heins looked about him for some time before 
•tio'-wiftde any reply, J^d then lamented that this 
soil was not alrclkdy fit for pasturage, as some 
German and Danish cattle were on the point of 
arriving tp bb fattened ; and it would have been 
one way of aiding the %pbeme to deposit them 
on tips spot. Jakob explained that there was a 
farm at a little distance which belonged, he de- 
clared, toj himself. He would say no more than 
that any advances madel^by Heins might be repaid 
in the feed of these cattle, and thus made inde- 
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])on{lent of wliatovor risk might be thought to 
fitteud the grand scheme. 

Long did Heins pace to and fro on the dyke, 
jx)nclering Ids resources, ^nd reconsidering the. 
letter of his })artncr, which was as follows; ’ 

“ I am sorry that your ^ab^ence occurs just at 
this time, however sliort it may be : for efery 
day may make so important a difference in the 
course of exchange as may materially affect our 
commercial concerns. Ilow long the exchange 
may remain as it is th?te is no saying, as there 
is a rumour of the enforcement of tithe on the 
cultivation of madder in Great Britain ;* and 
this will bring the* madder of a Presbyterian 
country like ours, which pays no titlie, into the 
market, at an advantage which must tempt those 
merchants to export largely who are now im- 
porting. If, besides this, certain relaxations of 
monopoly which are t^ked of should take place, 
to the advantage Idutch commerce, our exports 
to Great Britain will be so abundant as j^resently to 
turndie course of exchange. It is our pp-Rt#44i««, 
while we can get bills cheap, tb urge our business 
to the fair limits of our capital, that we may have 
the fewer debts to pay to Englflnc^ when that 
competition for bills ajises which must iiertainljj 
follow the present abundance. I did business 
with Visscher this afternoon, as yju were not 
here to do it for me. He is too busy (leaking 
his fortune, I suppose, •out of the variations of 
exchange) to have a word to say to his old 
friends till after 'Change hours. I fancy that 
the bills on England which have fallen in value 
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brinjT a pretty profit into tlie broker’s pocket 
when transmitted to Paris, wliere the exchange 
is greatly in favour of England. Vissclier must 
be making much more by this state of tilings 
tWi he lost a while ago by the variation which 
Uiok^dace in conscquchce of the depreciation of 
money in Paris. A fifie lot of bills in his liands, 
which would have borne a premium oven night, 
were gladly disposed of a'c a discount the next 
day. Vissclier has never forgiven the over-issue 
of paper which caused thi*. ; but he is making up 
for it now. His charge per cent, on these trans- 
actions is no trifling gain in these btisy days. 
When the exchange is once^^more at par, he will 
spare us a* day at Saardam to ta) k over a little 
speculation in which it seems to me that we may 
share with advantage. 

“ It is rumoured on 'Change to-day that a 
certain provincial bank has taken up a suspicion 
of the mcjins by which a jpifpsent neighbour of 
yours is floating^a scheme which he boasts of as 
PJ oinj.sin g gfoat things. It is said that a confe- 
deration of needy men have tried the now unusual 
trick of drawing on one another in a circle, and 
thus raising ,pioney to carry on their scheme, 
which tb^y^ may or may not be eventually able 
*to pay. The bank in question has been gradually 
getting out of the scrape for some time past, not 
forcing the parties to a bankruptcy, but making 
more and more difficultyi^about discounting their 
bills. The other banks which have been favoured 
with the custom of the parties are taking the hint, 
it is said, and looking close into the character of 
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tlie transaction. If so, the truth of the matter 
will soon appear. Meanwhile, sliould any spe- 
culator fall in your way, beware of his represen- 
tations ; particularly if he talks of the ^listress of 
the country, and attributes it to tlni 
the banks. The country's prosperous, and the 
banks know what they ^are &bout full as well as^ie. 
When 1 have said ‘ beware,’^ have said that which 
makes me think it woFth while to send a special 
messenger with my letter. Besides this, I have 
only to say that I shalk be glad, to see you at 
liome ; and that if your mother has any fine pas- 
turage uTftenanted, our Danish cattle may as*well 
be landed in her nei^ibourhood, and fattened on 
her meadows as on those of a straifger. Ar- 
range this as you please. 

In the days wlien extensive alterations in the 
currency of trading countries were common, 
commerce was much indebted to the intervention 
of such men as Vip^her. The bill-brokers held 
the power of equalizing the exciiange, or of pre- 
'ventipg its variations from exceedifig’a cejj^ 
limit. The variations of fhe neal exchange can, 
it is true, never exceed the limit fixed by the 
cost of transmitting metals ; for, soon as the 
premium which a merchant has to pay*oi?„ the bill_ 
he wishes to purchase is higher than the expense 
of sending gold and silver, he, and othei% cir- 
cumstanced like himself, will pay debiS in ndoney, 
the competition for bill^ will be lessened, and 
their price will fall : but the tendency which the 
exchange has to correct itself is much assisted 
by the operations of the bill-brokers, who, at? 
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they deal in the bills of many countries, can 
transport this kind of currency from places 
where it is superabundant to places where it is 
scarce. ,Like all other traders, they seek to buy 
their^article is cheapest, and to sell where 
it i^ dearest ; and this, of course, lessens the 
cheapness and the dearnftss in different places. 
At the present time, the bills on England were 
cheap at Amsterdam, and dear in Leghorn ; and 
Visscher, and other bill-brokers, by buying up 
bills on England, and transmitting them to Leg- 
horn, assisted in equalizing the demands of Hol- 
land and England, and also of Leghorn and 
England, on each other, and thus aided in re- 
storing the exchange to par. 

But when the currency of any country is 
altered, no operations of the bill-brokers, or of 
any one else, can prevent the exchange from 
appearing to sustain a , great variation, though 
those who understand the qiri^umstances, and are 
not apt to be ttlarmed by the mere sound of 
know that, in such a case, if the exchange 
be really at par, it^anhot be nominally so, and do 
not therefore trouble themselves about the appa- 
rent different. This nominal variation does not 
affect trade ; because th§ decrease in the price 
of goods to be exported answers to the discount 
whieft the exporting merchant sustains on his 
forei^b bilf : that is, if an English merchant 
draws a bill on Amsterdam for 1000 guilders in 
return for 90^. worth of goods, the discount at 
which the Englishman sells his bill exactly an- 
swers the saving he has made from the price of 
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tlio goods exported beifig lowered tlirougli tlie 
depreciation of the English currency : while the 
premium which the hill would bear in Paris an- 
swers to the apparent surplus of the 100 guilders. 
The holders of bills drawrj before the alterations, 
in the currency took place are afteoted by,?ii'A^ 
changes ; and such liabilities to profit and loss 
arc among the evils jfttendant upon fluctuations 
in currency ; but tlie amount of exportation and 
importation, and tlierefore the real exchange, are 
in no wise aflected by alterations in the represen- 
tative of their value. 

If tlie course of the exchange is watched with 
anxiety, It should be with regard to the noifiinal 
and not the real variiition. As a test of the state 
of the currency of the country its deviations are 
important, and cannot be too narrowly observed 
by those in whom the power resides of enlarging 
and contracting the currency. But the real vari- 
ation might be safely Jeft to itself, even if there 
were no intervenUoi^ of bill-brokers by which 
equalization is secured. The variation can never 
pass^he amount by which the cost of transa^i^iis^j 
payments in metal exceeds th&t of making pay- 
ment in bills. This cost can never be great while 
there is a set of persons, like bill-brokers, to buy 
bills where they are .cheapest, and sell them, 
where they are dearest ; and thus, by arbitrating 
the exchanges of different countries, equalize the 
whole. As such equalization aids ^he security 
of property, commerce is largely indebted to the 
intervention of this class of dealers. 

If any ncieans could be found by which the 
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rise and fall of money could take place at once 
and equally all over the trading world, there would 
be an end to nominal variations of exchange, 
and commerce would be divested of one of its 
mysteriec : but this ran never be while produc- 
more abundant in one place than another ; 
and while the cost of the carriage of commodities 
increases with distance. * Mrs. Snoek found it 
cheaper living at Winkel than at Amsterdam ; 
that is, the great articles of consumption were 
produced at hand, and had no cost of carriage to 
bear ; and the value of fSie precious metals was 
therefore higher at Winkel than in Amsterdam, 
80 fnuch higher as to induce the Amsterdam ex- 
porter wlip made purchases of her butter and 
cheese to pay her in that commodity which was 
cheap to him while it was dear to her, — money. 
In return for the produce of her farm, which was 
shipped from her neighbourhood, there was a 
flow of money from Anj-sterdam to Winkel ; a 
flow which would continues till money, becoming 
more plentiful Winkel, fell in value so as to 
IbeTter worth the while of both parties 
that Mrs. Snoek fehould be paid in commodities. 
If the respective commodities should balance 
each other iif value, so as to show that there was 
the sarfie proportion of njoney in both places, no 
money would be transmitted ; but if money 
at length ^abounded at Winkel more than at 
Amsterdam, it would become worth Mrs. Snoek^s 
while, in her turn, to b«y the merchant’s commo- 
dities with that which was cheap to her while it 
was dear to him. Such inequalities must exist 
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in different parts of the same country, and, much 
more, in different countries ; and, wliile tlicy do 
exist, the coins of countries will change their re- 
lative value, and there will be nominal variations 
of the exchange, wholly independent of the total 
amount of sales between different countries.**''" 
At present, as in all former times, money was 
dearer at Winkel than at Amsterdam ; Mrs. Snoek 
delivered the produce her farm to be shipped 
at the dyke near her own abode, and was paid 
in money from Amsterdam. As this suited her 
views of ])rudence, she designed to remain, with 
her family, where she was, while Winkel con- 
tinued to be a cheap place of residence. Slyk 
was happy to hear Ihis, both as it '\ffbrded a 
prospect of many opportunities of confirming his 
hold on Heins’s speculative enthusiasm and his 
purse ; and because it was likely to bring more 
of Messrs. Vanderput and Snoek’s herds of lean 
foreign cattle to fatten on the pastures round 
Winkel. Mrs. Snobb had but little pasturage to 
let while she kept up a fine dairy oK Imr own ; 
and Jakob’s drained fields woulcl be tenan^d-uli 
fast as they were ready to bear the weight of the 
herds that hungered for the rich verdure which 
springs from such a soil as he 'cotfld ^boast of. 
This matter was settled on the road homewards ; 
Heins seeing nothing in such an arrangemei^jt in- 
consistent with the caution recommen^d by his 
partner; and Mrs. Snoek thinking it well that 
her son should obtain soihething from Jakob in 
exchange for the advances made or to be made. 
Not that her opinion was asked by Heins, Being 
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a man of business, lie cared for the opinion 
of* any woman j but, nevertheless, lie bad no 
objection to her approbation. 

Orders were left with Jan to bring back the 
.work-people without delay ; and Gertrude was 
Sony, to hear, before ^Heins’s departure in the 
afternoon, that he lioged to come again shortly 
to visit his family, and liis very good friends the 
Slyks. She did not choose to acknowledge the 
look which conveyed that they would not be the 
only causes of his return. She had the hojie, 
however, that his DaniJh cattle were included 
with herself in his unexpressed regards. 


Chapter VII. 

A NIGHT’S PHOBATION. 

Wpy tntRt Gertrude go so soon?’* jisked 
Christian of his mothir, one fine evening, when 
the little family were seated at their homely sup- 
per. “ 1 ani sure when she came, she did not 
mean tp away so soon. Nobody wishes her 
to go.** 

wish her to stay,** replied Mrs. Snock ; 
and €hjrtititle knows that I do ; so that I think 
she would stay if she <jpuld. But vou can ask 
her” 

Gertrude must go the next morning, though 
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she was as fond of tlic roiintry, and as sorry to 
leave lier friends as Cliristian could desire. Her 
servant had orders to prepare for the little 
voyaj^e, and 

“I will stop her,*’ cried both tjie younore^ 
children, each trying to* outstrip the othei’ in 
getting down from their IWgh stools and dyhig 
to the door. Their mother called them back, 
with a* rebuke for leaving their seats before 
grace was said ; and even Christian thought 
llial Gertrude should allowed to do as she 
pleased. 

“ But, *1 he continued, “ the pastor comes with 
Heins to-morrow or the next day ; and you 
could go home with tfiem, instead of lufving only 
your old woman to talk to in the trekschuit.” 

“The pastor will talk to you instead of to me,” 
readied Gertrude, with a smile ; “ and that will 
be better for you than parting with three friends 
at one time.’* 

“ But you have he^er seen tlm rush-planting 
here,” exclaimed Luc. “ We all casiiie^too late 
for the spring planting; awl n^w, you are goThg 
away before the autumn one. I do not know 
whether they will let me plant any tj^is year ; but 
last year, they would not allow any ckilcjren to 
go nearer than the top ©f the dyke. Just as if 
we sliould pull any up !** 

The imputation of pulling up reeds^frow© the 
dykes was repelled as indignantly by a Dutch- 
man, woman, or child, in Those days, as a charge 
of sheep-stealing would now be in this country. 
Such an act was death, according to the old 

16 L 
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Dutch law, and the entirh nation was educated to 
regard it with disgust and horror. 

Christian told how he was laid on tlic edge of 
the dyke, and saw gangs of men and women at 
work on die slope, ]>Irnting tlie reeds with vvliicli 
the hanks were bristled, in order that the sand 
wlych was washed u}^ by the sea should be re- 
tained till it hardened intb an outer coating of 
the mound. If Gertrude would stay, perliajis 
Heins would take the whole party out in a boat, 
to see from the bay the peojile at work all along 
the dyke, while the sea washed their very feet. — 
Mr§. Snoek thought it a still better reason for 
Gertrude’s remaining that Amsterdam was now 
in its lea^t healthy state. She would find tlie 
canals very offensive, after the air of the open 
sea, to which she had been accustomed of late. 
In another month they would be cleared out, and 
then all would be safe till the next season’s hot 
weather. Katrina, whciwas waiting, — that is, 
sitting at work in the wiiivlow till she should be 
wanted,-r-put m an observation that the waters 
tUftlfd Wink el had nf^ver been fresher tliac now. 
The late high seas had filled the channel between 
the inner and the sea-dyke, and all the mills bad 
been in fgll ^activity for some days. The apothe- 
cary ^as of opinion thjat there would be less 
agu£^ at Winkel this autumn than for many sca- 
Bon^pUJit. So saying, Katrina looked out, to 
see how all the mills within view appeared to be 
alive, their sails swinging, and their machinery, 
open towards the water, whirling and twisting, 
Its if by some self-moving power. 
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She did not draw in her head immediately ; 
and Luc would have hastened to see what it was 
tiiat attracted her attention, but that grace liad 
not yet been said. 

“ Kaatje, wliat is the# matter?*’ Asked hea 
mistress, as she saw tlie work drop fronv tlfe 
maid’s hands. 

Christ, have pity : the dyke has burst 1” ex- 
claim eel Katrina. ' “.The flood comes pouring 
Mercy ! how it sweeps in by the peat-fiekl 1” 

“ The 2 ’eat- field ! pien we are lost,” cried 
Gertrude. “ Where ** 

“ ModicT !** said Christian, “ say grace, and 
let us go.” 

Not one word of ^he long grace was omitted 
or hurried, or y)ronounced in a less steady voice 
than usual. When it was ended, Mrs. Snoek 
issued her orders. 

“ To the upper rooms, my children ! Chris- 
tian, we will carry yoif to the top of the house, 
Katrina, ring the g^at bell. It may be heard 
as far as the village. But first, elose all the 
lowef* shutters. They majj become little defence. 
And, Gertrude, we must put out a flag from the 
roof.” 

“The summer-house 1” suggested Christian, 
“ Tlie boat is there.” 

“ True, true. We will get to the sui^mer- 
house, if there is still time.” 

There was time, as the summer-house stood 
on high ground, and ^he water had not yot 
reached the lowest jmrt of the garden. The 
servants and children ran as fur their lives. Mrs. 
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Snoek and Gertrude, v.lio carried Cliristian’s 
little couch between them, walked more slowly, 
and stopped at a scat half-way up the gravel 
walk. Tliere they looked around, and perceived 
.that theiruabodc and ifs precincts formed a little 
islapd in the midst of a flood, which was ra])idly 
advancing on every side, as if to close them in. 
Tossing waves were chasing each other over the 
green fields, swallowing up all that carnedn their 
way ; while the terrified cattle, for the most part, 
ran towards the farm- buildings on the little dyke 
below, as if to find safely there ; and a few en- 
deavoured to keep their footing in the midst of 
the tide, lashing with their tails every swell that 
came to buffet them. The trim garden, with its gay 
beds, shone in the evening light with as quiet an 
air as if its low hedge formed a sufficient security 
from the deluge, wliile a sunny haze hung like 
a canopy over its recesses, and made the tran- 
quillity of the upper air r»ontrast strangely with 
the watery surface, whiclu/^sjemed troubled by 
storm. J"a(^ofl' the village rose upon the loftier 
dyke which bordered the canal, its grey willows 
looking as firmly tooted, its houses as spruce as 
when no one dreamed of its being within the 
reach of ^ccMent. Thither Gertrude^s gaze was 
turned Intently. 

“ Thank God ! the whole country round is 
not muler water,” she cried, “ It is only the 
sectiim between the north canal and Winkel. 
Thank God 1 there are<jut few in jeopardy.” 

Christian could perceive that people were ga- 
thering on the dyke of the north canal ; and 
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both tliey and tlie Winkel peoj)Ie seemed wholly 
occupied ill watching the section which lay be- 
tween. Not a face appeared to be turned the 
otlicr way. 

“ A horse !*’ cried Christian. “ JD6 not yo^< 
sec a horse on tlio ridge ? .The magistrate is 
out, and the people will bt'gin to do sometlwng 
for us.’/ 

That the magistrate was on horseback to take 
the command, — a jiractice which is reserved for 
very rare occasions, — ms a favourable sign ; hut 
Mrs. Snoek silently pointed to one which dashed 
Cliristiaifs confidence. The dyke which* had 
given way, — the same that had been injured 
by Slyk’s bog- water, — appeared nmv to he 
crumbling down, ell by ell, with a rapidity wliich 
defied all attempts at repair. Its layers of soil 
oozed away in mud ; its wattles were floating on 
the billows ; and the blocks of stiff’ clay wliich 
liad lain square, pijc* upon another, showed a 
rounded surface till they disappeared from their 
posifjjons. The opening enlarged e ^ry moment, 
and It seemed as if the ti(^ iif the outer channel 
rose in proportion as it found a vent. The first 
drihblings over Ihe edge of the dyl§e appeared at 
wider and wider distances, while the^u§hing in 
the centre grew more copious as the waters be- 
low rose to meet it. 

“ Do but hear 1” said Christian, inJwiw^voice. 
“ How it splashes and ];pars !** 

His mother perceived that spray was beginning 
to fly in at the gate at the bottonr of the garden, 
and some of the poor cattle were already afloat, 

L 3 
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supported for awhile ty the clothing whic'n 
would soon help to sink them. She made a sign 
to (Gertrude to resume her share of their burden, 
and they proceeded towards the summer-house. 
— When file servants had been sent back for the 
provisions they ought to have brought with them, 
and had returned wilh all they could fetch away, 
(tiic lower apartments being already flooded ;) 
their mistress gave orders for the summer-house 
door to be closed. Christian begged to be first 
carried out for a momei^t. He wished to look 
up to the roof. A stork was perched tliere, 
flapping its wings ; and Christian was . satisfied. 
The next thing to be done was to bring the 
boat immediately under the v^indow, and to fasten 
it securely to the summer-house, that it might 
not be carried away out of reach. 

“ I wish the pastor was here,*^ said Christian, 
who, with the rest of the party, had little appre- 
hension of personal danger, as long as the even- 
ing was serene, and the ext^iA of the devastation 
limited, ^ wish the pastor was here now, to 
tell us wliat we ought to do.’’ 

“ We need no voice of man,” replied Gertrude. 
“ Hark, how ^eep calleth unto deep I” 

The bo)i looked entranced as he fixed his eyes 
nlternately on the line of blue sea, where ships 
were , gliding in the light breeze, and on the 
muddijMsaai^e around, whicli already bore many 
wrecks, and assumed a more threatening ap- 
pearance every moment.*’ His mother’s voice in 
prayer was the first thing that roused him. — 
Hefure it ceased, the garden had a multitude 
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of streams running through it, and only a few 
red and yellow blossoms reared their heads whtire 
all had lately been so gay. Next came the first 
dash against the walls of the building, and spray 
thrown in at tlie window, whence l^oselyn witl,i 
drew in mute terror. liefore closing the 
shutter, her mother giy^e an anxious look towards 
the village and the farm- buildings. 

“ Tlie herd and his wife have a boat, and each 
a stout arm,” said she, “ and we may consider 
them safe. Kaatje, can row ; and botli 
Gertrude and 1 can hold an oar. They do not 
seem to* be doing anything for us from* the 
village.” 

Katrina, alarmed, like the rest of ihe party, 
by her mistress’s words and manner, declared 
that she had never dijipcd an oar in troubled 
waters. It was little she could do on a canal. 
The sun was gone down too, and what were they 
to attempt in the d^/k? Surely her mistress 
would remain where they werft till assistance 
came, even if that should not be till^mftrning. — 
Certainly, if possible, was# hew mistress’s reply ; 
from which Gertrude inferred that Mrs. Snock 
thought tlie summer-house unsafe. «It was raised 
on piles, like the *best part of Amstefldaip, and 
more strongly founded than the dwelling-house ; 
but it even now shook perceptibly ; and it secerned 
too probable that it might fall very s.5rt«Tiif the 
rush of waters continued. 

Twilight faded away, and darkness succeeded, 
and no hail from^ a distance was yet heard : — 
no sound but that of waters, to which the party 
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remained silently listening ; Christian, with his 
eyes fixed on the scarcely discernible boat which 
danced below, and Gertrude watching for the 
moon as ,^inxiously as if their safety depended 
!i.n a gleam of light. It came, at length, quiver- 
ing on the surface -bel&vv, and lighting up the 
tre6 tops which appetired here and there like 
little islands where the inner dyke had been. 

The flood was found to have risen to tlie level 
of the floor ; and the servants, almost glad to 
have something to do, '’began to lower the pro- 
visions into the boat. Presently a loud crack 
was^ heard ; tlie mirror, which rcflectedPthe bro- 
ken moonbeams, was perceived to hang awry ; 
and, mofe‘ ominous still, the stork first fluttered 
and then sped away. 

“ Do you see, mother ?*’ said Christian, as he 
pointed upwards. “ AVc must go,” 

“ You are not afraid, my dear boy ? Katrina 
and I will go first, and ^e^nrude will let you 
down while wc^keep the boat steady. You arc 
not afraifl, \Jhristian 

“ I wish Luc \^as ilbt so frightened,” replied 
the boy, who, in truth, seemed more animated 
than alarmed. “ Luc, the Spirit is on the face 
of thesi3 waters too.” 

Rosclyn, tired out, had fallen asleep on her 
mother’s bosom. It was a rough waking, amidst 
sprajTUOT’the chill night air ; and she made her 
cries heard further tiian perhaps any signal 
shout that her companions could have raised. 
Nothing that had yet happened had distressed the 
party so much as this cliild’s screams, renewed 
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with every pitcli of ^le boat, vvliicl), tlioui>Ii 
strong, and so large as to consist of two cabisis, 
was now tossed like the lightest shallop. Chris- 
tian never could bear Roselyn’s lamentations, 
and they now had their iwsual effect upon him 
of making him cough dreadfully, aftd upsetting 
liis cheerfulness for the lijne.* When he coidd 
find voice, he begaif to complain of several 
things which no one could remedy ; and struggled 
the more to cxjwess himself, the more violently 
his cough returned. 

“ You must be silent,* Gertrude said, gently. 

“ We cannot help one another. God only can 
help us now ; and we must await his will.*’ 

“ Thank you for putting me in rnimy* cheer- 
fully replied the boy. “ O, Gertrude, I wonder 
what that will is ! Do you tliink we shall sink 
deep, deep in these cold waters ? I think the 
apostle Peter was very daring to go down out of 
the boat. There is im Christ now to come over 
these rough waves, ami bid us not be afraid. O, 
if there were ” 

“We can try not to be afraid, as if lie were 
really bere,” said Gertrude. “ Let us be still, 
lest we should be tempted to complain.” 

Christian did not speak again, aijd tried to 
suppress his cruel cough. His mother was! aware « 
of the effort, and would have had him Ci^rried 
down, saying that the poor boy w as^^ lo p med. 
whether lliey ever reached land or not. He would 
never get over the exposure of this night. Chris- 
tian made no opposition, but Gertrude suggested 
that the boat itself was in danger from the wrecks 
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wliicli it encountered ; .^nd that the only chance 
of safety, in case of any ^reat shock, was in being 
on the exj)osed j)art. So Christian was left to 
feed his spirit as he would with the impressions 
‘ which cafne^upon his ^awakened senses. 

Katrina’s oarliad be^en carried away at the first 
attempt to use it. The other could be employed 
only in ])ushing ofl‘ whatever was brought by the 
waves to threaten the boat. One object aficr 
another was recognized by the party ; — a plank, 
wliich from its colour ‘vv^as known to belong to 
the farm buildings ; and a chest that had stood 
in ^lie dwelling-house, which must therefore be 
down. Whatever security might await her fa- 
mily, Snoek saw that Uie fruits of long toil 
and much care were already swept away. 

A fearful crisis came at last, while the party 
were watching a dark object at no great distance, 
whicdi looked like a boat. It might be many 
things instead of a boatv^but it was more like 
one tlian any oJ»ject they had seen tliis night. 
While ske^vas looking at it, something came 
fluttering against Gertrude’s face, whicli 'made 
her start. It was tlie flag which had waved from 
tlie gilt ball of the summerhouse. All turned, and 
dimly saw the whole fabric fall in sideways, and 
disappear amidst a cloud of dust, which was 
blown full in their faces. No fixture could be 
founcinmiai", by which the single oar could be 
made of any avail to jkeep the boat out of the 
eddy. That there were fixed points was soon 
made known, however, by the rcjieated shocks 
which the boat underwent ; shocks which 
threatened to drive in its bottom. 
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“Now God Imvc m^rcy upon ns !” cried tlic 
mother. “ If we go down, it will be now.” 

A cry arose from the children and the servants. 
From Christian there was no cry, hut a groan, 
wliicli, lliongh low, reached his mother’^ ear am^ 
heart. Slie saw that his iiands were grasping 
llie ribs of the boat. 

“ My hoy, your pain is upon you.” 

“ Never mind me,” said the hoy, in a voice 
patient through its agony. “ Let my Father take 
mo. Save Luc. Save I^selyn.’^ 

"idle boat had been stated by the last shock, and 
was now ra])idly sinking. Help was, however, 
at hand. * Tlie dark object was really a h^at. 
The cry had direettid it to the right^jot ; it 
arrived in time to pick up everyone of tHe party, 
not before they were wet, hut before they were 
actually afloat. Christian was very nearly going 
down with the wreck, so firmly were his hands 
clenched to its sides : bpt his mother exerted her 
fast failing strength to^scue him, and afterwards 
to hold him on her knees dflfing the fearful 
struggle with the enemy from whicJi lie would 
thankfully liave been releaSed by drowning. 

The villagers who manned the rescuing boat 
respected the misery of the mothet, whom they 
believed to he watching over her dying* child. 
They spoke only to say that the passage to the 
village would be long and perilous, an d tha t the 
earliest assistance would be procured landing 
on the nearest point the sea dyke, where 
succours could be brought, if there should not 
happen to be a house at band, 
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Before the moon hai\ ^onc down upon tlie 
w.T,tcry waste, tlic party were received into the 
house of a hospitable fisherman, who, with his 
wife, did all that could be done for their safety 
^nd comfort till they„ could be removed to the 
abode of afi acquaintance in Winkel ; or, as 
Gertrude pro2)Osed, to her brother’s country liouse 
at ^aardani. To make the exertion of this re- 
moval was, she believed, the best thing for Mrs. 
Snoek’s spirits and for Christian’s health, which 
might possibly be rc^/yed by the care which 
would be bestowed on him by those whom he 
most loved, in a familiar scene, far disUnt from 
the desolation which must meet his eye every 
time hejooked abroad, if he. remained at Winkel. 

Ilis mother consented with tlie less difficulty 
tliat there was every probability of a fever pre- 
vailing in the district which had been laid waste. 
She had suffered too much from the flood, to 
think of braving the pestilence whicli must 
ensue. When her farm tjervant and his wife 
came to <;prvdolc‘'and relate their share of the perils 
of the preceding ^ight,‘they received her direc- 
tions about saving tlie wreck of the property, and 
doing what might be practicable towards restor- 
ing the esfatd. 

Theke people were full of indignation at having 
been left, with their mistress’s family, to try 
their djapee of escape from drowning, while those 
who deserved such a fate much more had taken 
good care of their owhi security. Jan and his 
household had chanced to sleep on board their 
boats for two or three nights past, after bustling 
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jv])Out witli oxlraordiiiarfy vigour during tlie day. 
Slyk and his daiigliter had also, most oppor- 
tunely, been induced to ])ass a few days with an 
acquaintance whose abode was at some distance 
from the scene of disaster.* They camt to sym 
j)alhize with the Snocks olc^ Jakot) glorifying 
Providence for having intej'fered in so marvellpus 
a manner to preserve Tiimself and Fransje ; and 
Fransje full of anxiety to know whether Heins 
was likely to come to assist in the great work of 
reclaiming the section Wj^)irh now lay waste. 

Heins came as appointed, attended by the 
pastor jcame to see his Danish cattle floj^^ing 
lifeless in the muddy lake ; to try doubtfully to 
fix the point where Itis mother’s pretty ^smidcnce 
had stood ; to ponder whether the extent of the 
damage and of liis liabilities could be concealed 
f rom his partner ; and to wonder how much Ger- 
trude had been told, and what she would think of the 
issue of this his first ^and scheme of enterprise. 

Mrs. Snoek greeteathe pastojyvith a hope that 
she need not look on this calamity aa^a judgment 
on h^r solicitude about vjjorklly interests. The 
pastor had said much to her, and said it often, 
about sitting loose from the things pf this world ; 
and slie trusted she had taken it to heark Unless 
she was much mistaken, she had only endeavoured 
to do what, as a mother, and the widow an 
honourable man, it behoved her to in^^sjsaKe her 
children’s fortunes, and justify their father’s am- 
bition for them. The pastor decided that she 
would best prove the purity of her views by her 
cheerful acquiescence in her present losses. 

M 
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A Dntc]i laily of a latc^v ac^c would liavc found 
it pasylo acquiesce in such losses for tlic sake of 
tlie amount of wealth which remained : but in the 
times of the hi^h prosperity of the Dutch, desire 
,r!:rew witKacquisition„and it was not enoup^h to be 
"iich, if it \^as possible to be richer, or if others 
were richer, or if the individual had been so at a 
preceding time. Though^ she and her children 
had more wealth than they could consume, the 
widow found it required all licr resignation to bear 
patiently the loss of \^iat she had no occasion 
lor. 

You always told me,’* said Christian to the 
pastor, “ to take care not to love any ‘peojde or 
things Jp.o much, because should most likely 
have to leave them all very soon. But you sec 
they have left me. — O, I do not mean my mother, 
and Gertrude, and Luc and Iloselyn ; but I have 
lost my pretty calf; and my tame heron has 

llovvn away; and my tulip^, that beautiful lale- 

blower! There was not sifclra Bybloemen in all 
the district ifte best of mine. When I bade it 
farew ell for this ypr, and looked for the huit time 
into its cup, wdtli its white bottom, so beautifully 
broken with cherry, I did not think it would be 
rotting updeV the water so soon. I never saw 
such a"cup as that flower had. I shall never see 
Bucdi another.” 

Th^yj^i^tor shook his head. Christian, taking 
this for sympathy in his grief, went on, 

“ And my calf had to know me, and to let 
me do what I liked with him. He stood quite still 
to let me help to put on his jacket yesterday when^ 
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llie cveninjT diill was <'oniinp^ on. T am clad I 
did not soc him die, if he splashed in tlic vv’at(T Mke 
one ])oor cow tliat I saw. I sliall never love 
anollier calf, O, now I know why you shake your 
liciad so. ^\)ii think that i should sgofl have left 
lliem, if they had not left mg. Periiaps 1 may 
never get hotter than J am* to-day ; aiul to-day 1 
cannot sit up at all. But, tell me one thing I 
want to know. Do you think animals live again V 
It seems very hard that my calf should clic so 
soon, if it is not to lively more: and, if I am 
to die soon too 

“ You.woidd like to meet whatever you kave 
loved,” said the ])astor, finishing his sentence for 
him. “ I think God Vill give you beingrrfeo love 
wherever you are, Christian ; because 1 think you 
ciinnot live without loving ; and I am very sure 
that, wherever you are, there will be some to love 
you.” 

Christian smiled, aiyl said that people loved him 
now out of kindnesS, because tl^ were sorry for 
,his pain, and tliat he could not dB >?liat other 
cliildren did ; and he lovtd rtiem because they 
were so good as not to mind the trouble be was 
always giving them. He was sin^ they would 
not forget him when he had ceased to lib ajrouble 
to any body ; and periiaps he could do something 
for them when there should be an end of all ^pain, 
and when he might perhaps be as sin:«^*as the 
angel that stood betweer^ heaven and eartii, and 
cried out so that the thunders answered him. This 
reminded Christian to tell how he now knew what 
the voices were like that came from under God’s 

2 
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tlirone. Last night, he hnxl learned vvliat was the 
sound of many waters. Just when his pain came 
on, he thought these voices were cjilling for him. 
He seemed now disappointed that it had not been 
<?o. The pastor told him that it should be left to 
God to call him away in whispers or in thunders. 
Hiji only care should Be to hold himself ready to 
depart. 


Chapter VIII. 

NEAVS AT HOME. 

HEiKs-^consented, at the Earnest request of Ids 
friend Jakob, to remain at Winkel for a few days, 
to superintend the necessary operations there, 
instead of returning southwards with his himily. 
Jakob himself set out in search of labourers, and 
of wherewithal to pay tKjm, His absence was 
considered neegssary, as thfe“ suspicion had got 
abroad iha^ he was somehow the cause of the 
mischief that had^'happened. Justice moved slow 
in Holland at that time ; which did not usually 
signify, as Putchmen also moved slow ; but 
whether iakob had become infused with liveli- 
ness ty his intercourse with the French, or 
whetlier he had learned celerity by his enterprises 
at sea^^e acted little like a Dutchman on the 
present occasion. While the magistrate was yet 
suffering from the fatigue of having been on 
horseback, and his advisers were weighing the 
amount of suspicion against Slyk, Slyk was gone 
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—to return presently, ijf course ; he would cer- 
tainly return immediately, because he said«so, 
and because his friend Heins said so, and be- 
cause liis daughter remained with her servant 
in full repose. 

Heins believed this, ai^l wjrought patiently for 
a few days, being carefull}; tended in the inter^i^als 
of his labours by Francesca, who lavished all her 
attentions upon him : for her father’s sake, as she 
declared. He was so grieved that Heins should 
have been involved in ^y disaster through his 
means, that tlie least that could be done to con- 
sole hin^ was to make Heins as comfortabie as 
possible. Jakob did not, however, return ; and 
when he was fairly (tn the high seas, Ji^'^JUad the 
conscience to let Fleins know that the old rogue 
had set sail from the bay on the night of his de- 
parture, and was now on his way to collect some 
foreign debts, with the proceeds of which he 
would re-ai)pcar whe^^ the storm which was ready 
to burst upon hinf at home sjujuld have blown 
over. In much wrath, Heins took# his passage 
homfi without a moment’ip dAay, being accom- 
panied by Francesca and her duenna ; no place 
being now, as Heins admitted, so jproper for her 
as her father’s residence at Amsterdam. 

On their arrival, her apparent surprise was as* 
great as Heins’s real consternation at finding 
Slyk’s, house shut up, the furniture goiaSf^.and no 
provision made for big daughter's residence. 
Francesca was not slow in finding a reason for 
this, and in conveying her opinion to Heins. Her 
father had concluded that, as Mr. Snoek’s wife, 

M 3 
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she would not want any residence but his ; and 
it would have been a great piece of extrava- 
gance to leave a handsome house and furniture 
to the care of servants, while the master was 
taking a foreign journey. Heins could not agree 
in this interpretation ; but it was impossible to 
leave the lady and her duenna to take care of 
themselves in the midst of Amsterdam. He took 
them to the house of his partner, in order to com- 
mend them to Gertrude’s care. Gertrude was at 
Saardam ; but her br(4her oflered to send for 
her ; which proposal seemed very agreeable to 
Visscher, who was smoking his pipe with Van- 
der^mt at the time of tlie entrance of the some- 
what J^prn party from Wkikel. 

Heins was not slow in assenting, desiring, if 
he could be spared from business, to be the mes- 
senger to Saardam the very next morning. In 
his own mind, he thought it but fair that, in re- 
turn for his enforced civility to a lady whom he 
did not care for, he should"' be favoured with the 
charge of \ier ^nom he was most anxious to 
please. Visscher, Jliowever, resented the idea of 
any one assuming that which he called his oflice ; 
and Vanderput supported him, by intimating to 
his partner;, thkt his future brother-in-law was the 
proper 'person to fetch his sister home. 

Francesca took upon herself to say how fully 
Mr. Snjjek approved, as she also did, of the pro- 
posed connexion. It was but the day before that 
they had been agreeing* on the absurdity of the 
prevalent opinion that M. Aymond would carry 
off the prize, just because Gertrude had a parti- 
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cularly religious tiiru., Mr. Snoek had eagerly 
assented to her opinion that any one who under- 
stood Gertrude might long have seen that she 
was thinking of a very difl'erent person from the 
pastor. 

Heins was stung with^ra^e and inortification 
on hearing this. If his*attachinent to Gertrude 
hail been real, and worthy of her, any disappoint- 
ment which he miglit now have testified would 
have been regarded with respect. As it was, the 
best thing he could do^>yas to seize a ])ij)e and 
surround himself with as dense a smoke as lie 
could raise ; a smoke which drove even Fran- 
cesca from the ajiartment. 

The sense of ihis^mortification was smu^what 
blunted by the occurrence of others. Vissclier 
began a story of which Heins could not at first 
perceive the drift, about his return, once upon a 
time, from a winter expedition to Kotterdam. He 
had skaited from Leyden to Rotterdam for the 
jHirpose of skaitiifg' back again ; and when be 
returned, he found that the woflfl h^d ^ot stood 
still during his absence ; ^ut fiat tidings of loss 
and gain, and of many kinds of change awaited 
him. 

“ Just so,” he went on, “ our' friend Heins 
has been afloat himself, and setting the Country* 
afloat, and he comes hack, taking for gr|inted 
that all is as he left it.” 

“ And is it not?” asked Heins. “ What has 
happened ?” 

“ Only such a variation in the exchange with 
England as will frighten you, if you are no wiser 
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llian our Bank Directors.^ You should see their 

emissaries peering about on ’change 

Vanderput put a stop to this mode of exempli- 
fication of the state of commerce. lie would 
•’'dlovv no disrespectful mention in his presence of 
the body of which he ^^as a member. It was tlie 
business of the reigning burgomasters to ascer- 
tain daily the course of exchange : but they could 
see an inch before their noses, as well as any hill 
broker on ’change, and left it to women and the 
superannuated to trenibje at the sentence, that 
the exchange had turned against Holland. 

V What becomes of our profits no,w ?” said 
Heins. “ Must we let them be swallowed up 
by tha^remium which I s'dppose bills on Eng- 
land now bear in the market 

“ Only your extraordinary profits. You arc 
not going to be rich so soon as you dreamed 
you should be : but neither are you going to he 
impoverished.” 

By the v^iation in the exchange,” added 
Vanderput,* gravely. “ If Mr. Snoek is to be 
impoverished, it \vill be by other accidents.*' 
Before Heins had time to ask the meaning of 
this, Mr. Visgclier went on. 

** You^^hould see the bustle of the exporters 
on our quays. There are Toll and Co., who so 
lately stood enviously watching the briskness of 
your doings, you remember, Mr. Snoek ; their 
time is now come. You and your brethren im- 
ported at such a rate tliat you made bills on 
England scarce in the market. Toll and Co., 
of course, got such a premium on those which 
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they held, as to be abjc to ship off many more 
kinds of ^oods than they could have ventuiied 
U})()n while they had to part with their bills at a 
diM'ouiit. They have been lading ship after 
ship ; and you may now hiiLve time to «ee tliem 
clear out ; for 1 conclude you will not go on to 
import as you have done of late.” 

“ To be sure not,^ said Vanderput. “ Our 
profits on maiiv articles are not sucli as to afford 
the ])remium on bills made necessary by the 
})rcsent scarcity. ATe^uist, for the present, 
confine our business to exporting only those ar- 
ticles which will afford the usual profits, aftcr^thc 
premium is paid.” 

Heins sighed deeply at the prospect his 
grand schemes remaining in abeyance at the 
very time that he fancied lie should be making 
all Amsterdam stare at the magnificence of bis 
importations. The cool, sagacious Vanderput 
rebuked the sigh. 

“ You must ha%e known,” he said, “ that 
things would take this turn. lf?t a^svyered well 
to uj? to import largely wliill bills were cheap, 
it must liave answered in the same way to others ; 
and the extent to which importation was conse- 
quently carried, must turn tlie balance,^rendcring 
it necessary for us to pay our excess Cf debt 
either by sending metal money, or by bidding 
against one another for bills. You n^iust be 
quite as certain that the balance will turn again 
when these busy exporters have brought down 
bills to a discount in our exchange market.” 

“ Hear, all ye rulers who tremble on your 
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thrones when the bahmee is not even!” cri(Ml 
Vwscher. “ All ye rulers, from the Keiser of 
ilie Russias to the worshipful burgomasters of 
Amsterdam !” 

- “ Neitker the Reiser you speak of, nor our 
burgomasters entertain the horror you suppose,” 
obs(;rved Vanderput. “They leave it to the legis- 
lators of Great Britain, France, and Spain to 
dread that either scale of a self-rectifying balance 
can kick the beam. They leave it to the children 
of tlieir nation to be p^*ticularly happy wlien the 
exports of their merchants exceed the im])()rls ; 
— ha})py because they suppose the money owing 
to the country to be so much additional wealth ; 
so inu^b pure gain. The Russian Keisen* knows 
too well the toil and outlay by which his sub- 
jects prepare their tallow and hides, to su])pose 
that the money they fetch from abroad is more 
than an adequate exchange. He knows the 
wants of his people too well not to think that 
the coramoditi^ which are brought tliem from 
other comities ar^ not wortli more to them than 
any money that ilver. was coined. The reason 
why he is anxious to improve the commerce of 
his empire is, that its inhabitants may gather 
mare ancl» more wealth from abroad; and he 
looks on exportation only as a means to import- 
atioi^, as the desirable end.” 

Heins was somewhat surprised at the confi- 
dence with which his partner spoke of the views 
of the mighty Reiser of a distant empire. Before 
he had time to ask whence he derived his in- 
formation, Vanderput gravely turned to his me- 
lancholy partner, and told him that he wished, 
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from liis Lcart, lliat riotliing worse betided Heins’s 
foi limes llian the temporary slackening of bis 
Inulo. It was a pity that be bad so trifled with 
Ins private funds as to indorse the bills drawn 
by Slyk, Geysbuk, and CaUoneach otlrer. Slyk-^ 
as he j)erceived, was gone : Geysbulc^had failed ; 
and us for Cats, — he^had, been made a nn^re 
look One or two careless indorsers, besides 
1 Joins, had become liable for the amounts of 
bills ; and the banks which had been taken into 
tlie circle, had also siiffe^^d ; but the largest bills 
had been indorsed first by Heins, who must now 
bulfcr severely for his credulity and carelessness. 

Vanderpiit was jirobably of opinion that evil 
tidings are most ea.silj»borne when they all 
at once ; for he proceeded to say that as it was 
impossible for him, one of the head merchants 
of Amsterdam, to remain in connexion with a 
man who would be presently known as having 
been made the dupe of a swindler, tbrougli Ids 
own spirit of speculation, the firm of Vanderput 
and Snoek must be dissolved at tlic earlipst prac- 
ficablefterm. The want of,conTi(lence, he added, 
of which Heins had been guilty in entering into 
extensive schemes without the sliglitest hint to 
the partner of his father, and the ste.-^dy friend 
^)f his family, would have constituted a sufficient 
reason for dissolving partnership, if the spcQula- 
tion had issued in complete success. 

Heins began by making light of the matter, 
and proving how rich he Chould remain, even if 
all the claims of Slyk’s creditors were established 
against him j but when it appeared that Vander** 
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put was fav from disputiv>" liis woaltli, but only 
llwiight that it (lid not aflcct the qiicstiou, lie 
became desjicrate, and stormed more like an 
Italian than a Dutchman, as the travelled bill- 
broker daclared. When Heins perceived, how- 
ever, that Ills threats fell powerless on the imjier- 
turbable Vanderput, h,e assumed a more imposing 
mtmd, and dropped granct hints, as he left the 
ajiartment (which he threatened never tore-enter), 
of the mighty things that he vvoidd do when re- 
leased from the thrahh^w of a partnership which 
had never accorded with his commercial jirin- 
ciples any more than with his tastes. 


Chapter IX. 

CLOSE OF A BRIEF STORY. 

Gertrude had long ago told Christian that he 
must vi§iit^ Saardam again, some day, and see 
Master Peter. 4^hri§itian was as little disposed 
to forget Gertrude’s promises as Gertrude hersedf ; 
and he repeatedly reminded her of this one. The 
invitation to Saardam was renewed with all ear- 
nestnhss, but Gertrude would now no longer an- 
swer for Master Peter being visible there. She 
would not say that he w^as gone ; hut neither 
would she engage that Christian should ever see 
him again : and her Veserve on the subject per- 
plexed her little friend. He found he must wait 
for light upon the matter till he reached Saardam ; 
if that day should ever come. 
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That day came ; ancj the dro{)j)in", worn-out 
boy found himself, after much toil and maaiy 
restings by the way, once more placed within 
view of his favourite prospect, with the beams of 
the declining sun glisterii^g on the heaving sue 
face of the sound, and the nearer dock-yards 
checjuered with long shactpws from the timl)j:!r- 
stacksand half-built vessels. It did not diminish 
the interest of the view that about a furlong of 
the dyke came within its range, with its trains of 
passengers hastening to Rndfro, and all the bustle 
taking jdace upon it t^iicli Luc and Roselyn 
thought much better worth attending to t]|jan 
the regular labours of the dock-yard. Christian 
cast an occasional glance that way while^the 
children were looking out, the afternoon after 
the arrival of Gertrude and Christian from the 
north. The rest of the party had been settled 
some clays ; but Christian and bis nurse had 
stopped to rest at the abode of the good dame 
who had offered h^r hospitality, in case of the 
invalid passing her way. This c)Id jjojnan had 
infusetl a further spirit of ^thankfulness into the 
sufiering boy ; so that, tliough he felt himself 
declining daily, he grew more patient as he 
had more need of patience. 

The pastor was now sitting by his side, Speak- 
ing little, and keeping his eye fixed on the 
gleaming sea. 

“ O, look, look !*’ cried Christian, pointing in 
the direction of the road. ^ One, two, four teams 
of dogs ! and the carts piled as high as they can 
bear. They must be going to the fair. — 0, how 
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tired I am!’* he continiK^d, languidly, Here 
I he, while tliat stream of people i)asses on, on, 
on, — all busy, all expecting something, and 
thinking only of being as busy always.” 

“ You -are not tlni only one, Christian, that 
feels this,” said the pastor. “ Some who are as 
strpng as the strongest of yon traffickers and 
pleasure-seekers feel, like you, that the hand of 
God is upon them, to fix them apart while the 
world passes on. It is not you alone, my boy.” 

“ 1 know whom you mean,” said Christian, in 
a low voice. “ Christ stood on the mount and 
on the shore, and saw all the people going up to 
the feast.’* 

“ He did,” replied the pastor, speaking in a 
manner which convinced Christian that he had 
not met his friend’s thought. 

Would you have been busier in France than 
y'ou are here,” he asked, “ if the French king had 
not sent you away ?*’ 

“ Perhaps 1 might ; but God appoints his ser- 
vants th^ir^ station ; and I am content. I am 
content to be the ipinister of his grace, and 
bless him for lightening the hearts of others. He 
will strengthen me to bear the burden of my 
own.” • 

Affer a moment’s thought on the peculiar sad 
ness of the pastor’s tone, Christian laid his arm 
on his friend’s shoulder, and whispered, 

“ I love Gertrude very much too ; and I always 

thought 1 was so* surprised when she told 

me ” 

“ Say no more about it, my boy. Talk rather 
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of nay country, or of iriy kindred, or of anything 
else that I have lost.’* 

“ 1 cannot talk at all,’* said the boy, whose 
tears were fast flowing for the pastor, thougli it 
was some time since he ha^l shed any fgr himself, 
lie lay (|uietly listening to the paster’s consola- 
tions, till his mother appe^red*to say that Master 
I’eter had come to see* him* She was evidently 
wishing to tell something more, if Master Peter 
had not followed at her heels. The pastor has- 
tened to disengage himself from Christian, that 
he might rise and make a profound obeisance. 
Christian, who had never seen his friend offer so 
low a reverence, especially to a carpenter in *liis 
workman’s dress, latighed aloud. Mrs. Snoek, 
much alarmed at this ill-timed mirth, uttere3 at 
once what she had been wanting to say ; — that 
Master Peter was a very difterent Peter from 
what they had imagined, — no other than the 
Keiser of all the Russias. 

While Christiam looked wistfully in Peter’s 
face to learn if this was true, thtf Emperor lifted 
*liim gently from his couch, anti held him in his 
arms as he had done on the first day of their 
acquaintance, assuring him that, as he would not 
allow his fellow-workmen to treat Inm^lifferently 
now that they knew who he was, he should «Je very 
sorry if Christian grew afraid of him. As he 
spoke, he looked with a smile towards the oppo- 
site side of the room, where Luc had backed into 
a corner, and Roselyn wfls peeping from behind 
her mother’s ample skirt. 

“ Luc looks rtfraid of you,” said Christian ; 

N 2 
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“ and I might be afraid, if I were Luc. But, 
sir, I am just going where a great Kciscr is no 
more than a pastor ; and 1 dare say not so much. 
If I see you there very soon, you will not he a 
Keiser, ajiid I shall be no more afraid of you 
than wlicri you were only Master Peter.’’ 

“ Very soon, Chrisfian? 1 hope we shall not 
meet there very soon.*' * 

“ O, yes : ask the pastor,” said the boy, 
eagerly. “ He will tell you that I am going 
very, very soon.” 

This the pastor unhesitatingly confirmed ; but 
added that the Keiser bad, he trusted, a long 
work to achieve before he was called' into the 
presence of the King of Kings. 

“ O, yes,” said Christian, “ how busy you are 
all going to be ; and you. Master Peter, the bu- 
siest of all. You are learning to build fleets 
and cities ; — at least, 1 heard them say so about 
the Keiser ; — and you are getting wise men to 
teach you all that they know (, while I am going 
to a place wherie there is no device nor know- 
ledge.” • ' 

The pastor suggested lliat this probably ap- 
plied only to tlie place where bis body would be 
laid. Tlii^ hiilt sufficed to excite the boy to pour 
out ujjf^n the Emperor a torrent of perplexing 
questions abqjiit wfiat be thought would become 
of the spirit. The readiest answer was, — (what 
was true enough,) — that Christian was com- 
pletely exhausted, and 'must not talk any more 
at present. Peter would come in at the end of 
his day’s work, and tell him about the fleet he 
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intended to build, to ride in the harbour of Ids 
ne w city. Meanwhile* be desired Christian r^ot 
to think he was going to die so very soon. It 
was not at all likely. 11 e would send for his t)est 
})hysician from Russia, aiM tell him Jo restore 
^ Christian, so that the boy should visit him in lijs 
new capital, some time or*otli^r, when the cough 
should be gone, and fiie riiysterious i)ain cured, 
and life a very dilTercnt thing to Christian from 
what lie had ever felt it yet. 

The uj)right jiastor could not silently let pass 
any observations of thfs nature. He reminded 
the Keiser tliat, though placed by the hand of 
God in apposition of absolute dominion over rnul- 
titudes of men, — over their lives and worldly lot, 
— he was no more the Lord of Lile, in a higher 
sense, than the meanest of his serfs. It was not 
for him to say that the bowl should not be broken, 
or the silver cord loosed, when neither was given 
into his hand. 

The mischief, — or what the pastor considered 
mischief, — was however done, fVftgr Peter had 
‘left the apartment, Christian employed himself 
ill speaking when he coukf^ and musing when he 
could not speak, on what he should see, and 
liear, and learn, and do, if lie recoVered enough 
to visit the new capital of all the Russias? He ■ 
gave notice, from time to time, that he did not 
at all expect that this would ever happen ; it 
was unlikely that his pain should ever go away 
entirely, and that Peter should remember him 
when he should be the great Keiser again. Yet, 
as his strength ebbed away, minute by minute, 
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his convictions that he was not cooing to die just 
ye* grew more vigorous. Observing him uniiblc 
to finish something he wislicd to say, his mother 
feared that his pain was coming. 

“ No, J do not lliink it will come. No ! no 
pain — ” YJ^t his ^ face expressed terror of an 
approaching paroxysni. 

“ I wish the Keiser had not come, or had not 
spoken presumj)tuoiisly, as the potentates of this 
world do ever," said Gertrude, more moved to 
displeasure than was common to her gentle 
nature. 

“ The Reiser wishes it too,’^ said Peter, who 
hacl entered the room softly, and saw at a glance 
that Christian’s short day-'of life was likely to 
close nearly as soon as his own clay's work, at 
the end of which he had })romised to entertain the 
boy with stories that could have no charm for a 
dying ear. “ My poor boy, 1 deceived you. I 
have tainted your dying hours. Can you forgive 
me T* 

Christian’s n{{w rigid countenance relaxed into 
the radiant smile which betokened his highest 
mood of faith. The movement, whether of body 
or spirit, summoned his pain ; but its very first 
touch released him. He left the greatest of this 
world’s potentates treasuring up the forgiveness 
of a feeble child, and wondering, as at a new 
thought, that one who had })ower over millions 
of lives should have no more interest than others 
wi{H the supreme Lord1)f Life. 



Summary of Prhiciplcfi illustrated in this 
Votume. 

Nations oxcliaiip^e commodfties,*as individuals do, for 
mutual accommodation ; '‘ieacli«im]>arting of its sujnjrMuity 
to ol)tain tliat in wliich it is deficient. 

Tlie imparting is therefore only a means of obtaining. 
Exj>ortatioii is the means of obtaining importation, — 
the end for which the traffic is instituted. 

The importation of inwhey into a country where 
money is deficient is desirable on the same principle 
which reiylers desirable the supply of any deficient com- 
modity. 

The importation of rrv)ney into a country where money 
is not deficient is no more desirable than it is to dteate 
an excess of any other commodity. 

That money is the commodity most generally bought 
and sold is no reason for its being a more desirable 
article of importation than commodities which are as 
much wanted in the country which imports it. 

That money is the commodity most generally bought 
and sold is a reason for its being tl^ commodity fixed 
upon for measuring the relative an^ounts ^ ojher articles 
of iiafSonal interchange. 

Money bearing different denominations in the different 
trading countries, a computation of the relative values 
of these denominations was made in the infancy of com- 
merce, and the result expressed in term# which are 
retained through all changes in the value of thise deno* 
minations. 

The term by which in each country the original equal 
proportion was expressed is adopted as the fixed point 
of measurement called the^iar of exchange; and any 
variation in the relative amount of the total money 
debts of trading nations is called a variation from par* 

This variation is of two kinds, nominal and real. 
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The nominal variation from par is caiisod by an alter- 
ation in the value of the cnrreiiey of iuiy country, whic^h, 
of course, destroys the relative proportion of its denomi- 
nations to the denominations of the currency of other 
countries. But it does not affect the amount of cornmo- 
tVties exchavapfed. 

The real variation from par takes place wlien any two 
countries import respectively more money and less of 
othftr commodities, or Icss'mont y and more of other com- 
modities. 

This kind of variation is sure to correct itself, since 
the country which receives the larp^er proportion of 
money wull return it for other commodities when it 
becomes a superfluity; ainJ the country which receives 
the smaller proportion of money will gladly import more 
as if becomes deficient. 

The real variation from par can never therefore exceed 
a certain limit. 

lliis limit is determined by the cost of substituting for 
each other metal money and one of its representatives, — 
viz., that species of paper currency whicli is called Bills 
of Exchange. 

M^hen this representative becomes scarce in proportion 
to commodities, and thereby mounts up to a higher 
value than the represented metal^ money, wdth the covSt 
of transmission added ; metal money is transmitted ns a 
substitute ^uvBilis Exchange, and the course of Ex- 
change is reversed and restored to par. 

Even the range of variation above described is much 
contracted by the operations of dealers in bills of exchange, 
who equalize their value by transmitting those of all 
countries fi%m places Avhere they are abundant to places 
where ftiey are scarce. 

A self-balancing power being thus inherent in the 
entire system of commercial exchange, all apprehensions 
about the results of its unimpeded operation are absurd. 
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Chapter I. 

TAKING AN ORDER. 

Mr. CuITver, ihe silk-nianufacturer, arrived! at 
home later than the usual dinner hour, one flark 
winter day. He had been attending a meet- 
ing at the Mansion-house, held on the behalf of 
the Spitalfields weavers, whose deplorable distress 
in the middle of the season caused fearful anti- 
cipations of what their condition might be before 
a warmer season «ik 1 a brisker state of trade 
should arrive. Mr. Culvers JhJugJjts were oc- 
'cupietl, during his slow apd sad walk from the 
Mansion-house to his abode in the neighbourhood 
of Devonshire- square, by doubts whether a time 
of activity would ever arrive ; or, if ii did,^hovv 
long, it -would ;last. Year, aftjpr year,-siRce he* 
had entered business, had he been flattered with 
hopes tha-t permanent prosperity wouIVh oome; 
that the ladies of England would continue to 
prize silk fabrics as the mRst beautiful material for 
dress ; and would grow conscientious enough to 
refuse smuggled goods, when every conceivable 
17 n 
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variety could be bad from the looms of tlieir own 
coantry. These had been Mr. Culver’s hopes 
till of late. Now he began almost to despair, 
and to acknowledge himself tired out by the 
alternate perverseness of customers and work- 
men. As soon as a new fashion was fairly esta- 
blished, and orders abounded, there was sure to 
follow a strike among the men for wages ; they 
invariably urging that a protected manufacture 
must be able to yield good wages to the ope- 
ratives employed in it. As soon as their de- 
mands were yielded to, and the price of goods 
ih^^’cfore enhanced, the market was deluged with 
smuggled silks ; and while trallic was busy in 
the«’ehoj)S, the manufacturer was left to sigh over 
his ruinous stock when the fashion of the season 
had passed away. Being thus the sport, as he 
said, of three parties, — the encroaching weavers, 
the capricious public, and the smuggling shop- 
keepers, — the manufacturer declared that he stood 
no chance of prosperity, however ready the taxed 
millions of 4iis co jntrymen might be to tell him 
that they were madet to sufler that he might 
flourish, and that he had no right to complain 
while so many paid for the protection granted to 
his mg^nulhcture. Mr. Culver found it difficult to 
be gratefhl for the' vaunted prOtfection which did 
him no good ; and was strongly disposed to re- 
sign the favour and his business together. He 
wished he had done it ten years before, when he 
might have withdrawn from the manufacture a 
richer man than now. At present, all the manu- 
factures of the kingdom were in so depressed a 
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state that there was little encouraf^ement to invest 
his remaining Capital in any other concern ; qnd 
it would, if unemployed, barely suflice fur the 
maintenance of his family — his motherless y^ung 
family — whose interests ^^depended (jn himsgjf 
alone. His chief doubt aboutjeaving ofl* business 
immediately arose from something that lie had 
heard at the Mansion-house this day, in conffrm- 
ation of rumours previously afloat, — that it was 
the intention of government to introduce some 
important changes into the silk-trade, — to autho- 
rize a restricted importation of foreign silks. The 
rumour had created a prodigious outcry atjhe 
meeting,* and caused such a contest between cer- 
tain shopkeepers and*manufacturers, such a split- 
ting into two parties, as made it seem probable 
that the interests of the starving weavers — the 
objects of the meeting — would be forgotten be- 
tween them. Mr. Culver was one who wished 
for the removal of the existing prohibition, seeing 
and feeling as he dfd that nothing could be worse 
^than the present state of the, trade-in England, 
and Tielieving that the r^e for foreign fabrics 
might subside when they could be easily had, 
and that it must be a good thing to try a new 
footing for a manufacture which was at^re- 
sent carried on* to the injury of all the ‘parties* 
concerned. If he continued to manufacture, it 
would be with the hope of this change ; but he 
ended with a doubt whether he ought to play the 
speculator much longer, and whether there was 
not something in the nature of the business which 
would for ever prevent its being in a permanently 
flourishing state, b 2 
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Wlien lie approached Ids own., house, he saw 
his* girls looking over the blind, i(s if waiting for 
him j anil, in the background, nurse’s high cap, 
ahvays white, as if by miracle, considering the 
iQ^jality. , 

“ 0, papa!” cried ^Charlotte, “ we thought 
yon^ncver would have .pome.’’ 

“ 1 dare say dinner will be overdone, my dear; 
but never mind. If cook is not vexed, I shall not 
care.” 

“ But the Brcmes* footboy has brought a 
note for you ; and he lias called twice since for 
.an^jjnswer ; and he was obliged to go licime with- 
out one, after all.” 

‘iSucli an ugly footboy, papa !” observed Lucy. 
“ Nurse says that when they set up a footboy, 
they might as well have got one that had not a 
snub nose just like his master’s.” 

“ And such a ridiculous livery, papa ! It is so 
odd to see such a little fellow with knee-breeches, 
and with buttons on his big coat as large as my 
doll’s saiiper<f 1 ' N«rse says ” 

“ Hold your tongue my dear. I want to read 
this note ; and when we go to dinner, I have 
something to talk to you about that signifies 
mpra^lhan^-Mr. Breme’s footboy’s coat-buttons.” 

’ While the note was being read, nurse, who 
was a privileged person, did not leave the room, 
but muttered her wonder where the change came 
from that made shopl^jeepers now so different 
from what shopkeepers used to be. She remem- 
bered the time when the Bremes would no more 
have thought of having a footboy than of living 
in the king’s palace. And if shopkeepers’ chil- 
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clren learned to dance in her young days, they 
were satisfied yith pLtin white frocks, instead of 
flaunting in silks and gauze ribbons, like the 
Miss Bremes. There lay the secret, however. 
It was of the silks that all the rest came. Evefy 
body knew tliat the Bretnes lived-*fly breaking 
the laws ; — that old BrerAe’s'shop in town, and 
his son’s at Brighton, fVere full of unlawful 
goods. 

“ And so they will be, nurse, said her master, 
“ as long as the great folks at court, and all the 
fine ladies who imitate them, buy French goods 
as fast as they can be smuggled. — Charlotte, see 
if dinnei^is coming, I am in a hurry, I havS to 
go out again directly.” 

“ O, papa!” said Lucy, “ I thought youliad 
something very particular to tell us; and now 
you say you are going out directly.” . 

“ It must do when I come back to-night, or 
in the morning. It is nothing very entertaining; 
but almost anythiiig is better worth telling than 
all the faults you have to f^nd* w^th what the 
Bremes say and do. How can it poSsibly sig- 
nify to you and me wheflier their footboy has a 
snub nose or a sharp one ?” 

“ No, but, papa, it is such a v«ry wicked 
thing of Mr. Breme to smuggle half tlnJ things 
in his shop, when the poor weavers close by are 

starving, and he knows it. Nurse says O, 

here is the boiled beef! but I can go on telling 
you while you are hel]llng the others. Nurse 
says ” 

“ Nurse,” said Mr. Culver, “ it is a pity you 

B 3 
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should stay lo cut the child’s fupd. Charlotte 
wilj. attciid to her.” 

Nurse unwillingly withdrew. Perhaps she 
would have attempted to stand her ground, if 
she had known what her master was })lanning 
against her. He was at this moment thinking 
that he must, by some' means, put a stop to all 
this'gossip about their neighbours ; gossip which, 
in the case of the Cremes, was strongly tinctured 
with the malice which it was once thought nurse 
Nicholas could not bear tow’ards any human being. 
It would be difficult, lie feared, to separate nurse 
in any degree from those whom she would always 
consider her charge, even if she shoual live to 
see them all grown up; but her influence must 
be fessened, it he did not mean the girls to grow 
up the greatest gossips in the neighbourhood. 
He thought that the return of their brothers from 
school in the approaching holydays (brothers both 
older than Charlotte, the eldest girl) would afford 
a good opportunity for breaking the habit of 
nurse being in parlour all day long during 
his absence. He now began the change by send- ‘ 
ing her away before 'dinner, instead of imme- 
diately after. 

‘J^()]d Short has been telling nurse,” continued 
you know old Short, papa 

“ My dear, he used to weave for me before 
you were born.” 

“ Well ; old Short tells nurse that there is not 
a loom at work in all Crispin -street, nor has been 
all this month, while silk pelisses are more the 
fashion than ever they were. The Bremes had 
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such beautifuL pelisses last Sunday at church ! 
You saw t]iein,^papa ?** 

“ Not I, ruy dear. I do not go to church to 
look at people’s pelisses.” 

“ O, well! they are made Paris fasiftion ; ancl 
of French silk too. Your ^silks a1*e not good 
enough for such high an& mighty young ladies, 
nurse says.” 

“ There will soon be an end of tliat,” observed 
Charlotte, who attributed her father’s gravity to 
the fact of his manufacture being slighted. “There 
will soon be an end of all that; and nurse’s son 
is going to-help to put an end to it.” 

“ YesJ pa[)a,” cried Lucy. “ Only think ! 
He is going into the* Pretence Service.” 

“ La, Lucy ! you mean the Preventive Ser- 
vice,” cried Charlotte. 

“ To prevent prohibited goods being brought 
on shore ; to prevent smugglers* boats from land- 
ing. Now you will understjind, Lucy, wbat the 
Preventive Serviceomeans. So Nicholas is to be 
one of the Coast Guard I 1* s^Tppyse nurse is 
pleased.” 

“ I hardly know,” repfied Charlotte. “ He 
says it is very hard service in these times ; and 
I believe she thinks her son fit to be an adnijral. 
He has to guard the Sussex coast ; and nurse* 
says there are more smugglers there than any 
where.” 

Lucy was of opinion that he should have some- 
body to help him. He c^iild hardly manage, she 
thought, to prevent boats landing, if several chose 
to come together. He must be a very brave 
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man indeed, she thought, to judge by what had 
been given him to do. Wo woi der nurse was 
proud of him! Nicholas sank much in her esti- 
mation when slie heard that he was not alone to 
^tiard the whole Sussex coast, but ha<l com- 
panions within sight by day, and within hail by 
night. 

“ But do they all earn w’agcs, like Nicholas 
inquired Lucy. “ They pay him wages, besides 
letting him have his pension still, that was given 
him for being wounded in a battle. I wish old 
Short, and some of the other poor people he was 
telling nurse about, could be made guards too. 
But who pays them?’* 

“ Who do you think pays them ? Try and 
finS out.** 

Charlotte thought that her father and the other 
manufacturers were the most likely people to pay 
for the prevention of smuggling, especially as 
some shopkeepers and the public had no objection 
to smuggling. But when she remembered how 
many guards thfere must be, if they were in sight 
of one anotlicr all along the coast where smug- 
gling went on, she began to think that it must be 
an expense which would be hardly worth the ma- 
nufactureiss’ while. Lucy supposed that if each 
manuhicturer kept one, it might be easily ma- 
naged. She asked which would cost most, — a 
Preventive servant or a footboy ? 

“ You think, I suppose,” said her father, “ that 
as the Preventive men So not prevent smuggling, 
after all, we might as well have a footboy, and 
be as grand as the Bremes. But, do you know, 
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Lucy, I tiling the Bronies would have much 
more reason to| laugh at us then, than you have 
now for ridiculing them. I believe Mr. Breme 
is growing rich ; and he must know very ^ well 
that I am growing poor.** 

Charlotte askecl again jihoyt the Coast Guard. 
She would have been j)lca§ed just now to Igarn 
that her father had any kind of man-servant in 
his pay, besides those in the warehouse of whom 
she knew already. When, however, she was told 
the annual expense of keeping a guard against 
smugglers on the coast and at sea, she believed 
that the cost was beyond the means of all ^he 
manufacturers together that she had ever heard of. 
It was above four l/undred thousand poundfi a- 
ycar, — a sum of which she could as little realize 
the idea as of so many millions. 

“ Yes, my dear,** said her father, “ four hun- 
dred thousand pounds are paid every year iornot 
preventing smuggling ; for we sec that smug- 
gling still goes on.^* 

“ How can it be ?” asked Lucy. Dp the men 
go to sleep, so that they^do not see the boats 
coming ? Or are they lazy ? or are they cow- 
ardly ? I do not think there will be any more 
smuggling in Sussex, now that Nichol^s^.js 
there.** 

Her father laughed, and told her it would re- 
quire a much greater man than Nicholas to put a 
stop to smuggling in S^fssex ; and that if the 
Coast Guard could keep their eyes wide open all 
the Iwenty.four hours round, and were as active 
as race-horses, and as brave as lions, they could 
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not prevent smuggling, as long fs people liked 
French goods better than FnglislV; and that such 
would be people’s taste as long as French goods 
were' to be had better for the same money than 
that made in England. 

* Why tbe^'^'English should be so foolish as to 
make their fabrics less good and less cheap than 
the French, Mr. Culver could not now stay to 
explain. He despatched his cheese, tossed off 
his port, recommended tlie girls to learn as much 
as tliey pleased from nurse about the Preventive 
Service, and as little as they could about the 
Bremes’ misdeeds, and was off, to see the very 
man against whom nurse’s eloquent tongue had 
been employed. 

Mr. Breme appeared to have something of 
consequence to display to Mr. Culver, as he 
turned on the gas in his back-room to an unusual 
brightness when his friend entered. (They still 
called themselves friends, though provocations 
were daily arising in matters of business which 
impaired th^ir goqd will, and threatened to sub- 
stitute downright enmity for it in time.) 

“ Here, my dear sir/’ said Breme ; “ just look 
—but I wish you had come by daylight : you 
can’t conceive the lustre by daylight ; — just look 
at thiS* piece of goods, and tell me if you ever 
manufactured anything like it.’’ 

Mr. Culver unrolled one end of the piece of 
silk, ran his finger-tips^ over the surface, furled 
and unfurled its breadth, contemplated its pat- 
tern, and acknowledged that it was a very supe- 
rior fabric indeed. He had hardly ever seen 
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such an one from tlij Lyons looms, and he was 
sure neither Macclesfield nor Spitalfields had 
])roduced it. 

“ Can Spitalfields produce such an one, or oj]fi 
nearly resembling it?” asked BreniCj^ “ ThaWis 
the question I wanted to ,asU you, my dear sir. 
Bring me a specimen which shall pass , for 
Frencli, and you sliall have a larger order than 
has left this liouse for a twelvemonth past ; — 
provided always that you can furnish it without 
delay.” 

There need be no delay, Culver answered ; 
for tliere were more looms unemployed in Sijn- 
tal fields ?han could be set to work by any order 
that a single house coflld give. But the inferiowty 
of the British manufacture was the impediment ; 
— an inferiority which seemed almost hopeless. 
Tliere was not a child of ten years old, dressing 
her doll in her mamma’s odds and ends of silk, 
that could not tell French from English at a 
glance. Ay; put ^ her into a (J^rk room, and 
.she would know the difference ’by tlu^fepl. 

“You should get ridtof this inferiority, my 
dear sir,’' said Breme, with an encouraging smile, 
“ and then we shall be most happy to deal exclu- 
sively with you. We prefer dealing \fith-yeigh- 
bours, ceBteris paribus^ I assure you. l^u 
should get rid of tliis inferiority, and then ” 

“ Get rid of it ! I should like to know how, 
while our weavers insist o^ the wages which they 
fancy can be spared from a protected trade, and 
will not believe that their prosperity has anything 
to do with the quality of their work. As long 
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they fancy their manufacture by iaw established, 
they will take no pains to’ imprqvc it. There is 
no stimulus to improvement like fair competi- 
tion.*"* 

Well I your men’s wages will soon be no 
longer by^Tiiw establislied ; that will be one step 
gained. You will then compete with Maccles- 
field and Paisley, which you could not do while 
your Spitalfields Act was in force. Bestir your- 
selves, J advise you, or the foreigners will cut you 
out in every way.” 

“ I shall bestir myself to get our protection 
removed,” observed Culver. “ This is our 
only hope : but in this endeavour yoU will not 
join me, Breme. Contraband goods have too 
many charms for your customers, and bring too 
much profit to you, to allow you to wish that the 
trade should be open. Beware, however, that 
you are not caught some day.” 

Breme begged to be trusted to take care of 
himself. As to his fondness ifor a stock of con- 
traband gojidsJ h^ would just mention, in con- 
fidence, a circumstance which would prove his 
disposition to encourage the home manufacture. 

“ When I was last in Paris,” said he, “ a ma- 
nufacturejy there offered to supply me with any 
quanwiy of silk goods, to be deposited in any part 
of London that I might point out, upon the pay- 
ment of an insurance of ten per cent. This 
tempting offer I declined, sir.” 

“ Because you kne^ you could as easily get 
the goods without paying the insurance. Very 
meritorious, indeed,. Mr. Breme! However, I 
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am not one to ^Ik about iLe patriotism, and the 
loyalty, and all|tli{it, fnvolved in the case : for I 
hold the frequent awl unpunished breach of a law 
to he a sufficient proof that tlie law is a bad*ong^; 
and tliat the true social di^ty in such |^nsacti(;ij:is 
is to buy where things arcp cheapest, and sell 
where they are dearest thus relieving tj^ose 
who want to sell, and accommodating those who 
wish to buy. 1 am not going to quarrel with 
you, sir, for buying your silks abroad, if you will 
only join hands in getting your neighbours freed 
for a fair competition with France.’^ 

“Very liberal, indeed, my dear sir! Vgry 
handsome, indeed ! It will give me great plea- 
sure if you can accep^the order which I have just 
given you a hint of. By the way, were you at 
the last India sale V* 

“ Of course.’' 

“ How did the bandanas go V* 

“ You probably know as well as I. I am no 
exporter of bandan^.s.’* 

“ Do you mean to insinuat® th*at J am ? Re- 
tail dealers have somethii^ else to do, I assure 
you.” 

“ O yes ; — to sell them when they come back 
again. But you must know how they m dis- 
posed of at the India House, and howmuchit costs 
to carry them over to Guernsey, and bring them 
in again, in spite of the Pretence Service (as my 
little girl calls it), before jou can tell whether to 
sell them at seven or eight shillings apiece in 
your back shop.” 

“ Upon my word, sir, you are very wise,” said 
Breme, laughing. c 
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“ One learns such wisdpm at a'^ear cost,” re- 
plied Culver, “ Let me sec. About 1,000,000 
bandfinas have been sold at fiie India House this 
yf.j'ir, at four shillings apiece. Of these, full 
8P0,000 c<4ji[ie back to be sold at seven or eight 
shillings each ; so that, the users of bandanas pay 
a bounty of 800,000 tidies three shillings a-year 
to speculators and smugglers, besides their share 
of the expense of the Blockade and Coast Guard 
which is emplo)^ed to prevent their getting their 
handkerchiefs. It is a beautiful system, truly !” 

“ Let it work quietly, till those concerned 
bagin to see into it,” replied Breme. “ You 
ought not to complain, you know. It is all done 
tO' protect your craft.^^ 

“ If government would please to protect the 
consumers’ money,*’ observed Culver, “ they 
would have more to spend on the produce of my 
looms. All I ask is that the people’s purses may 
be protected, and we manufacturers left to take 
care of ourselvps. Governm^?nt has been so long 
killing us w,Hh kindness that I doubt whether we 
shall ever get over it. However, cut me a pat- 
tern of your silk, and I will consult with my cle- 


verest workman, and let you know what we can 
do.”5r 

Certainly : — that is, — I am sure I may trust 
your honour.” 

** My interest, if not my honour. You must 
know very well that qixx books are not so full of 


orders just now as to make us willing to throw a 
chance one into other hands.” 


** True« true ! But a rival house* 
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“ AVill not interfere with you while you agree 
to fair terms, will* be oil’ to my factotum^ as 
I call him, in my business matters. I liope Mrs. 
Breme is well, and the young ladies 

“ Tlje children are welj enough ; bilt my ^re 
has not got over the autuijrni fogs yet. Sne 
would not be persuaded t8 leave Brighton till the 
royal party had removed ; and the consequence is 
just what I expected. Her chest is so delicate 
that I doubt whether she will get across the doors 
this winter. It is really a very animated, an ex- 
tremely fascinating scene, you know, when the 
royal household are at hand. Your young folks 
are flourtshing, I hope V' 

“ Quite so. Goad evening. My best je-. 
spects to yourjady.” 

“ Good evening. O, Mr. Culver, just one 
thing more ! You said something abou| your 
8tock. Have you a good assortment that one 
might select a few pieces from, — of grave colours, 
— at moderate prices V* 

“ O yes. Will you come and 
“ I think I will," replied Breme, looking round 
for his hat. “ And a good many blacks V* 

“ Of course ; but you had better view them 
by daylight. You are not thinking ofiv^^t^osing 
colours to-night ^ 

“ Certainly; but I can examine your phces, 
and bring home a piece or two of blacks. Here, 
Smith ! Send Johnson s^er me directly to Mr. 
Culver's warehouse with nis bag. As to these 

bandanas, Mr. Culver 

Culver turned quick round upon him with the 
question, c ^ 
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“ Is tlie King dead 

Lord bless my soul, what ,an idea ! His 
Majesty dead ! No, not tliffi; I have heard ; nor 
ill, for anything 1 know.” 

^iMr. Cii^jer was not guile satisfied ; so remark- 
able was Bremc’s method of inquiring after his 
Btoc,h of blacks — at thp taij of their conversation, 
and yet with an evident design of immediately 
possessing himself of some pieces, lie was not 
altogether mistaken. Breme had received pri- 
vate intelligence of the inevitable occurrence of a 
slight general mourning, and was anxious to 
ha^e his assortment of black silks ready at once, 
and the fabric in imitation of his Frencn pattern 
prepared against the expiration of the short 
mourning. 

Culver was enough on his guard to avoid sell- 
ing aiiy of his stock quite so low as he might 
have done if no suspicion had crossed him. When 
the transaction was concluded, he stepped into 
Crispin-street, to consult the?* best skilled of his 
workmen^ oui the nsatter of the new order. 


Chapter II. 

GIVING AN ORDER. 

Mr, Culver wa^ not unaccustomed to visit his 
work-people in their aoodes, and knew very well 
what sights to expect on opening the door ; but 
he had never chanced to look in upon any one 
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of them on an evening of January, — a dull 
month for trade, and almost the dreariest as to 
weather. He did not anticipate much tiiat was 
comfortless in the aspect of Cooper’s aJ)0(lc ;«for 
Cooper was so good a wcfrkman as be alwfiys 
employed while any business at all was doing. 
His wife was a more tJidy body than many 
weavers are blessed with ; and her baby was far 
from resembling the miserable little creatures 
who may be seen in any street in London, 
with peaked chins, blue lips, and red noses, their 
ribs bent in with uncouth nursing, and legs bowed ■ 
from haj/ing been made untimely to bear ^lie 
weight of the swollen^body, Mrs. Cooper's baby 
smiled a smile that was not ghastly, and danPecT 
in its father’s arms when he had time to play 
with it, instead of wearing his heart with its cries 
when he should be sleeping the sleep which fol- 
lows a day of hard labour. 

Knowing all this, Mr. Culver was rather sur- 
prised by the first view of ^oof)er's apartment 
‘this night/ Its atmosphere was apjHireutly made 
up of the remains of the change fog of the morn- 
ing, the smoke from the chimney which could 
not make its way into the upper air, that which 
proceeded from the pipe of the old^lMa who, 
cowered over the dull fire, and that which curled 
magnificently from the dipped candles on either 
side the loom : — which candles seemed to yield 
one -tenth part light, andPthe rest to be made up 
of yellow tallow, wick growing into perpetual 
cauliflowers, and smoke. The loom was going, 
with its eternal smack and tick, serving, in co- 

e 8 
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operation with the gap under the door, for as 
admirable a ventilator as could have been wished 
for on the hottest, day in August. Mrs. Cooper 
\\*n ^ discharging many offices in her own person ; 
bc*iiig engaged novy in snuffing the rapidly- 
wasting candles, now iii giving a fresh impulse to 
the I’ocking cradle, but chiefly in tying the threads 
of her husband’s work, while he was intent, with 
foot, hands, and eye, on the complicated opera- 
tions of his craft. 

It seemed a somewhat unequal division of la- 
bour that these two should have so many tasks 
iijfon their hands, while a third vvas sittbig lazily 
smoking by the fire, who^might as well have 
'be*en tending the baby. But old Short had an- 
other occupation, which was vastly important in 
his own eyes, although it would sometimes have 
been gladly dispensed with by everybody about 
bim. Old Short was always grumbling. This 
being an avocation that he had ever found time 
for in his busier t days, it was not to be supposed 
that he wouKl negfect it now that he had nothing 
else to do ; and accordingly his voice of com- 
plaint arose in all the intervals of Cooper’s loom 
music, and formed a perpetual accompaniment to 
its so^E^ff*sounds. 

It was matter of some surprise to Mr. Culver, 
who believed that Cooper and his wife were 
justified in living comfortably if they chose, that 
they should continue tS^ give a place at their fire- 
side to a cross old man, to whom they were bound 
neither by relationship nor friendship. On the 
present occasion, his first remark, offered in an 
imder-tone, was, 
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So you have tli« old gentleman with you 
still ! lie doc:l not^row more pleased with the 
times, J suppose 

Cooper winked, and his wife smiled.^ 

“ Have you any expecftitions froiry'him ? Or 
what can induce you to give* him houscrroom ? 
He is very well able •to tifke care of himsell*, as 
far as I see.’* 

“ Very well, indeed, sir. He is as capable, as 
to his work, as ever, when he gets any : and it is 
trying sometimes to hear him talk ; but he is not 
the only person to feel the hardship of the times, 
sir; and^ne must put up with a fault or two, for 
the sake of having a respectable lodger.’^ 

“ He pays us fairly the little we ask for iTis 
share of our fire and our meals,’' observed the 
wife ; “ and we are getting used to that tone of 
his by degrees ; — except, indeed, the baby. One 
would think baby knew what Short was talking 
about by its fidgeting and crying when he begins 
on a fresh complaint,” 

• Short was all this time listening himself too 
intently to be aware what^was said on the other 
side of the room. He missed Mr. Culver’s ex- 
pression of concern at Cooper’s being obliged to 
add to his resources by having a boaf'S'e:'*, but , 
was roused by the exhibition of the pattern of 
French silk. He felt too much contempt for it, 
however, to look closely at it, when he heard 
what it was. He suppjfeed it was one of the 
new-fangled fashions people had taken to since 
the Spitalfields weavers had had their just wages 
held back from them. He had said what would 
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happen when liis brother jveavers consented to 
take less wages than the Act gaVe them. The 

manrTacture deserved to go down 

I am*-quite of your opinion,*’ observed Mr. 
Cftlver. *^'We deserte to go down if vvc do 
not mend our methodsp. Look at the lustre of 
this' pattern, and only feck its substance. We 
deserve not to prosper if vvc do not improve our 
fabrics, with such an example as this before us 
of what may be done.” 

“ Leave the French to mind their own mat- 
ters,** replied the old man, “ and let the Lnglish 
wdkr what is English, as they should.” 

“ You will find that rather difficult to manage, 
firTend, if they like the French fabric better.” 

Never tell me, sir ! It is a fancy, and a 
wicked fancy, that of liking French goods. 
Why, for wear, there is nothing like our brocades, 
that there was such a demand for when 1 was 
young. There was variety , enough, too, in all 
conscience, T\lier,e was the double and treble 

striped, and\he strawberry-spotted, and ** 

O yes, I remembtir, Mr. Short, The first 
waistcoat 1 danced a cotillon in was such a 
strawberry-spotted thing as you describe. No- 
thing^Hie it for wear, as you say. Down came 
my little Lucy in it, the other day, to make us 
laugh ; and, to be sure, the colours are as bright 
as ever. But then, there is nothing like those 
brocades for price eithlt.** 

Short hated to hear such grumbling about the 
prieea of things as was always to be heard now 
that the French had got a footing in the coun- 
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try. In old limes, tliose tliat could afford to 
wear silk did ncjt grudge a good price for it. 

“ Very true ; but*mauy more people weaj^ silk 
DOW ; and they are of a class to whom it is of 
consequence to pay no ingre than is n^ecessary^” 

“ Ay ; and to please tl^em; you have wrought 
your web thinner and^thinjicr, till you have ii^jade 
it too thin for even the chcapcncrs ; and now 
you must learn from the French to give your 
fabric more substance.*’ 

“ 1 am afraid we cannot do that for the same 
money ; hey, Cooper ?’* said Mr. Culver, watch- 
ing for the sentence vvliich the weaver shoijld 
pronounce when he should remove his magnify- 
ing glass from his eyt, and give judgment on tW 
pattern. 

“ I think we may do it, sir,** pronounced 
Cooper. “ I believe I see the principle of the 
thing; and I could make a fair imitation, I think. 
Not with the same body, of course. We cannot 
afford to put in equal material ^for the money ; 
Jbut a slighter fabric of the t?ame jitter n might 
sell, I have no doubt.” 

“ If I might put in my word,’* said Mrs. 
Cooper, “ I should recommend a higher price 
instead of a slighter fabric. It is moi?G^ to the 
substance than the pattern that the French silks 
are preferred, I have heard say.** 

“ My dear,” said her husband, “ I cannot pre- 
tend to rival a French \iji(Baver, if you give me 
leave to use all the silk that ever passed through 
a foreigner’s loom. That is a point above me. 
So we had better content ourselves with a like- 
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ness as to figure and price. — Icailnot conceive,*’ 
lie.continued, as he turned*' the pattern over and 
over, and held it in variou? lights, “ how the 
foreigners can aflbrd their silks at such a price 
as\o tem|)t our shopkeepers to the risk of the 
cohtrabancTtrade.”. * 

Never tell me !” dried Short again. “ You 
do hot really think that the French sell at the 
rate our shopkeepers say they do ! It is all a 
trick <Jf the people at home, to spite those they 
have been jealous of so long. They may starve 
us ; but the law will be too strong for them, sooner 
orjater.” 

“ I rather hope that they may be ttfo strong 
the law,” replied Mr. Culver. “ If we can 
but get the law altered, our day of prosperity 
may come again. We might have learned by 
this time that all our hopes of selling our silks 
abroad are at an end, unless we improve like our 
neighbours, instead of wrapping ourselves up in 
the idea that nobody can ever equal us.’' 

“ Ay, I |up^08i; it was under the notion that 
it was a fine thing to^export, that we were for- 
bidden to import silks,” observed Cooper ; “ but 
if they had only let us have a little free conver- 
sation with the French about their manufacture, 
we mlfght by this time have had something as 
good as they to sell abroad.” 

“ Or if not silks, something instead, which 
would have been prodq^ed out of what we should 
have saved from our expensive manufacture. If 
I had but the capital which is wasted in following 
our inferior methods, what fine things I would 
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do with it for my family, and, in some sort, for 
my country 1’’ 

“ I cannot imagitie,” Cooper again observed, 
“ liow the French aftbrd their goods at^thc price 
they do. Whetlier it is. that they have Si)d 
cheaper, and therefore ^wages are lower, or 
whether it is that thciy have better machinery, 
I should like to come to a fair trial with 
tliem. If we can get upon an equality with 
tliein, well and good; there will be buyers at 
hand for all that we can make. If we cannot 
compete with them, better know it at once, and 
turn to something else, than be supplanted by 
means of a contraband trade, while our masters* 
money is spent in guarding the coast to Rd 
purj)ose.** 

“ Never tell me !** interposed old Short. 
“ You grumblers 'always grudge every farthing 
that is not spent upon yourselves.** 

“ O, yes,’* replied Cooper, smiling; “we 
grumblers grudge bvery half-cro\jn that is laid 
out on French silks in our neighbourhood ; and 
no wonder, friend.'* 

“ It is the Coast Guard I was thinking of,** 
replied the old man, “ There is Mrs. Nicholas’s 
son just well settled in the Preventive ..Ser- 
vice ; and now you are for doing away the whole 
thing. What is to become of the poor lad, I 
wonder ?’* 

“ Cooper will teach him to weave,** said Mr. 
Culver, laughing. “ So many more people 
would wear silks, if we had fair play, that we 
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might make a weaver of a coast guardsman here 
and there.” 

Cooper feared it would be a sohiewliat diHicult 
task to impart his skill to Nicliolas, who was 
no.t over-bright in learning; but he would at- 
tempt more difficult things if they brought any 
chance of relief from the ])resent unhaj)py state 
of affairs. He was as little given to despond as 
any man ; and was more secure than many of 
his neighbours of being employed as long as 
there was occupation to be had ; l)ut it did make 
him tremble to look forward, wlien he reflected 
his earnings grew less, quarter by quarter. 

“ Ay ; that is the way,” muttered Short. 

You let the masters off their bargain about 
wages, and then you complain that your earn- 
ings are small. Peojde’s folly is a mystery to 
me.” 

“ As great a mystery as the black dye, — hey, 
Mr. Short?” said Mrs. Cooper. 

The old man smiled with an air of condescen- 
sion when .Mr, Culver asked, “ AVhat of the 
black dye V 

“ Only that Mr. Rose was complaining of sel- 
dom having his goods dyed exact to pattern, sir : 
and the .dyer made an excuse about the air ; — 
some stuff that 1 forget, about the air being seldom 
two days alike at that time of year. As if the 
air had anything to do with black dye ! No, no, 
— never tell me !” 

“ As great a mystery as the mishap with the 
steam-boat, perhaps, Mr. Short V* 
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“ Why, ay '; there is another piece of non- 
sense, sir. I happened to be at hand wlien.t]ie 
little steam-boat blo^v up, five years ago. 1 saw 
the planks and things blown clean on shore, sir ; 
and they would have had^ me believe that it^vtas 
steam that did it. ‘ Never tell me,’ said f, ‘ that 
steam did all that.’ 

“ How did it happen, then, do you suppose ?” 

“ What is that to me ? They might blow it 
up with gunpowder for anything that I cared. 
But about the dye, — that is a different matter 
altogether ; and so is the affair of the wages, 
since our bread depends on the one and the oti^er. 
And as for throwing open our trade to those 
French rascals, nevor cell me that you are 
all idiots if you wish for such a thing. I have 
woven my last piece, sir, if you prevail to bring 
in a Frenchman to supplant me. Mark my words, 
sir, I have woven my last piece.” 

“ I hope not. Short. I hope you will weave 
many another piec3 before you die, however we 
may arrange matters with the Fre^ich. Mean- 
time, if Cooper discovcr^^ the secret of yonder 
pattern, as I think he will, you must find a place 
for your loom at the other end of the room, and 
be ready for your share of the work.” 

Short muttered that new-fangled patterns did* 
not suit old eyes and hands like his. lie must 
starve with the starving, since he could not take 
his chance with those wl|^ were fond of change, 
— The mention of the starving left the parties no 
spirits for further conversation on other subjects; 
and Mr. Culver departed, while Cooper stepped 

D 
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back into his loom, and the, old man resumed his 
pipfc, full of contempt for all masiters that were 
caugl)t by a new pattern, alld of all workmen 
that woulj have anything to say to such innova- 
tions. He only wished they would come first 
to him with their new schemes. He should en- 
joy bidding them weave for themselves, if they 
must liave new fancies. 


Chapter III. 

DUMB DUTY. 

Cooper had good reason for doubting his 
capability of teaching Nicholas to weave, and 
for thinking such a task the worst consequence 
that could result to him from the abolition or re- 
duction of the Coast Guard. There were, indeed, 
few things that, Nicholas couid learn to do, and 
it was tlierefi^re a happy circumstance for himself 
and his mother that t his present appointment 
had been obtained for him. He had good 
eyes, and a set of strong limbs, so that he stood 
as fair a chance as a brighter man of seeing a 
boat on the waves, and of sustaining bis six hours’ 
watch to the satisfaction of his officer, in ordinary 
times. How he might conduct himself at any 
crisis,: — whether he wo«:ld do what he ought on 
seeing a suspicious vessel near the coast, or whe- 
ther any human power could prevail with him to 
alter the periods or the. mode of his watch with* 
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out deranging all liis faculties, — was another ques- 
tion : but no emergency having arrived sincediis 
appointment, Nicln^las was, as yet, in very, good 
re[)ute with everybody about him. Lieut^ant 
Storey.had never found fj^ult with him ; and lyrs. 
Storey had more than onje bestowed a word and 
a smile on him, in, answer to his reverejfitial 
salutation, and the open-mouthed admiration 
with which he was perceived to regard his officer’s 
young bride. His mates let him alone except 
at those lounging limes when one person did as 
well as another to make remarks to about the 
state of the weather and the water, and the pro- 
spects ofithe fishing below. As for the villagers, 
they were, from som6 ^ause or other, more civil 
to Nicholas than they usually were to men of his 
calling ; so that he determined, at least once a 
day, that he was a favourite of fortune, and had 
uncommon reason to be grateful to Providence, 
At least once a day; — for so often did he usually 
rest his knee agaiifSt a certain bjg stone on the 
Jbeach, and look seaward through his telescope ; 
on the first occasion of doling which, it had en- 
tered his mind that his mother admired him very 
much, and that everybody was very kind to him. 
Each time afterwards that he used the ^me 
action, he thought that everybody was very kind 
to him, and that his mother admired him very 
much ; and he grew fond of this stone, and of 
using his telescope in tha-ik particular place. By 
a sort of instinct, he rose from his knee, and 
shot his instrument into its case, as soon as any 
annoyance was suspected to be approaching ; so 
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tliat lie was pretty sure of l<eeping liis periodical 
Diobd in its primitive state. r 

Tlvs method of his, — of having a particular 
lime and place fixed in which to enjoy, and an- 
otbn- in which to endure, — was vexatious to those 
who delighted in teasing. The children of the 
village could never fix Nicholas to his stone ; and 
when he was upon his watch he would hear any- 
thing. This being considered a settled matter, 
they left off attacking him at such times, leaving 
it to the wind and rain to overthrow his trancpiil- 
lity if they could. Nicholas was not destined, 
hcfwever, to be always so favoured abov^ his more 
irritable companions, as he found one bitter Fe- 
bruary day, when the hardships of the watch were 
quite enough of themselves for an ordinary stock 
of patience. 

A dense fog hung so low that there wms no 
use in keeping watch on the lieights, and the 
Coast Guard were therefore stationed along the 
margin, in therexact position^for being drenched 
by the spray*, nipped by the wind, and stifled by 
the fog, as they looked with anxious gaze over 
. the dull sea, which appeared more like a heaving 
' expanse of oil than a congregation of waters. 

, The?:) was small use in peering abroad ; for the 
mist hung like a curtain till within a furlong of 
the beach. As little comfort was there in look- 
ing inland. The near cliffs of Beachy Head 
seemed icy, and the ^tea-birds that dwelt there 
appeared to bo cowering in their holes from the 
cold. The fishermen's huts bore the comfortless 
aspect that wooden houses always do when their 
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roofs are loaded willi snow; and even the sta- 
tion-house, perched ftn the highest j)oint of.the 
clifl's, seemed ^epr’wed for the lime of its air of 
cleanliness and comfort. Just at tlie mSment 
when the fog fell most chilly, and the ^pra;^ih*w 
most searching! y, and the rattle of the waves on 
tlie shingle sounded mosf dreary, a troop of chil- 
dren came wandering by, some of the httle*ones 
threatening to cry with cold, but the elder ones 
not having had the spirit of mischief yet starved 
out of them. They were pupils of Mr. Pini, the 
village schoolmaster, and w'cre on their way to 
their several homes from liis well-warmed schc^ol- 
rooHi. ©ne of the troop, a brown, handsome, 
roguish-looking boy,»ran up to Nicljolas with — 

“ I say, Mister, sir, what’s your name ?— -what’s 
o’clock ? ” 

Of course, Nicholas made no answer; and the 
question was put in all forms which could be ex- 
pected to provoke a reply,— all to no purpose. 

“ I say, master, let me hold your spy-glass 
while you blow upon your fingerjj you can’t 
hold it. There ! bang goes ! Xord ! look, 
there it goes again 1 He can’t hold his spy-glass 
no more than a baby.” 

The joke now was to twitch his coat-tail, or 
otherwise startle Nicholas, so as to cause him to' 
drop his glass as often as his benumbed fingers 
raised it to the level of his eye. 

“ Look, look ! if bis e^es be not running over 
every lime the wind blows. Look ! how he blinks 
away from the fog, every puff that comes ! A 
pretty watch he makes ! I say, what is that black 

j> 3 
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tiling yonder, sir ? It is a boat, as sure as I am 
alive. You had better look sharp, sir.” 

“ No, not that way,” said. 'in oilier ; “ more to 
the riblit, near to that cliff. No, no ; this way, to 
the left. Why, man, you have lost your eyes 1” 

Tlic rogues were delighted to sec that, though 
Nicholas made no rejiTy, his head wagged from 
right to left, and from left to right, as they chose 
to turn it. When he had gazed till the fog had 
drawn closer round the nearer headlands, and 
when he wiped his eyes in the cutting wind with 
his coat-sleeve, till they watered faster than ever, 
th^ joke was improved upon. The children 
crowded together in a sheltered corner, and in- 
vited Nicholas to come too.,, and be comfortable, 
instead of standing to be buffeted like a sea-gull 
that knew no better. They tantalized him with 
accounts of what they were going to do at home, 
— with mention of hot broth and potatoes, of fire, 
of shelter, and of everything comfortable that he 
was not likely to have for i?;early six hours to 
come. NichoHis was immoveable ; and when 
they were tired of plaguing him, and ran off with 
expressions of insulting pity, he paced his allotted 
walk without any sign of anger or discontent. 
His first token of emotion of any kind was a 
veh'3?hent laugh, when he saw what next befel the 
little brown boy who had begun the attack on him. 

The boy’s companions had warned him of the 
uselessness of trying Jp provoke Nicholas, and 
had recommended Brady in preference, — Brady, 
the Irishman, who was known to find it neces- 
sary to keep the thought of punishment before 
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him, ill order to hold his tongue vvlicn jeered by 
those who would tak(! advantage of his not hiiing 
able to answer*. 4^bout Brady, therefore, ga- 
thered the small fry ; and they ])estered hfm till 
lie turned suddenly round, seized Uriah Fa[?t, the 
gipsy boy, and laid hini sprawling, just in* ad- 
vance of a ninth wave, as it was rolling on. The 
boy yelled, Brady resumed his walk, the other 
children scampered off, full of fear and wrath, 
and Nicholas laughed aloud. 

“ Tleally now, I call that very cruel,’^ said a 
sweet voice behind him, “ I would not do such 
a thing as that for the world ; and I shouh^be 
very sony to laugh at it. Would not you, Eliza- 
beth?” 

“ O, yes ; but what can you expect from a 
set of creatures like this Coast Guard, that are 
put here to plague the people ?’' replied Eliza- 
beth. 

Overwhelmed with grief and shame stood 
Nicholas, tongue-tied under a charge which ■ 
wounded him keenly. ElizabetR’s contempt did 
not trouble him very much, though a stranger 
might have pronounced lier a more particular- 
looking lady than her companion, from her being 
more gaily dressed, and carrying more grandeur 
in her air. His grief was that the tender-heSRed., 
sweet-spoken little lady, who never bor^ ill-will 
to anybody, should think him cruel. It was his 
duty to seem to take no notice, and to go on 
looking out for vessels ; but Nicholas could not 
BO play the hypocrite when Mrs. Storey was in 
question. An observer might have been amused 
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at the look of misery with which he seemed about 
to ask leave to go clown on his knees on the wet 
shingle, and must iiave beea ccnvvinced that no 
thought of contraband traders was in liis mind as 
he fdrned'to watch the ladies proceeding on tlieir 
bleak way. Nicholas’s only resource was to re- 
solve to speak in defence of his comrade and 
himself, as soon as his watch should be ended. 

In a very short time, it appeared as if the lady’s 
words, as well as the boy’s cries, had made them- 
selves heard up the country. From one recess or 
another of the clifls dropped picturesque forms, 
in. gipsy guise, all directing their steps towards 
that part of the beach where Brady andf Nicholas 
were stationed on the Uiargin of the tide. A 
fisherman or t\yo looked out lazily from the cot- 
tages j and their more active wives drew their 
cloaks about them, and hastened down to see 
what would ensue on the ducking of a mischievous 
boy. 

Goodness, ^Matilda ! erfed Elizabeth, “ they 
are comings this way. Mercy ! they are going 
to speak to us. Which way shall we run ? What 
shall we do ? ” 

And without waiting for an answer to her ques- 
tiojjj. the lady took to flight, and scudded towards 
the cliff path as fast as her trembling limbs 
would carry her, screaming by the way, as often 
as any one person came nearer to her than another. 
Matilda, not quite fooUsh enough to follow at the 
same rate, but very much alarmed, was imme- 
diately surrounded by gipsies, vociferating in a 
language which she did not understand, and 
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pointincj so anp^rily towards the guard, that it was 
plain she would ])c safer without tlieir protection 
than with it. 't'lie %tate of affairs was no^l im- 
proved by the junction of the fishermen’s wives. 

“ O, Mrs. Alexander,’*, cried the lady, adcT^ss- 
ing the best known face arpong the latter, “ what 
do these people want with me ? What arejthcy 
going to do ?” 

“ They want you to bear witness, my lady, 
how the boy Uriah has been used by tliese cruel- 
hearted, thieving rogues, that don’t care what 
mischief they do with their hands, while they 
have never a tongue in their heads, but cr%Bp 
about like fijpies.” 

“ Perhaps it is vef/well that the tongues are 
all on one side,” said the trembling lady ; “ there 
is no saying how quarrels might otherwise issue, 
Mrs. Alexander.” 

“ Bless us ! how you shake with cold, my lady! 
Only think what it must be to be laid flat in the 
water, as Uriah was by yon villain’s hands. If 
4;hey had been frozen off by the wi^sts, it would 
only have served him right. One would think 
you had been in the water too, Ma’am, by your 
shaking.’* • 

“ I am in hot water just now,'' declare d M a- 
tilda, half laughing, “ Cannot you call off these 
rude people, and prevent their pressing round 
me ? You seem to know them.” 

“ Oyes, sure, Ma’^am >and you would know 
them too, if you had been a little longer in this 
place. It is only old Faa, the gipsy, and his 
tribe, that come here every winter. The lady 
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that was with you just now knows very well who 
they are, and where they live, for all her running 
away so fast.” ‘ ' 

“ 1 wish she would come back then, for I 
canifbt tell what in the world to say to them. 
Mr! Faa! Which is Mr. Faa?” 

A,grisly-looking old gipsy stepped forward. 

“ You do not suspect me of having caused your^ 
boy to be dipped, 1 hope 

All bowed, and vociferated their horror at such 
an idea. 

“ Neither must you expect me to hid you duck 
those men. It is a very cold day ; and I am so 
sorry to have witnessed one ducki»^^-, that I 
should be very unwilling >to see anybody else 
laid under water.^' 

This was perhaps the most foolish speech she 
could have made, as it put into their heads the 
idea of summary vengeance. She saw her mis- 
take in the increased rage of the people, and the 
look of defiance that Brady put on. There was 
little use now in saying that there might have 
been fault on both sides, and that it was best to 
forgive and forget. There was no use in offer- 
ing to tell the Lieutenant what had happened, 
aiuLin answering for it that such an offence should 
not happen again; the people were determined 
to make the most of having the officer’s lady on 
their side, and of the present opportunity of gra- 
tifying their hatred of^the Coast Guard. All the 
ungracious acts ever committed there by a coast 
guard rushed into their remembrance ; how one 
neighbour had been stopped and searched on the 
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bcacli, and the fire pi anotlier put out on the 
cliff’, under suspicion of its being a signal j 
how tlie boat of a third could never come •home 
without being entered by these sj)ics ancUiQW, 
once upon a time, a person had been shot a 
cliolcric member of the i^reventive Force. All 
these sins seemed likely to be now visited cm the 
heads of Brady and Nicholas, when a mediator 
appeared in the shape of Plm, the schoolmaster, 
the most potent personage between the martello 
towers and Parson Darby’s Hole, — a so-called 
cavern in the cliffs of Beachy Head. 

Mr. Pirn owed his influence, not to any pltj"-' 
eical forcc^iough he was the tallest and stoutest 
man within five miles*; nor to wealth, for he pro- 
fessed to have nothing but his village day-school 
to support his family upon ; nor to any connexion 
with the great, for he was a bluff, homely pef* 
sonage, who did not want or care for anybody's 
favours ; nor to his own superior wit, for no one 
was aware of his being remarkably endowed in 
.this way. It was partly that he hai given to his 
neighbours all the book-I(?arning that they could 
boast of, and the little religion that they professed. 
It was yet more that he had been a long resi- 
dent with his family, after having early 
his wife among them. But, above all, it was his 
merry heart, making itself understood by a voice 
mighty enough to out-bellow the waves at Beachy 
Head, that was the chaftn of Mr. Pirn. He 
Ijked to be told that he should have been a 
preacher, with such a voice as his, and would 
forthwith enact the reverend gentleman for a 
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minute or two ; but he could never make his 
splendid voice bring out any thing hut little jokes 
with «mall wit in them; for the good reason that 
his, hniin would supply nothing else. Nothing 
mor* was necessary, however, to constitute him 
the most popular man within his sphere. 

“ Hi, hi ! what is all tins about?” was the 
question that came travelling through the air, as 
soon as his tall form became visible, approaching 
from the houses. “ What are you buzzing 
about here for, when your young one is toasting 
at home, as dry as the cod-sounds that hang over 
,h‘i9 head ? Toasting ! aye, at my lire. I mot 
him dripping like a duck, and he g\>uld have 
slunk away; but it was il|/with him this way;” 
and he seized upon a boy standing near, and 
threw him across his shoulder, twisting him about 
with one band as if he had been a doll. “ This 
way I carried him Lome, unwilling enough, to 
my Rebecca. ‘ Here, Reck,’ says I, ‘ take him 
and toast him till I come buck to give him a 
flogging.’ And now he is expecting me, so I 
must be off, as soon as you will please to give 
over quarrelling, and march home. Flog him ! 
ay, to be sure, for disturbing these men at llieir 
It is a fine thing, you gipsy gentlemen, 
to have put your young folks under the rod ; and 
it would be a thousand pities not to use it. You 
can’t get the impish spirit out of them all in a 
day.” 

“ But has the boy done wrong?” inquired Mrs. 
Storey. “ Even if he has, he has surely been 
punished enough.” 
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“ Not vvliile ill blootl is left, my lady. I never 
leave oil* punishing iny boys till they laugh with 
me, and it is *all ri^lit again. If Mr. Faa will 
undertake to make his boy laugh as niuch«as he 
cried half an hour ago, he is welcome Jto g» and 
fetch him away. But iliwi there must be an^tmd 
of this silly business. 'You, sir,” to Brady, 
“ thrust your pistol into •your pocket, or I* will 
help you to chuck it deeper into the sea than you 
can go to fetch it.” 

Brady looked as angry now as the gipsies had 
done when they heard that Uriah was to be 
flogged ; but neither p.arty could long withstand 
Pirn’s au»Jioritativc style of good humour. iTe 
ended withTiiaking ev^ry body laugh, turning the 
attention of the guard seawards, dispersing the 
group of complainers in different directions, and 
adjourning the (piarrel, if he could not dissolve it. 
As he attended the lady to the station-house, he 
explained to her the little hope there was of 
establishing a good understanding between the 
Coast Guard and the country people. 

• “ I pity the poor fellows down bMow, with all 
my heart,” said he, turnitig from the first point 
of the ascent to observe the guard, now again 
loitering along the margin. “ Not so mucli for 
being out in the cold, though they slap 
selves with their swinging arms like yon flag in 
a high wind. It is not for the cold I pity them, 
since a young lady keeps them company in it,” 

“ I seldom stay within ail day, especially when 
Miss Storey is with me,” replied Matilda ; “ but 
I would not promise to bear this cold for six 
17 ' E 
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hours ; and I do pity those poor men very 
niucli.” 

“ So do T, iniidam, bectise -they moreover 
meet' cold looks at every turn ; which you, not 
hdm^ a spy, will never do.” 

*' But these men are spies only upon those 
who break the laws. Vou do not mean that the 
innocent are not glad to be watched ?” 

Piin looked sly while he said he knew but of 
one innocent in all the neighbourhood, and he 
happened to be among the spies, and so was very 
popular. Mrs. Storey would go deeper than the 
|iun, however, and asked whether the neighbours 
' generally had need to fear the enforceijrient of the 
law. 

“ I bring up all my 'scholars so religious, it 
would do your heart good to see them,” replied 
Pirn. “ They know the Bible all through, and 
understand the whole of the Church Catechism, 
as you will find, if you will give us the honour 
of a visit some day.” 

I will, to morrow, Mr. Pirn.” 

“ Suppose'^we say the end of the week, ma’am,' 
when they are furbished up for the parson. You 
will be more sure of being pleased towards the end 
of the week. I make my scholars very moral.” 

Then they have no reason to fear spies, I 
should think.” 

' “ Why, as to that, ma’am, it all depends on 
people’s notions of what it is to be moral ; and 
when there is so much difference of opinion on 
that, it seems natural enough that each party 
should settle the point as seems most agreeable. 
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I wonder, DOW, wliat you think of the gentlefolks 
that come to Hasting* and Brighton, and all the 
bathing places on this coast.” 

“ I suppose they are much like other gentle- 
folks, are they not ? How do their mtgrals jjfi'jict 
those of your scholars V* 

“ Why, just this way. If ladies in their walks 
make acquaintance with the fishermen’s children, 
and use that as a pretence for calling on their 
mothers, and letting drop that they would be 
glad of a lot of gloves or silk hose from over 
beyond there, is not it natural for the cottage- 
girls to think the bargain a very pretty and proper 
one, whe^they see the goods brought out of vffe 
cupboard : *^nd if gejitlemen drop in here and 
there, as they saunter -about, to taste French 
brandy, or pocket a few cigars, is it not likely 
that the lads hereabouts, who are fond of adven- 
ture at all times, will take the hint, and try their 
luck at sea on dark nights?” 

“ But are such .practices common among vi- 
siters to the coast ? ” 

“ Are they hot ? — And those wh§ do not care 
to step across a poor maifs threshold themselves 
are ready enough to buy of such as will ; of the 
shop-keepers at Brighton, and others that im- 
port largely. Now all this is what the law 
immoral, wliile the people see no reason to think 
so.” 

“ And which side do you take, — you who make 
your scholars so moral?”' 

“ I take neither side in my teaching, but leave 
the matter to be settled according as the children 

E 2 
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have friends among the cottagers, or in the coast 
guard, or the law, or tho custom-house. But 
there is one thing I do iry^to teach them, — not 
to quarrel with other people about the right and 
the wrong, nor to hate anybody, but let the whole 
thir.g go on quietly. God knows, it is hard work 
enough ; but I do try. ' It is hard work ; for they 
hate^each of those watchers as if he had cloven 
feet and a long tail.” 

“ How do you set about making the guard 
beloved ?” 

“ Nay, nay, that is too much to try. And it is 
doubly difficult to me from my having a son in the 
custom-house; which exposes me toJije called 
partial ; but I always say,, ‘ Hate tiiem in your 
hearts as much as you will ; but yoiu owe it to 
your king find country not to show it. Be as 
civil to tlie king’s servants as you would to his 
majesty himself.’ ” 

“ I am afraid you do not always succeed; I 
should as soon think of telling a man that he need 
not mind having a fever ; but he must take par- 
ticular care that his hands be not hot.’* 

“ Where we cannot ho every thing, ma’am, we 
must do what we can. How should I prevent 
the guard being unpopular, when they act as 
every hour of the day and night? And 
would you have me declare them always in the 
right when it is their very business to prevent 
people getting the goods that they want and will 
have ? As long as pedjjle will drink brandy, and 
smoke tobacco, and wear silks and laces, I see 
no use in preaching to them to buy dear when 
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they can buy cheap. All I pretend to is to make 
as little harm come r)f it as possible ; , to jfcr- 
suade the pco/)le to sell their spirits instead of 
drinking them, and avoid brawls with the e*nemy 
they must submit to have set over theii^.*' 

“ With my husband a^d his men,’* said IVlrs. 
Storey, smiling at the idcj^ of her husband's l^eing 
any man’s enemy. The notion was almost as 
absurd (in a different way) in relation to him as 
to Nicholas. 

“ You see, ma’am, it is not only that this C’oast 
Guard is a terrible spoil-sport ; it is a very ex- 
pensive thing. When the people pay their tax'^^ 
and when>i»/3jlookatthe nearest Custom-house, — 
aye, every time a Pi^fentive officer has a new 
coat, they remember that they pay for keeping 
spies over themselves. This is provoking, you 
will allow ; and many's the time they throw it in 
my teeth, — I having a son in the Custom-house, 
as I said.” 

“ Why do you not tell them that, if there were 
jio duties, they would lose their traejp at the same 
time that they got rid of liieir enemies ? Do not 
they see that fishermen would no longer be em- 
ployed in fetching silks and spirits, if there were 
no laws to hinder merchants from doing it as 
cheaply ? I should like to see how your nei^- 
bours would look if every custom-house was 
pulled down throughout the country, and every 
man in the Preventive Sj^rvicc sent about other 
business.” 

“ Why, then, I suppose, fishermen would be 
simply fishermen, and my son must come^ and 
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help me to keep school, — if any school remained 
for rne to keep.” 

“ How would such an ar’*ang(iment interfere 
with your school ?” 

Ml'. Piin mysteriously gave the lady to under- 
stand that fisliermen cannot commonly afford 
schooling for their cliild,ren, unless they have some 
resource beyond their boats and nets. Nobody 
knew how much of the money circulating in this 
neighbourhood came through the breach of the 
laws which some of it was employed to maintain. 
He went on, — 

“ It would be some comfort that there would 
be fewer taxes for us to pay ; and if p’*lVernment 
kept up reasonable duties (which A’fould be but 
fair) the burden would fall lightly upon all. 
Government would not be cheated; we should 
not be insulted with useless taxes and with spies, 
and 

“ And some of you would have your pockets 
lightened of much ill* gotten*^ money, and your 
hearts of much hatred that it is shocking to think 
of,” replied ttie lady. 

“ Moreover, we should see less of the gipsies,” 
observed Mr. Pirn. “ Whether this would be a 
good or an evil, is a point that some of us might 
uftier upon ; but it is certain that they would not 
settle in bleak places like this in winter, if there 
were not something likely to happen in the long 
nights to repay them for the bitterness of the 
short days. They would not like our bare sandy 
levels and our cold caverns better than a snug 
London alley, if there were not good things 
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to be Lad here that do not fall in tlieir way 
there.” 

“ You wouW lose a scholar or two if the 
gipsies kept away. I cannot think howT you 
persuaded such people to send their c'iiildftn-to 
school.’ 

Pirn laughed heartily, ^but gave no expkna- 
tion. As they drew near the tur 1-fence of the sta- 
tion-house, he stopped to contemplate the place, 
and observed that it was a neat, tight little dwell- 
ing, and pleasanter, he should think, for a lady to 
live in than the niartello towers farther on. There 
was something dreary-looking in those towcrg, 
as if they Viust be cold in winter and hot in sum- 
mer, perclied*upon tlx^ibare sands, and made up 
of thick walls with few windows. Whereas, the 
white station-house seemed just the place which 
might suitably have plants trained against it now 
that a lady’s fine taste reigned within (supposing 
the wind would let them grow) ; and as for its 
winter evening con.forts, — when he saw gleams 
.from the window piercing the darkness, like a 
lesser beacon, he could ^only be sorry for the 
Lieutenant that it was ever necessary to leave 
such a fire-side as there must be within, to go 
out amidst scenes where — where — 

“ Where he is much less welcome,” repiieV 
Matilda, smiling. “ I dare say your people, — 
fishermen, gipsies, schoolmasters, and all, — 
would strongly recommend my husband staying 
where he is comfortable, let what will be doing 
on the beach.” 

“ And I am sure you should, my lady, as a 
good wife. If you knew ” 
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Do not tell me/* replied Matilda, hastily. 
“ I will hear of those things from nobody but 
my husband himself.** 

Wi'iile Mr. Pirn was inwardly saying that the 
lady Would scarcely hear from the Lieutenant the 
work that could be told. Miss Storey came run- 
ning to the gate, full qt wonder whether all was 
safe, and what the gipsies had done to Matilda, 
and how her sister-in-law had prospered since 
she herself had so valiantly left her side. Ma- 
tilda did not trouble herself to reply with more 
civility than Elizabeth deserved ; but bestowed 
ajl the overplus on the schoolmaster, whom she 
invited in to enjoy the comforts of shelter and fire. 

Mr. Pirn could not stay to do more than com- 
pliment the lady on her endurance of the sharp 
cold of the sea-shore. He concluded she would 
scarcely pass her doors again till milder weather 
should come. 

“ O yes, I shall,” replied Matilda. “ Be the 
weather what it may, I shall tome and visit your 
daughter, and see how you make your scholars, 
moral, gipsies and all.’\ 

The gipsies were the most moral people in the 
world, to judge by the punctuality and liberality 
of their payments, Mr. Pim declared ; and when 
Z^lmp was whipped out of them, they made very 
good scholars. With this explanation, and some- 
thing between a how and a nod, the rosy school- 
master took his leave, and, with his hands behind 
him, and beginning to whistle before the ladies 
had turned their backs, shuffled briskly down the 
sloj>e to the sea-shore. 
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Chapter IV. 

AN AFTERNOON TRIP. 

Matilda could not imagine wliy Elizabeth^ Lad 
not gone home, instead of waiting all this time 
at the station-house. It must be past Mrs. Sto- 
rey’s dinner hour, and there seemed some reason 
to fear that Elizabeth meant to stay for the rest 
of the day. If she did, however, she must invite 
herself, Matilda resolved ; for it was far frorg 
being her ^wn inclination to have any guest on 
this particula'f occasi^i>; — the day of her hus- 
band’s return after an abilence of half a week, — 
the terrible first absence after a marriage of six 
weeks. They had met only for one hour in the 
forenoon ; dinner time would soon bring him 
home, and it would be too provoking to have a 
third person to intrude, especially if that third 
person were Elizabeth, of whom the Lieutenant 
was more fond than his wife could al all account 
for. Elizabeth might see, if she chose, that she 
was unwelcome ; for Matilda had no intention 
of concealing the fact. She neither sat down, 
nor asked Elizabeth to do so ; but, throwing oft 
her bonnet, and stirring the fire, employed her- 
self next in rectifying the time-piece by her own 
w^atch, 

“ My dear,’* Elizabeth began, strenuously 
warming herself. 

“I wish she would not call me ‘my dear,*** 
thought Matilda ; “ it is so old maidish.** But 
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Matilda might have known that a wife of twenty 
is very naturally called ‘ my dear ' by a sister-in- 
law of thirty-five. ^ 

“ My dear,” resumed Elizabeth, you talked 
of goingoto see Mr. Pirn’s school. We may as 
weii go together. FixJ your time.” 

Matilda could not 'fix any time at present. 
Her husband had been absent, and her engage- 
ments must depend on his for some days to come. 

“ Very well. I know he is always out be- 
tween ten and one o’clock ; and that vvill be your 
time. I shall expect you some morning soon, be- 
tween ten and twelve, as the school breaks up at 
noon. It lies straight past our door )^but if you 
wish me to call you, 1 c£^n, easily (fcine up.” 

“ O, by no means, thank you. But we shall 
meet before the end of the week, and can fix all 
about it, Mr. Pim wishes us not to go till the 
end of the week, when the children will have 
their catechism at their tongues’ ends.” 

“ As to meeting, I do not rknow,” replied Eli- 
zabeth. “ I am going to be very busy for some 
days. And ihdeed it is time I was at home now ; 
for I promised ray mother to cut out a cap for 
her before dark.” And Elizabeth extended her 
hand to take her muff. 

Indeed!” cried Matilda, briskly. “ Let me" 
walk part of the way home with you. And you 
must allow me to help you with your work. You 

know I have nothing to do, and ” 

“ So it seems, inSeed,” replied Elizabeth, 
looking round with a supercilious smile, upon the 
bare work-table, the perfectly-arranged book 
shelves, and the closed piano, which collectively 
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presentecj a picture of a most bride-like lack of 
occupation. 

“ If you are inclhjpd to*send up your luother's 
handkerchiefs/’ said iVlatdda, coldly, “ itf will 
give me great jileasure to make them.*' 

“ Not for the world/’ Elizabeth declared. So 
fond as her brother was of Matilda’s music, and 
so much as they were to read together, Matilda 
could have no time for anybody’s affairs but her 
own ; — a decision whicli Matilda submitted to in 
silence. Elizabeth proceeded to deliver a dozen 
messages from her mother to the young house- 
keeper, about the butcher, and the milkman, and 
their owiij^lear, favourite fisherman, who supplied 
them so muciHbetter tba^i the one Matilda patro- 
nized. She must positively begin to buy her fish 
of him directly, though they would not for the 
world interfere with her little domestic plans ; 
but she might not know that George liked above 
all things 

Matilda sprang the window, seeing some- 
thing through the gathering dusk like tlie skirt 
of a coat. It was only the sentinel, fiowever, and 
she drew back disappointed, and applied herself 
to examine whether her hyacinths were duly sup- 
plied with water. 

“ Just one thing more,” Elizabeth said. “ You 
will excuse my mother observing (but indeed we 
could not help it) the plaiting of George’s shirts. 
It is impossible you should know all his ways yet, 
—indeed how should you ? — so, I will just men- 
tion that he has been used ” 

“ How very dark it is growing!” observed 
Matilda^ once more peering out into the dusk* 
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“ O no, it is not so bad out of doors,” she added, 
when she had thrown up /the sash. “ It is im- 
possible to tell what the weather is like, the win- 
dowii being double, and such a state as they arc 
alw 2 (^vs in vvitli the damp from the sea. I wish, with 
alKyour management, Elizabeth, you would teach 
one how to keep one’snvindovvs clear and bright 
by the sea-side. It spoils half the pleasure of 
working or reading in this window-seat. In the 
summer time, however, when one can sit with the 
window open, it will be delightful. But it really 
is getting dark.” 

‘ “lam going,” said Elizabeth, quietly. “ You 
Shall have your husband all to youj^elf to-day, 
my dear. By the way, you to tell him 
of that little affair down below this morning?” 

“ Do I mean to tell him V* cried Matildn, asto- 
nished. “ To be sure. I tell him everything.” 

“ O, very well. I would only just give a hint 
that that plan may not always be prudent, my 
dear: that is all. You are ip a very responsible 
situation, you should remember ; such ticklish 
terms as yoUr husband and his men are on with 
the people about yod. A little indiscretion on 
your part, — perfectly natural at your age, — may 
bring on bloodshed, you are aware. Do you 
4r»ow, my dear, I would not be in your place for* 
the world.” 

“ Would not you ?” replied Matilda, with 
astonishing tranquillity. 

“ Why, only ihink*of the incident of this day. 
How do we know what may arise out of it, if 
you repeat it to George ? He must take notice 
of it, when otherwise it might pass over ” 
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“ Without his hcarino* how you shrieked and 
ran away,” thought • Matilda ; and she w^s 
strongly temple^l to say it, hut refrained : and 
wlien Elizabetli at f(Migth found that she really 
must be going if she meant to be at home Iwifoiie 
dark, the* sisters by marriage parted on frietftlly 
terms. 

Tlie Lieutenant looked somewhat graver than 
usual when lie came in to dinner, and little dis- 
posed to talk while a third person was present. 
Moreover, he had the air of listening in the in- 
tervals between the clattering of plates and 
knives, and the creaking of the servant’s shoes. 
Before drawing to the fire, when the door was at 
length closed -Jfehind l^l^lc-cloth and cheese, he 
went to the window to lool^out, — the dull window 
which allowed little to be seen through its salted 
panes. lie was about to rejiair to an upper 
window, but Matilda wrapped htr head in a 
sliawl, and threw up the sash. 

“ You would have me believe,” she said, in 
answer to her husband’s fears, “ that I am not 
fit to live in this place : but I scorn biJth wind and 
fog. If you should wish to*set a watch in Parson 
Darby’s hole, I believe I should serve your pur- 
pose as well as any body ; — as long, I mean, as 
Ho fighting was required.” 

“ Let us see what you will make of it to-night, 
without going to Parson Darby’s bole. If your 
eyes and ears are better than mine, I may be 
glad of them presently.” 

. “ What am I to look and listen for ? This 
booming sea is enough to prevent our hearing 

F 
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anything else, unless it be two of your gruff men 
talking close by the whulOfw. Wbat else do you 
expect me to bear ?’* ' 

“ Possibly a whistle, vvliicb may b(3 beard 
Rm(5ng All conceivable combinations of hoarse 
sobVids/’ 

But your own men whistle.’* 

“ Not to-night, ’riicy have orders to the con- 
trary.’* 

“ Mr. Pirn whistles perpetually, when he is 
not mimicking a whining, whipped scholar, or 
waiting the explosion of some practical joke. 
What is to be done with poor Mr. Pirn, if he is 
caught in the fact ?’* 

“ He will take care; to be cSUght in no fact 
that will do him any harm. Only tell me if you 
hear a whistle ; that is all. And point out any 
signal you may see ; — but, I dare say, you do not 
know how to look for one.** 

“ I wish you would take me out, and teach 
me.’* 

What, ^ now? This bitter evening? Mj 
love, you could scarcely keep your footing in this 
wind. And it is so dark - ’* 

“ So much the better for a first lesson. If 
you are really going yourself, do take me with 
you.” 

In two minutes Matilda was ready, laughing at 
the appearance she made with her head swathed 
in a shawl, and the rest of her person in a cloak, 
to save the annoyance which her usual out-of- 
doors dress would have been in a high wind. 
Clinging to her husband, making many a false 
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step, and invariably laughing as she recovered 
her footing, she gained the ridge of the cliiF, and 
stood amidst aU th^ subli^nity of a gusty nignt 
on the wild sea-shore. Tflie blast took away her 
breath, as fast as she gained it, and her huslincLa 
voice was almost lost in Hie roar and dash f«)m 
beneath, while the lightesf of her shriller tones 
made itself heard through the commotion. 

“Now show me how to look for a signal,’* she 
said. “ They do not surely light fires on the 
headlands 

“ If they wished it, they must ask leave of the 
wind,” replied her husband, “ as well as of us ; 
and they k|^ow they will have no leave of the one 
or the other, "To-nigl4. ^ No : they make their 
fires in the clefts and cavdVns, and ” 

“ I see one ! I see one i” cried Matilda, 
eagerly pointing to a gleam which came and 
went, like a bright speck on the li^rizon. 

“ That, my love !” cried her husband, laugh- 
ing. “ They murt be bold smugglers who 
would run in to such a light as that. That is the 
light on Belltoot, made to Ipok distant by the fog. 
You should turn eastwards ; and seek rather for 
indications of a light, than for the light ^itself. 
If you see a dull red streak, or the least glimmer 
upon the passing fog, show it me. It will teii 
that there is a fire in a chalk pit or a cavern.” 

After looking for some time in vain, Matilda 
inquired whether there was reason to suppose 
that the smugglers were particularly busy this 
night. Not knowing who might be near in the 
darkness, her husband pressed her arm in token 
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that questions of this nature would be better an- 
swered at home. 

They walked on tilhlhey in with one of the 
sentinels, who was of o]\inion that nothing out of 
the tomrtion way would be done to-night, as the 
stoVm was rising to such a height as would make 
it too hazardous for even the most daring smug- 
glers to run in at Billing Gap, or at any other 
place on the neighbouring coast. 

“ You hear, Matilda,” said the Lieutenant. 
“ Now, have you seen ail that you wish to see ?’* 

“ By no means,” she replied, laughing : “ but 
jt does not seem likely that we should gain any- 
thing by staying ; so you had better g/^> down and 
finish your wine, and f\Q can come again to- 
morrow night.” 

The sudden calm and quiet of the little parlour 
made the Lieutenant rub his hands under the 
sense of comfort, while Matilda put back her 
lank hair from over her eyes, and prepared to tell 
the story of the morning. The Lieutenant had 
however already heard it. Matilda was glad ojF 
this, and went on to as)^ if any harm could possibly 
arise from telling her husband every thing that 
happened to her, and all that she observed. No 
harm in the world, but possibly a great deal of 
good. It might put her on her guard against 
doing and saying things which were perfectly 
innocent and amiable in themselves, but which 
might be imprudent lender certain circumstances ; 
— such as showing herself indignant on seeing a 
gipsy boy ducked, when the neighbours were 
already quite angry enough on his account. The 
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Lieutenant loved to see her ardour in such causes *, 
but lie was sorry to say it did not consist with tjie 
prudence ncceb^ary Jo observed by any one 
connected with him, in Ips present office. "This 
was enough to make M atilda vituperate vlie 
► till she remembered that by its means her iius- 
band was detained by her*side, instead of being 
dispatched to the other end of the world. It re- 
quired this and many other comforting considera- 
tions to reconcile the Lieutenant himself to this 
service, uncongenial as it was tp the spirit of an 
active and enterprising officer, who had no par- 
ticular pleasure in playing the spy on a grand 
settle, and who found it galling to a kindly temper 
to live among “S host Qf^eneniies. He had hesi- 
tated long about acceptinl^ the appointment, en- 
tertaining, in addition to his disinclination, a fear 
that it would be an effectual bar to further pro- 
motion. If it had not been that l^s mother and 
sister depended mainly on him for support, and 
that, having waited till forty, he wished to marry, 
he would hardly have bartered the hope of profes- 
sional eminence for pecuniary advantage ; but, 
circumstanced as he was, fie thought it right to 
accept an appointment which allowed him to enjoy 
the fruits of former service while gaining more 
by present duty. Though satisfied that he had 
done right, and fully sensible of the blessing of 
having a home always about him, he had no 
objection to hear the Preventive Service found 
fault with in a quiet way ^y his own fireside, and 
foreign service exalted at its expense. 

“ Whstt could put it into your head, Matilda, 
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tliRt harm could come of your me every 

thmg? Tlic ])riuience I speak of relates to 
your reserve with our^ neig.hbou|;s, not with me. 
\Vha'„ could have put ;uich an idea into your 
header’ 

‘'-Elizabeth thought’ that I had better not tell 
you every thing. But if I really have a difficult 
part to act, I shall be miserable without your help. 
1 never could act for myself in rny life.’* 

“ Never asked her husband, with a smile. 
“ I think you can boast of one act of remarkable 
decision, my love.” 

“ Half the merit, at least, was yours,” replied 
Matilda, laughing. “ And as for guijling my/v-elf 
without you, it is out of tl^e question. So 1 must 
tell you all that happens, and you must teach me 
how to behave to our neighbours. 

Her husband paused for a moment to reflect 
what a pity it; was that, when Matilda’s natu- 
ral behaviour was all that was charming, she 
should be put under restrapit by the position 
she filled. It was a hard task to have to teach 
her to suspelt her neighbours, and to frame liei: 
conduct by her suspicions. 

“ You have no reason for trying to manage 
me by reserves,” said he. “ Elizabeth has, no 
doubt, her own little mysteries.” 

Matilda looked up surprised. She had never 
before heard the Lieutenant speak of his sister 
but with fondness and confidence. 

“ I mean no repro&ch,” he continued. “Eliza- 
beth is a good creature, and the best of sisters to 
me. I only mean that she has her womanish 
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tastes, whicli, Iflie other women, she must gratify ; 
aiifl she knows it is •the ])ropercst ami kindest 
thing to Jet me,kno^ notWng of her confidential 
visits to 'the fishermen’s /ivcs. I cannot prevent 
licr doing wlial every body else docs; •and it.is 
better that I should not ^l)C obliged to take^any 
notice.” 

“ What do you mean cried Matilda. “Is 
it possible that Elizabeth has anything to do with 
smugglers ? that ’* 

“ Ah, now you have started, upon a new scent, 
my dear ; and let us see what you can make of 
it before you get home again. — Now you are 
ff'jcying JElizabeth out at sea at night in tll^ 
lugger we ar(?tooking for, or helping to land the 
goods ; and the first (fay that passes without 
your seeing her, you will fancy she has 
taken a trip to Guernsey. Do not you begin to 
see how a thousand little mysterious circum- 
stances are now explained I Cannot you account 
for ’’ 

Matilda held up her hand as petitioning to be 
heard, while her fond husband delighted him- 
self with her signs of* impatience under his 
raillery. — She protested that she knew perfectly 
well what his charge against Elizabeth amounted 
to ; that she contrived to buy articles of dress, 
better and cheaper by the seaside tlian these.! 
could be procured in shops. She only wished 
to say, that she desired to acquit Elizabeth as far 
as her testimony would g(f. She had no reason to 
suppose, from anything that she had seen, that 
Elizabeth was given to such practices. 
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It may be some time before she takes you 
into her confidence in these matters, my dear. 
Meantime, do not let \is talk of. ‘ charge ' and 
‘ acquittal,’ as if Elizauetli had committed a 
crvme If I thought so, 1 would not have credited 
the fftct on any testimony whatever.” 

“ How then can you be what you arc ?” ex- 
claimed Matilda. “ If you think smuggling is 
no crime, why do you engage to spend your 
days in suspicion, and your nights in watching, 
and even to spill liuman blood, if necessary, to 
prevent contraband trading ?” 

“My office springs out of a set of arbitrary 
Regulations which may possibly be ne<^e8sary,,r^o 
the general good of society. At*nny rate, they 
subsist, and they must be maintained as long as 
the nation does not decide that they shall be 
abolished. This is all we Preventive officers 
have any conc^n with. It does not follow that 
we must condemn a lady for preferring one sort 
of lace or silk stockings to an<,'ther, or for trying 
to get them, when she knows government has 
failed in the "^attempt to keep them out of the 
country.” ^ 

You say this just because Elizabeth is in 
question,” replied Matilda, “ Suppose I were 
to report it to the Admiralty, or the Board of 
Trade — how would it look upon paper V* 

“ I dare say you would not find a man at the 
Admiralty, or any where else, — a sensible man, 
—who would declare a taste for foreign com- 
modities, — for as large a variety of commodities 
as possible, of the best kinds, to be anything but 
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a jD^ood. No man of sense wishes the society in 
which he lives to bti in that state of apatjiy 
whicli does not dcsy*e wb^t is best, but only to 
be saved trouble. Neitrfr does he recomfhend 
that the desire of that which is best sfho^l be 
gratified at the greatest* possible expense ^nd 
trouble.” 

“ Certainly, one would rather sec one’s neigh- 
bours wisliing for French silks, than being con- 
tent with skins of beasts ; and, if they must have 
silks, one would rather get the material from Italy 
and India than have establishments for silkworms 
at home at a vast expense.” 

“ To be«sure. And we might as well at once 
wish for English beetrrpot sugar, or for claret 
made from hot-house grapes, as condemn Eliza- 
betli for desiring to havcL foreign lace. As for 
our countrymen liking to have tobacco duty- 
free, when the duty amounts to thousand per 
cent, on the prime cost, — there is nothing to be 
wondered at in thrt. Moreover, the desire of 
foreign commodities is the cause of a great sav- 
ing. These goods arc noj permanently desired 
because they are foreign. Their having acquired 
a reputation as foreign must arise from their 
being better or cheaper than our own. Our own 
productions of the same kind are either improved 
through the competition thus caused, or they give 
way in favour of other productions which we can 
in turn offer to foreigners better and cheaper than 
their own. If nobody cared for claret and to- 
bacco, thousands of our people, who are busy in 
preparing that which is given in exchange for 
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these articles, would be idle; and' if we were bent 
upon growing our own tobacco, and forcing vines 
instead of buying of o;t neighbours, the expense 
would be tremendous, d^d would answer no good 
purpose on earth that I can see. So Elizabeth 
is sti much at liberty to wish for Brussels lace, 
if she prefers it to Honiton, as I feci myself to 
fill my glass with this good Port in preference to 
my mother’s gooseberry.” 

I should think nobody doubts all this about 
wine, and sugar, and tobacco,” said Matilda. 

But when it comes to the question of manufac- 
tures that really can maintain a rivalship, — then 
IB the time, I suppose, when it is -said taJ:e 
wrong to wish for foreign goocl^ As long as 
really good silks, and ' really beautiful laces are 
made in England, at a moderate price, is there 
any occasion to buy of foreigners 

“ Whether Eiere is occasion, is soon proved by 
the fact of oiir looking or not looking abroad. 
As I said before, if these articles are to be had 
as good at home, we shall not look abroad ; if 
not, it is a ifaste of money and trouble to be 
making them, when we might be making some- 
thing which foreigners would be glad to take in 
exchange for their laces and silks. If the rival 
manufactures are a match for each other, let them 
fight it out, and the nations will be sure not to 
be charged more than is necessary for their pur- 
chases. If they are not a match for each other, 
it is sheer waste to uphold the weakest ; and the 
taste for foreign goods is of use as*it points out 
infallibly when the weakness lies at home,” 
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“ I have heard all this allowed as to necessary 
articles ; such as bralidy and sugar, which 
never made injingl^nd.y But I have liad many 
a lecture against buyiugf luxuries anywhert; but 
at home ; and really it seems a very small^acw- 
lice to be content with honle-inade luxuriesam^tead 
of foreign.” 

“ Tliose who so lectured you, love, were more 
intent upon fitting you to be the wife of a Pre- 
ventive officer, than upon teaching you plain 
sense. They did not tell you that this is a sort 
of sacrifice wliicl) (like many other arbitrary sacri- 
fices) hurts all parties. They did not point out 
tt^^u thaA every purchase of a foreign luxury 
presupposes something ijiade at home with which 
the purchase is effected. Tlic French fan you 
played with so prettily the first time ** 

“ O, do you remember that fan ? that even- 
ing?” 

“ Remember the first ball at which I danced 
with you, love 1 ^it would be strange if I for- 
got it.” 

And the Lieutenant lyst the thread of his 
argument for a while. 

“Well!” said Matilda, at length; “what 
clumsy, home-made thing do you think I gave 
for that fan V* 

You probably gave nothing more clumsy 
than a bright golden guinea, or a flimsy bank- 
note : but, having got to tl^ bottom of the money 
exchanges, we should find that some yards of 
cotton, or a few pairs of scissors had been ex- 
changed for that fan, with a profit to the manu- 
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facturer of either article that it mip^ht happen to 
be. Thus, every purchase- of a forcif^n article, 
be it a necessary or a ^uxurv, presupposes some 
domestic production foiVvhich we thereby obtain 
a sale.’* 

“ Av*d the same must be the case with the 
French fan-makers. They, or their neighbours, 
procure cotton govvns'or scissors for their wives 
which they must have paid more for at home. So 
there is an advantage to each, unless my fan 
could have been as well made in England.'* 

“ In which case, there would have been a fan 
‘ made instead of so many pairs of scissors ; that 
Is all ; and you would have been just as 
pleased with an English fan.*’ 

Would you ?’* inquired Matilda, smiling. 

“ I never saw a fan I liked so well,” replied 
the Lieutenant : “ but there is no saying what I 
might have thought of any other fan under the 
same circumstances.’* 

“ Well, I shall tell Elizabeth, if she lets me 
into her confidence, that she may come here 
dressed in French fabrics, without any fear of 
displeasing you ?” 

“ I shall not take upon myself to be displeased 
about the matter, while those who have more 
concern in it than I are not strict. If French 
silks rustle in the royal presence, and ban- 
danas are flourished by law-makers in full 
assembly, I do not see why the officers of go- 
vernment should eiffbarrass themselves with 
scruples. My business is tq prevent contraband 
goods from being landed hereabouts, and not to 
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find out who has the benefit of them when they 
are once on shore.’’ 

Tiiis reminded the Lieutenant to look out 
again, an'd Matilda remj^ed musing at th^ fire 
for a few moments. It seemed to her* tliat our 
native manufacturers weFe very ill-used/b^ing 
deprived of the stimulus toPimprovement which is 
caused by free and fair competition, while they 
were undersold in their own market, with the 
connivance of those who mocked them with the 
semblance of protection. ^le thought the 
dwellers on the coast ill-used ; their duty to the 
government being placed, by arbitrary means, in 
Jijiget opposition to their interests, and their 
puniShment beiffg severe and, from its nature, 
capricious, in proportion *afls temptation was made 
too strong for them. Her husband’s shout of 
“ Holloa, there !” to some person without 
brought her to the window, where njie saw against 
the dim sky the outline of one A^ho appeared 
motionless and dumb. 

It was not for a considerable time that any 
explanation could be elicited. At Ikst a melan- 
choly, gruff voice said, 

“ I thought I might chance to see my lady. 
I was only looking about for my lady.” 

“ And where did you exfxect to find me; 
Nicholas?” asked Matilda, looking out over her 
husband’s shoulder. “ You may have seen me 
sit on yonder gun, or lean over the fence some- 
times ; but I do not choose^such an hour or such 
weather as this.” 

Nicholas only knew that he could have no rest 
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till he had apologized for not having answered 
when he was spoken to in the morning. He wished 
to sav that he must inf" sj)eHk wliile on watch ; 

hut, as to being clisrespJi' tful to the lady ’’ 

Thc^^lady acquitted him of any such enormity, 
and'^ivofuld have sent hfm away ha})py with the 
assurance that she did not now conclude him 
stony-hearted for laughing when Uriah Faa was 
ducked. The Lieutenant had, however, a word 
to say to him about the state of things on the 
beach. No alarm had been given, Nicholas re- 
ported, though he would not, for his part, swear 
Jthat the expected vessel might not be near. He 
had not seen that vessel, nor any other ; for-^^^.: 
the Lieutenant might ha^-e observed, it was too 
dark to see anything : ^but he would not swear 
that it might not be to be seen, if it was now 
daylight. This being all that could be got out 
of him, Nicholas was permitted to depart to his 
rest ; rest which he wanted not a little, for he had 
lingered about for more than an hour at the close 
of his watch, in the vague hope of seeing Ma- 
tilda, without taking a^ny measures to do so. He 
stretched his tired limbs before the fire, thinking 
(though he was nearly a quarter of a mile 
from the big stone on the beach) that he was a 
happy man, as everybody was very kind to him. ' 
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MORNING WALKS. 

The next dawn broke blight and clear, to the 
surprise of every body wlio was learned in the 
weather, and greatly to the disappointment of 
certain parties who had an interest in the con- 
tinuance of the fog. 

On a steep slope among the cliffs of Beachy 
Head, at the foot of a lofty wall of chalk, and 
sk^tered.by it, was collected a party of men, 
women, and tSiildrey,^ who had little appear- 
ance of having just Hsen from their beds. 
The men, for the most part, were stretched^ at 
length, drinking, or looking out languidly to 
sea. The two women, one y«iung, the other 
middle aged, and brown, weather-worn, and in 
sordid apparel, with lank hair hanging about her 
,ears, were smoking, and busying themselves in 
the feminine employment of makiifg a clearance. 
That is, they were stowing certain packages in 
the bottom of huge panniers, destined for the 
backs of three asses, which were looking up from 
the beach in vain longing for the inaccessible, 
scanty herbage of the slope. Two girls, as 
brown as the elder woman, were amusing them- 
selves with picking up t^e balls of foam which 
had been thrown in by the fierce tide, and sending 
them trembling down the wind. Uriah Faa, in 
apparent forgetfulness of the disgraces of the 
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precedinjv day, sat dangling his heels from a pro- 
jecting piece of the cliff, aiming fragments of 
chalk at the auks and ^wills^whicji flapped past 
him, or swept out to s\^ in long lines below. 
One man. was seen apart from the group, who 
did Kjo^appear to belong to the place, the persons, 
or the hour. He stood leaning at the mouth of 
a cleft in the chalk precipice, sometimes yawn- 
ing, sometimes buttoning his great coat closer, 
as the morning breeze passed him, and then 
glancing up apprehensively at one point after 
another of the cliffs overhead, as if he expected 
to see there the peeping face of a spy. Next, 
Re looked at his watch, and seemed growing 
restless and uncomfortable* that flie younger of 
the women took upon llterself to comfort him by 
giving notice that the sloop was expected every 
moment to arrive for its cargo of chalk, and that 
all would be safe before the spies could see so 
far off, as a futlong. 

“ But the division is not naade yet,” objected 
the agent. “My bandanas are stowed away 
with some of Solomon’s packages ; and you know 
Alexander makes over^to me his venture of rib- 
bons and lace, this time.” 

“ What put that into your head growled 
Alexander, half raising himself, and looking 
L surlily at the agent. “ Do you think I have 
risked running in in a fog, and wrought since 
midnight, to give over my share to anybody ? 
You may take your Shance next time. You’ll 
findvthe matter well worth staying for/” 

“ But, you know, Alexander, we settled that 
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I was to have the first batch that was landed 
for a consideration, you remember — for ajfair 
consideration. 'Onp» ni^t .suits you as well as 
another, living on the sifot.” 

“ By no means ; when one battfh ^ safe 
ashore, and the other stil^at sea,” 

“ But, consider, I ciymot spare two days. 
They want me at Brighton every hour, and I 
promised Breme that he should have the goods 

n 

Alexander seemed to think ‘that all this was 
nothing to him, while he had his package safe^ 
under his elbow. He applied himself to a fresU 
of Holi£y3ds, and appeared to have done 
listening, 

“ Try Solomon,” advised Mrs. Draper. “ He 
is liberal, and likes to accommodate. He will 
take the chance of another night, if you make it 
worth his while.” 

“ Here comes Solomon himself,'* cried several 
voices, as a well-lftiown whistle announced the* 
japproach of some one ; and Mr. Pirn appeared 
from a side path, (if patt it mi^t be called,) 
his hands crossed behind him, and his merry face 
shining through the dusk. 

“ I thought you would take your morning's 
walk this way," observed Mrs. Draper, as she 
handed him a mug, and pointed to the right keg, 

“ It is time we were parting instead of meet- 
ing,'* said Pirn. “We shiill have a bright morn- 
ing upon us full soon enough.” 

“ Father," shouted Uriah, “ the fog is draw- 
ing off, and here is the sloop coming-in below." 

Q 3 
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“ Trinity, bring the ass to yoh point,” cried 
Mr?,. Draper to her little* daughter, who was 
scrambling on all four!\»up the s^'epest^ part of 
the slope. 

fere, Lussha, my beauty,” said old Faa to 
his giarklchild, “ help me to fill up the panniers, 
my bird.” 

Uriah came to help, and a respectable load of 
chalk was presently heaped upon the packages in 
the panniers, which were forthwith carried down, 
and hung upon the sliaggy asses. Old Faa then 
helped to set each bare-legged child astride on 
the beasts, and commended them to each other’s 
care. Slowly and surely the animals took 
way along the ribbed chalkowhich fierp constituted 
the beach, while the children looked back to hear 
what Pirn was saying to them, 

“ Trinity Draper, 1 hope you don^t forget your 
catechism, my child. There is a lady coming to 
the school in a day or two, and it will be the 
worse for you if you cannot say your Catechism. 
Uriah and Lussha, you hear what I say. Re- 
member your catechisin.” 

Their Saturday’s train of associations being 
awakened by this warning, the children began 
involuntarily to gabble altogether, and their con- 
fusion of tongues made itself heard as they wound 
out of sight, till a stumble of Trinity’s steed caused 
Uriah’s gallantry to prevail over his scholarship, 
and occupied him in belabouring her ass with true 
gipsy grace and strength, 

A pale yellow ray shot up from the horizon full 
into the cleft, beside which the unshaven and 
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weary agent stood, making his bargain vvitli Pirn. 
This first break of sunshine was a signal net to 
be neglected. ^I'liejazitv^ pf the party sprang to 
their feet, and hastenec^io deposit tiieir kegs and 
bales under the chalk whicli formed the s^paient 
cargo of the sloop that pitched below ini]ifc'’light 
grey waters. As tl^e fqg disclosed more and 
more of the expanse, two or three of the men 
fixed their glasses from behind different projec- 
tions, anxious to be assured that the lugger, which 
had approached under cover of the darkness, was 
scudding aw^ay before the light. She was just 
visible when the whole horizon became deal*,' 
«ial^ng aU speed towards her native coast. Though 
there was reason to Jippe that all was safe, as 
far as she was concerned, there was danger that 
the smuggling party might he surprised by the 
apparition of the revenue cutter from the east or 
the west, before all needful precautions were 
taken ; and there was a prodigious stir among 
the more active ami the more timid of the party.^ 
Within half an hour the fire was put out, and the 
embers scattered to the winds ; thel&ien wandered 
off in different directions, and nobody remained 
amidst the wild scene but Mr. Pirn, who looked 
about him and whistled to the sea-birds, and Mrs. 
Draper, who lingered behind the rest of the> 
gipsy party, to seek satisfaction to her maternal^ 
and friendly solicitudes about the progress of her 
child and the Faas at the jchool. 

By dint of many questions, she learned that 
the young people were likely to be excellent 
Christians, as they were very ready at the Bible ; 
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highly moral, as they were always wliippecl when 
they did wrong ; as patriotic as if they had not 
belonged to a foreign iribe^j since they lost no 
opportunity of insulting tv c Preventive men ; and 
finally, •svery scholastic, as they had learned to sit 
still by the half hour together, which had at first 
appeared a point impossible of achievement. The 
mother’s heart was so elated with this report, and 
Pirn found it so much pleasanter to walk and 
whistle in the wintry sunshine than to play the 
pedagogue, that tke discourse was prolonged far 
beyond the hour when his duties ought to begin ; 
he comforting himself with the assurance that 
Rebecca would take care that the little liiingSpliai^ 
something to do. 

In the midst of his holiday mood, he was dis- 
turbed by a voice calling him from overhead, and, 
looking up, he perceived Rebecca herself, ear- 
nestly gesticula'iing at the summit of the cliff. 
'"She shouted, she beckoned, incessantly, and 
seemed in such a fever of impatience that her 
father concli^ed that some disaster must havq 
happened. 

“ Hi, hi, Beck !” resounded his mighty voice, 
in answer, from the face of the cliff, as he began 
to scramble up the track by which he had de- 
scended. “ What, is the house on fire, girl, or 
do the spies want to get hold of me ?” he asked, 
with prodigious tranquillity ; “ or,” and at the 
thought he quickened Juis scramble into a kind of 
kangaro6:ieap, “ or has any harm come to some 
of the brats?” 

“ The Jadies are come ! the ladies I and no- 
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body at borne ’l)ut I and the dame,’* cried Re- 
becca ; and her news •seemed to be received with 
nearly a§ much, vexation d)\r her father as it was 
related with agony by herself. 

“ They will dodge the brats, and •put them 
out,” he growled in his deepest tone : “Aftft: all 
the pains I meant to taketp-day, the little things 
will be out in their Bibles, though they can say 
it all with me. The Faas and Draper will not 
be there, however ; only the soberer sort of chil- 
dren.” 

He was mistaken. The gipsy pupils were pre- 
sent with the rest, and formed a part of the class 
TthicJj Matilda had collected around her, and 
whom she was how engftged ia examining. 

“ Think of your running away yourself ! ” mut- 
tered Pirn to his daughter. “ Why could not 
you have sent the dame? There* would have 
been n'o harm in her knowing wlfere I was.” 

“ She would hardly have hobbled there and 
back before dinner,” replied Rebecca. “ We 
have been very quick, and the ladies can’t have 
got far.” 

They had got far enough to see that though 
the children had (in their own phrase) “ got into 
the Bible,’^ they had not (to use their master s) 
“ got through it” with the understanding, 
whether or not they had with the tongue. The 
children Matilda was conversing with were all 
between ten and fifteen yyrs of age, and there- 
fore capable of giving intelligent answers about 
the patriarchal tale they had been reading, if 
about any part of the Bible whatever. 
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“ What did they do next,” sh6 asked, ‘‘ after 
det^prmining where they should settle 

“ They pitched thei.- tents before it grew dark ” 
“ Do you know how, a tent is pitched ? ” 

“ Yes, ’my lady; it is aaubed all over with tar.” 
Uriah Faa, w'ell- informed on this matter, set 
the mistake right. ^ 

“ When they saluted each other, what did they 
do ? What is it to salute ? *’ 

“ They scolded each other right well/* 

“ If they had wished to scold one another, 
there would hardly have been such handsome 
presents given;— so many sheep and oxen, and 
asses and camels. What is a camel V* 

“ A sow.** , , 

“ But they had been angry with one another,” 
observed a child. 

“ Yes ; but they were now going to be friends, 
though they thought each other in fault. 'Should 
we be sorry or angry when others are in fault?*’ 
“ Angry.** 

“ Why r , 

“ Because'they ha\jp no business to do wrong.” 
“ And if others are angry with us, what should 
we do ?” 

“ Give them as good as they bring.” 

Matilda began now to despair of the much- 
vaunted morals of Mr. Pirn’s pupils ; but, to give 
them a fair trial, she turned to the New Testa- 
ment, and questioned them about a story that 
their master allowed they knew perfectly well. 

When the Apostle had neither silver nor 
gold, what did he give to the lame man?** 
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“ Halfpence^* 

The ox])lanation o« the subject of halfp^ce 
led to a coininentajy oi> the story of the poor 
widow, and lier gift to tlie treasury. 

“ Now, little boy,” said Matilda to one of the 
youngest, who had been pfeying stealthily^^ilb the 
end of her fur tippet, “*what was the widow^s 
mite ? What is a mite ? 

“ A flea.” 

“He knows most about the Old Testament,” 
observed his master, anxious to shift his ground 
again. 

“ Yes,” replied Matilda, “ he told me about* 
Esau and Jacob, and the mess of pottage. What 
is a iJiess, children?” 

“ Ashes,” — “ Dirt,” — Rubbish,” — cried they. 

“ And what is pottage?” 

“ Sheep’s head and taters.” 

Maijikla thought she would try them with the 
Commandments. “ Is it right to dovet 

“ Yes.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Because it makes us comfon&ble to have 
things.” 

As a last experiment, she turned back to the 
first page of the Bible, and found they could tell 
that the world was made in six days ; upon hear- 
ing which Mr. Pirn began to rally his spirits. 

“ What were the two great lights which were 
made to rule the day and t^e night?” 

“ Dungeness and the North Foreland.” 

Matilda rose, and the schoolmaster put the 
class to flight in a trice, with a box on the ear to 
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one, a shake to a second, and a kick to a third. 
Matilda’s remonstrances were lost amidst the 
tunTult of shrieks and y.ells which now arose. At 
the first moment that Pirn could Spare froin cor- 
relating hi^ pupils, he infCrmed the lady that they 
had got^on badly lately Jrom the impossibility of 
getting the parents vo send them regularly. 
When there was any work in hand, someway up 
the beach 

“ Towards Birling Gap,’’ suggested Matilda. 
“ But that sort of work is done in the night, is 
it not?” 

“ Yes ; but the little things have enough to 
do the next day in making a clearance ; and, aj 
such times, up they start, and^away, the first 
minute I turn my back.*”' 

You turn your back to go after the same 
business, I am afraid, Mr. Pirn. If you like 
whistling among the cliffs, and driving bargains 
in the clefts letter than keeping to your desk, 
how can you expect the children not to take the 
liberty of indulging the same {aste when you give 
them opportui-ity ? ” 

Mr. Pirn looked abi»ut him to ascertain what 
o'clock it was, and would fain have made out 
that it was time for the children to go home ; but 
Mrs. Storey would not let him off so easily. She* 
convinced him that it was not yet eleven, and 
declared that she wished far more to see how 
matters ordinarily went on than to usurp the 
office of interrogator* When the children had 
recovered their spirits, and their master his com- 
posure, business was resumed ; and Matilda was 
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as much surprfsed at the cleverness with which 
some things were taught as she had been shoc^fed 
at the '^deficiencies of^lie kmd of learning in which 
Mr. Pirn* was t*he* least ^ersed. She now dnvied 
him his power over the children's minds, and Ijhe 
effect which he knew hovf to produce by,)i timely 
joke, or a familiar illustration, or an appeal to 
facts with which his pupils were already familiar. 
She only wished that he would pique himself 
rather less upon liis morals while making the very 
most of the opposition of interests in the society 
about him. lie could not speak of any virtue 
witliout pointing out that his friends had it, and 
4-he Preventive men not ; and, even in the pre- 
senc? of the Lieutenai^’f wife„it seemed difficult 
to restrain the expressions of hatred which were 
on the lips of him who taught and of those who 
answered. 

The* ladies did not leave the ^hool till it was 
emptied of the children, whom thej^ followed, to 
see how some dropqped into their several homes, 
and whither others betook themselves. The last 
who was left to trip along by. herself was Trinity 
Draper, who cast a glance* behind her at almost 
every step, as if not liking to have her return 
accompanied by strangers. They had no inten- 
tion, however, of losing sight of her, as they were 
disposed for a walk, and found their curiosity 
excited by the mingled barbarism and civilization 
in the air of the children this wandering tribe. 

They began, after a time, to suspect that the 
little girl did not mean to let them see her place 
of abode, so manifold were her turns and wind- 
17 
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ings from the beach to tlie fields* and then upon 
th^ downs, and again to the beach. When she 
had led them through a long circuit, she finally 
struc'k up the country, ipd ])roceeded towards an 
URfrequcnted hollow way, where high banks 
cxcltde^l the view on tjither side, a rugged soil 
wearied the feet of the walker, and nothing w^as 
to be seen at the end of the lane but the grey sea, 
at the moment undiversified by a single sail. 

“ I wonder you are not afraid to set foot in 
this dreary place, so alarmed as you were by 
these very people yesterday,” observed Matilda 
to her companion, as they arrived in sight of a 
gipsy tent, spread on a patch of g^ass unde«. 
shelter of the ^astern^ bank. “ 1 have' been 
speculating all the way on when you would pro- 
pose to turn back.” 

Elizabeth replied that she had visited the en- 
campment befi/re, without fear, knowing that the 
men were absent at this time of day, and that 
there was nothing to fear from the women and 
children. 

“ They assemble at meal times, I fancy,” replied 
Mrs. Storey ; and Cliere is the smoke of their 
cookery, you see.” 

The thin blue smoke was curling up around 
the trunk of a tree, in the hollow formed 
by whose roots was kindled the fire, which 
Trinity now hastened to feed with sticks from 
the hedges. She peeped into the pot, which 
steamed from under the three poles that sup- 
ported it, and proceeded to stir -the mess with a 
forked stick, affording glimpses to her visiters of 
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a sort of meat whose shape and colour were new 
to them. On their inquiring what the stew yas 
made of, ^ Trinity noipted to^a skin which lay in 
the ditch, and wliich \^s undeniably thatT of a 
brown dog. Matilda expressed her horror, and 
the child looked up surprised, observing, _ 

“ Baba says the same hand made the dog and 
the sheep.” 

“ Who is Baba V* 

“ Her father,” replied Elizabeth. “ Baba 
means Father. Where did you get this dog, 
Trinity ? I hope it is not stolen.” 

Trinity believed Uriah had found it under the 
hedge. She tojk uj) the head, which was left 
with the skin, and shewed by*the teeth that the 
animal must have been very old. 

“ Dear me ! I suppose you pick up all the 
dead animals that lie about the country,” cried 
Elizabeth. 

“ Bebee says that beasts that have died by the 
hand of God are better than those that have died 
by the hand of man,*’ replied Trinjjy. 

A low moan issued fropi the tent at this mo- 
ment, which seemed to strike the child with sur- 
prise and terror : she sprang upon her feet, and 
Jooked eagerly towards the curtain which hung 
over the entrance, but did not venture to go in. 
When Matilda inquired if any one within was 
sick, the girl shook her head, replying, 

“No sickness, but ther%must be death. That 
is the death moan.” 

Mrs. Storey instantly proceeded to the tent, 
thinking that assistance might be wanted ; and, 

H 2 
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lifting up the awning, she saw Mr^i. Draper stand- 
ing^ beside the body of a very old woman, which 
was propped up in a sitting posture, and com- 
posed in attitude and ‘countenance! Mrs.’ Draper’s 
cauntenance was also fcalm, as she folded her 
arms in^her red cloak, and rocked herself back- 
w^ards and forwards, giving the death moan at 
intervals. After a certain number of repetitions, 
she turned to the ladies, and, in a voice of in- 
difference, asked their business, glancing with a 
smile towards tkeir palms. Elizabeth did not 
seem to share Matilda’s surprise at this transition 
from one mood to another, but returned Mrs. 
Draper’s smile, not ungloving her* hand, but 
pointing out dive^ blemishes Si the glov(fs she 
wore, and remarking, ‘ 

“ What shocking gloves these are I used 
to get beauties of gloves at Brighton. I ^Yibh I 
could get such here.” 

“ Wc are dtily carriers,” observed the gipsy. 
“ You must walk a mile east|vard to find a bat- 
man’s wife.” 

And she pointed significantly in the direction 
of Alexander’s cottage. Elizabeth insinuated 
that carriers might be paid for their services 
in goods as well as the bat or bludgeon men, 
whose office it was to fight the battles of the* 
^smugglers while contraband goods were being 
landed and distributed. It appeared, however, 
that the gipsies pref|rred having their pay in 
money to loading themselves with more incum- 
brances than were necessary. It was plain that 
Elizabeth must apply elsewhere for gloves. 
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Matilda wa^ meanwhile trying to tempt Trinity 
into the abode, in order to learn from her some 
particulars about tl^ deceased, whose departure 
seemed *to be *borne bv Mrs. Draper with such 
extraordinary composui^ : but Trinity ftill shrank 
from the sight of the dea^, though willing enough 
to tell all she knew of h^r. She could only re- 
late that this woman had been with the gang as 
long as Trinity could remember anything; that 
she had been blind all that time ; and had been 
carried from place to place oi> a donkey, which 
was always led by the most careful person in the 
company. She had outlived all* her relations, 
and had heen tended by the Faas and Drapers 
only^because th*re wj^ no oi)p else to take care 
of her. All her days had been spent in wander- 
ing, Trinity believed, as she had heard her say 
that it was seventy years since she had slept in 
a bed.* It did not appear thaf her death had 
been immediately expected, as tli*e men of the 
gang who were engaged as carriers, the preceding 
night, were gone to Brighton* and some other 
places a little way up the counffy ; and when 
Trinity went to school that morning, she had left 
the old dame making cabbage nets, as usual. 
Mrs. Draper here took up an unfinished net, and 
said that it had dropped from the hands of the ' 
old woman half an hour before, when the fainting^ 
fit came on in which she had died. It was rather 
a pity, Mrs. Draper observed, that the departure 
had been so sudden, as the w-ake of the first night 
could Scarcely be as honourable as they could 
wish.. They muiSit do their fcNJst to collect a mub 
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titude of mourners by the second night. Mean- 
while, Trinity must summon as many of the tribe 
as vvere within reach ; and ^ if the ladies would 
pleasG’to walk out of the tent,' she wou'id fasten 
down the, curtain so thit nobody could get in, 
and set |he dog to watch while she went her ways. 

It struck Matilda as Tather strange to leave the 
body unguarded by human care at midday, in 
order to provide for its being watched at night 
by ten times as many persons as were necessary. 
There was nothing to be done, however, but to 
obey the gipsy’s desire, as it was plain that the 
' greatest ofience that could be offered would be 
to propose to touch or to remain near .the body. 

As they bent thpir head[j8 unddr the low *noop 
which supported the certain at the entrance, 
Elizabeth foolishly remarked that it was very well 
the poor soul had not had a long illness in such 
a comfortless pkice. 

“You that "live in ceiled houses/* replied Mrs. 
Draper, haughtily, “ dwell as^your fathers dwelt. 
So do we.” 

“ But bein^ ill and dying, — that is so dif- 
ferent !” 

If we are content to die as our fathers died, 
who forbids?” persisted the gipsy, in a tone 
which silenced the objector. Mrs. Draper' 
fiilightly returned the farewell of her visiters, and 
stood watching them till they were nearly out of 
sight, when she fastened the dog to one of the 
hoops of the tent, took off the stew, threw water 
on the fire, and climbed the bank, in order to 
pursue her way over the down in an opposite 
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direction froni* that along which Trinity was 
tripping. 

Very different was the picture presented by the 
domestifc estaWisAiment of rtie Alexanders, whom 
Elizabeth would not bd restrained froiyi visiting, 
in search of gloves, and^vith the hope of peeing 
many things besides which might delight her 
eyes, if her purse would not extend to the pur- 
chase of them. Matilda positively refused to ac- 
company her, and walked on to pay a visit to her 
mother-in-law. 

Mrs. Alexander was engaged with her young 
folks in tying the claws of the lobsters which had* 
been caught that morning; a work requiring 
som^ dexterity, •and assisted with solne fear by 
the children, who were Sspt to start and let go at 
the critical moment, if the creature showed any 
disposition to friskiness. A technical question 
or two from Elizabeth sufficed* to induce Mrs, 
Alexander to quit her task, wash her hands, and 
show her visiter info a light closet at the back oj[ 
the cottage, where she promised to join her in a 
few minutes. Where she went Eftzabeth had no 
idea; but she returned ift ten minutes with an 
apron full of mysteries, and followed by two of 
her boys, bearing between them a package which 
'was almost too large to be brought in at the 
narrow door. A girl was already seated on th^ 
outer door-sill, to give notice of the approach of 
any spy ; and the eldest^boy was directed to keep 
guard at the entrance of *the closet, while appa- 
rently busy in carving his wooden boat of three 
inches long. 
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Mrs. Alexander intimated that Asides gloves, 
she 1 i;k 1 an iniusual choice 6f cambrics and silks, 
and a few jdoces of valuable lace, out of which 
the latly might suit lierself, if'slie chose, before 
iho’ goodswvere sent up the country, as tliey were 
to bii^Jwijhout delay. Juiizabeth would not ])ro- 
mise to buy, but, of c^>urse. accepted the invita- 
tion to examine ; and tlien wliat templing trea- 
sures w'ere sj^read before her eyes ! 

“ () lovely ! ” she cried. “ What a colour ! I 
wonder whether it would wear well. So delicate! 
so rich ! There is nothing like those French for 
‘colours.’* 

Mrs. Alejcander, as in gratitudejbound, joined in 
lauding the Lyons jpianufjjciurers, and their dyers. 

“ The hue is most beautiful, to be sure, but 
the fabric of this is better ; — and this, — and this,” 
she continued, applying the scientific touch to 
each in turn. It seems to me that dll the 
pieces of that one pattern, — the olive green, and 
•the blue, and the violet, — ar» of a ])Oorer fabric 
than the rest. But the figure is completely French, 
to be sure.” 

Mrs. Alexander observed that the Brighton 
ladies, and some at Hastings, had taken a great 
fancy to that particular pattern ; and it was 
selling rapidly at some of the principal shops. 

“ Well, now, if I Iiad seen those pieces at a 
shop, — if I had met with them anywhere but 
here, I should have jjronoiinced them English. 
It is very odd that all of that one figure should 
have less substance than the others. Did they 
come over as part of the same cargo?” 
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“ Stowed clieek-by-jowl in the hold of the lug- 
ger that was but six* hours out of sight,’* Mrs. 
Alexander declared. 

“ I suppose Ihfey have been only just landed/* 
observed Elizabeth, “'for you would, not k«ep 
such a stock as this by you, with so many eiv^mies 
about. 1 wonder you are not afraid.’’ 

“ Jt is only for a ‘few Lours, ina*am ; just till 
the carriers come back from their present errand. 
I do not sell in any but a chance way, as you 
know, ma’am ; and *’ 

“ 1 always su})posed your husband had been 
a batman, and J am told the batrmcn are often* 
])aid in goods,” interrupted Elizabeth. 

“ (n part, ma'am ; .but the. greater portion of 
what is before you is hl^re only on trust. We 
take care to kee}> them out of sight of the few 
whose business it is to ruin the coast ; but, for 
that matter, the hands that served to land and 
stow ten times as much as all this, "are enough to 
defend what is left. But the carriers will be back, 
soon, and then ” 

“ And then they will have sonlbthing else to 
do than to set off for Brighton again imme- 
diately, — if you mean the gipsies.” And Eliza- 
beth explained that they would have to attend the 
wake of the old woman, for two or three nights 
together. 

This was such important news that Mrs. Alex- 
ander instantly sent one of the children in search 
of his father, and seeme'd now careless as to 
whether her visiter made a purchase or not. 
After selecting a package of gloves which was 
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too large for lier pocket, and was ‘tlierefore to Le 
left behind till a favourable opi)ortunity should 
occur of conveying them inj^seon, EJizabetli de- 
tainecha two-inch pattern of tlie’siik whose figure 
she niosto admired, Jind* which was somewhat 
cheaper Jhan the rest, flom the inferiority of its 
quality. She must cqhsult her mother, slie de- 
clared, and should probably send an order for a 
quantity suflicient for two or three dresses. Her 
desire"to obtain some of the benefits of this im- 
portation was enhanced by llie woman's ap])arent 
indifl’ercnce as to whether she indulged in a pur- 
chase. She r'esolved to make all speed home- 
wards, and^ to persuade her moUier, and, if pos- 
sible, Matilda, to ^^eize ^li^ o])portunity of cleck- 
ing themselves in contraband fabrics. 

She was not destined to arrive at home so soon 
as she imagined. Instead of Elizabeth, appeared 
a neighbour’s cliild, breathless and excifed, to 
request Matilda’s immediate j)resence at a well- 
known house on the beach, and to urge the Lieu- 
tenant being sent for with all speed. It waji 
plain that Elizabeth jiad been stopped by the 
Coast Guard, and conveyed by them to the house 
of the dame appointed to search all women who 
were suspected of having smuggled goods con- 
cealed about them. Tliis was an act of audacity 
on the part of the guard that Matilda could not 
have anticipated, or she would have used more 
urgent persuasions wi^h her sister-in-law against 
connecting herself in any way with tlie secret 
proceedings of the people atout her. She was 
little aware that the adventure arose out of the 
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reprobation of Brady’s puiiislimont of the gipsy- 
boy, wliic-h she and 'Elizabeth had testified the 
day behire. 

Brady liad Miss Storey enter llio sus- 
pected house of Alexa'hder; he had 'remariied 
signs of movement vvithiif and about it durir/g her 
stay ; and had watched her leaving it with a hur- 
ried step on the way Lome. Brady did not see 
wliy a lady sliould make a mockery of his office 
any more than a })oor woman, to whom tiie teiiip- 
talion vvas greater ; and he was quite disposed to 
use his authority against one who had blamed 
him when he could not defend hiAiself, and ex- 
posed him. to be mobbed. 11c therefore planted 
liiniself directly in her i)ath, on the beach, and 
requested her to deliver up the contraband arti* 
cles which she was carrying about her. 

Tlie consciousness of what liad just passed at 
Mrs. Alexander’s deprived Elizabeth of the sense 
of innocence, and of that appearance of it whicli 
she miglit have jusjlified by the fact that she had* 
no smuggled goods about her person. She in- 
slantly thought of the pattern of ‘'^ilk, and tried 
to hide it, in a way whieJi confirmed the suspi- 
cions of the foe. There was nothing for it but 
to go to the place appointed ; but, on the way, 
she bethought herself of sending a messenger for 
some of her family. She appeared in so great 
tribulation when Matilda arrived, as to leave little 
doubt of her being actually in the scrape ; and 
delay or evasion seemed therefore the best policy. 

“ Have you denfended to be taken before a 
magistrate ? '' asked Matilda. 
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“ A magistrate ! La, no ! IIow dreadful to 
think of going to a justic6 ! 1 dare not, I am 

sure.’ Tis dreadful to think of.” 

“ Not so dreadful as to put i/p with such a 
piece of audacity as this. If 1 were you, I would 
give 'liese people as nu/ch trouble as possible in 
the business they havejbrought upon themselves, 
and make them heartily sick of it before they 
have done.’^ 

“ Better not make such a fuss, and expose 
one’s- SQlf before all the folks on the way : better 
take it quietly,” said the search-woman, holding 
open the door“ of the inner room appointed for 
the prpees^. Elizabeth peeped into the room, 
and tlien looked it Matilda in restless di'smay, 
declaring that she liad nothing about her that she 
would not have produced in a moment to the 
guard, if he had asked her quietly, instead of 
bringing half tile population about her heels. 

“ Then go to the magistrate, and tell him so,” 
said Mrs. Storey, authoritativf'ly. “It is a pri- 
vilege which the law allows you ; and an inno- 
cent person defes wrong in not claiming it.” 

Elizabeth could not bring herself thus tO oblige 
Brady to declare what reasons he had to suspect 
her. Slie doubted and hesitated, till her foes 
could and would wait no longer. She was 
ocarched, and nothing found, except, at the last 
moment, the pattern of silk, squeezed u}) in her 
glove. This discovery was very discomfiting to 
the ladies, and was made the most of by Brady, 
who held it up in the face%f the Lieutenant,* 
when that gentleman arrived, breathless, to as- 
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certain what disaster had befallen the ladies oJ 
his family. 

“ Whijtl is jthat mil you»have got ^ wish 
you joy of your snare oj; the seizure,” said lie^to 
Brady, pushing his haiu^ aside. “ J liope \ou 
will make more sure of y©ur game the i»3\t time 
you abuse your duty to insult a lady.” 

Brady said he should discharge his oflicc, let 
who would be the sufterer; and added, that hr 
held in his hand what wiis a suflicient justifica- 
tion. He then proceeded to deposit the two 
inches of silk carefully in his tobacco- box. 

“ Let me look at it,*’ demfinded the Lieutenant. 
Brady^glaifced boards the fire, as if fearing that 
that was destined to be^tlic ne^ft place of deposit 
for his precious snip. The Lieutenant laughed 
conteiTlptuously, and walked to the farthest pos- 
sible distance from the fire, still holding out his 
hand for the pattern. 

“ Why, man,” said the officer, “ you had 
better make haste to qualify yourself a little 
better for your business, or you will make your- 
self the laughing-stock of the place. This silk 
is no more French than your coat is Chinese. 
Here, take it back, and ask any knowing person 
yqu please, and you will find this was woven in 
ISpital fields or at Macclesfield.” 

Brady muttered something about “ humbug ; ” 
and the search-woman became extremely anxious 
to explain that it was no part of her business to 
choose her victims : ^he had only to discharge 
her duty upon all who were brought to her. The 
Lieutenant silenced her by pushing past her, with 
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his wife and sister on each arm. The little crowd 
opened before them as they re-issued from the 
house, and closed a/^ain rcjnd Brady,. to learn 
the result of his loyal enterprise, Jle was in 
too thorough an ill-humour to give them any 
satistaction, anticipatin-g (what, in fact, proved 
his fate) that he should be Mvitted with tliis deed 
for months to come, by every man, woman, and 
child who did not bear a due patriotic afiection 
towards the Preventive Service. 

The officer did not speak till it was time to 
deposit his sister at her own door. 

“ Now, Elizabeth,” said he. “ I hope this will 
prove a hsson to you. Yoiw and Aiy mother 
came to live heiV^ on nvy account, and bn my 
account you must go away again, unless you 
can bring your practices into agreement with my 
duties. It is a lucky chance for you that that 
rag is of English make, or 

“ Oh, brother ! do you really think it is not a 
French silk?” 

“ To be swre, or I should not have said so,” 
replied the Lieutenant, with much displeasure in 
his tone. “ If I chose to tell lies to screen you, 
you might stay here, following your own fancies, 
till doomsday. It is because 1 always will speak 
the truth about those who belong to me that I 
request you to go away, if you must do things 
which make the truth painful for you to hear and 
for me to tell.” o 

“ Well, my good sir, do not be in a passion. 
I only thought you were telling a convenient fib, 
such as everybody tells about such matters, in the 
Custom-house and out of it.” 
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“ Not everybody,^ as you now find,’^ replied 
the officer ; “ and 1 hope this is the last tim§ you 
will oxpt>se me. to tlie suspicion of fibbing in your 
behalf.^’ 

Matilda lialf withdrew her arm from her hus- 
band’s, terrified at a mode and 8trengtli«)f f^buke 
whicli would have c linos* annihilated her ; but 
Elizabeth bore it with wonderful indillerence, 
wishing him good morning, as on ordinary days. 

“ She is a good creature,” the Lieutenant ob- 
served, in his customary phrash, after walking on 
a few paces in silence. “ She i§ a good crea-* 
ture, but monstrously provoking sometimes. A 
prettv serdpe sl^j had nearly got herself and all 
of us into.” 

“ Remember how lately it was that you were 
defending the desire for foreign commodities in 
general, and Elizabeth’s in particular,” observed 
Matilda. 

“ Well ! all that I said was very true, I be- 
lieve,” replied the \){ficer, half laughing under a 
sense of his own inconsistency “ 1 have as 
firm a faith as ever in tlio truth of what 1 then 
said.” 

“ Your doctrine, then, is, that Elizabeth is 
vight in having the desire, and in gratifying it ; 
but tliat she is wrong in being caught in tlie fact.” 

“ Why, it docs come pretty nearly to that, 1 
am afraid. It comes to the fact that duties clash 
in a case like this ; so Miat, one’s conscience 
being at fault, an appeal to tlie law must settle 
the matter. I see no crime in Elizabeth’s taste, 
apart from the means she may take to.gratify it ; 
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but llic law pronounces her wrong, so we must 
condude she is wrong.” 

“ Duties do, indeed, clash,” replied Matilda ; 
“ and if so painfully in one case, what must be the 
extent of the evil if we consider all who are con- 
cerncu ? v.Even in this little neighbourhood, here 
is Mr. Pirn unable to teacln honour, as he says, 
without giving the notion that it is a merit to 
conceal fraud, and pointing out a whole class as 
objects of contempt and hatred. The dwellers 
near, almost to a man, look upon the government 
,as a tyrant, its servants as oppressors, its laws as 
made to be evaded, and its powers defied. Oaths 
are rcgardml as mere humbug ; and the kindliest 
of social feelings are ngiuished in direct relation 
to fraud, and pleaded as its sanction. There is 
not a man near us who does not feel it necessary, 
nor a woman who does not praise it as virtuous, 
nor a child who is not trained up in the love and 
practice of it This is the morality which one 
institution teaches from village to village all 
along our shorvCS, — mocking the clergyman, set- 
ting at nought the sciiool master, and raising up 
a liost of enemies to the government by which it 
is maintained ; and all for what ?” 

“ To help us in our national money matters, 
in which, in truth, it does not very well succeed,” 
observed the Lieutenant. 

“ And to protect the interests of certain classes 
of its subjects,” replrd Matilda, “ in which, if 
most people say true, they succeed as little.” 

“ Spitalfields is in a ivorse state than ever,” 
observed \he Lieutenant; “and there are ter* 
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riblc complaiifts from our glovers anti our lace- 
makers.” 

“ And if not,” continued Matilda — “ if pro- 
tection rfvai led “to •these people, the case wOnld be 
very little better than ft is now. Money pros- 
perity is desirable only it is necessary to»some 
higher good, — to good tnorals and happiness ; 
and if it were, in fact, secured to our glovers, 
and silkinen, and lace-makers, it would be pur- 
chased far too dear at the expense of the morals 
of such a multitude as are •corrupted by our 
restrictive laws. There can be nothing in the^ 
nature of things to make the vexation and demo- 
ralization .of some thousands necessary to the 
prosperity of otffer thoy-isands.* Providence can- 
not have appointed to goX'ernments such a choice 
of evils as this ; and ” 

“ And you, my dear, for your share, will there- 
fore withhold your allegiance frofti a government 
which attempts to institute such an* opposition.” 

It is rather too late an age of the world for* 
me to turn rebel on that ground,” replied Matilda, 
smiling. “ Such governments as were speak- 
ing of are dead and gone* long ago. Our go- 
vernment is not granting any new protections or 
prohibitions, surely !” 

“ But I thought you would quarrel with it for 
not taking away those which exist. I thought 
you would give it your best blessing if they sent 
an order to all us Preventive people to vacate our 
station-houses and march off.” 

“ I certainly felt more disaffected to-day than 
ever in my life before,” observed Matilda. “ To 

I S 
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tliink that, in a country like this; anybody may 
be stopped and searched upon mere suspicion ! 

“HVith the privilege of demanding the decision 
of a magistrate, remember.”* 

VVhic*,h magistrate nay order the search, if 
he fiiids sufficient ground of suspicion. And this 
outrage Vs to take place as a very small part of 
the machinery for protecting the interests of cer- 
tain classes, to the great injury of all the rest ; 
and especially, as many of themselves say, to 
their own. It mak,es one indignant to think of it.*^ 

“ It is the law, my love ; and while it exists, it 
must be obeyed. 1 must order my men to stop 
you, if you should chance to sympathize in Eli- 
zabeth’s tastes, pey, Matilda / 

“ Do, by all means, when you find me smug- 
gling ; but perhaps my share of the temptation 
may soon be at an end. 1 trust all this distress 
that you speak of will end in bringing into an 
active competition with foreigners those of our 
people who are now sitting with their hands 
before them, perceiving how the gentry of Eng- 
land are appaVelled in smuggled goods. No fear 
for our occupation, ^ou know. There will still 
be brandy and tobacco, on which, as we do not 
grow them ourselves, government will call for so 
high a duty as will encourage smuggling. No 
^prospect of your being useless yet a while.” 

“ Nor of our neighbours being as loyal as you 
would have them.” 

“ Nor of their living at peace, and in frank 
honesty.” 

“ Nor of Pirn’s making his scholars moral.” 
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“ Nor of o<ir manufacturers havint^ fair play.” 

“ Nor of the Svirae justice being done to the 
revenue. Alas ! how far we are from perfeclfon ! 

“ Ye* ever ieivliiTg towafds it. Unless* we be- 
lieve this, what do we^ mean by belujving in a 
Providence ? since all •evidence goes to*prove 
that its rule is infinite pit)gresHion. we are 

tending upwards, though* slowly ; and we shall 
find, when we arrive in sight of comparative per- 
fection, that a system of restriction which debases 
and otherwise injures all pai;ties concerned, is 
perfectly inconsistent with good government.” 

“Then shall I have earned my •dinner in some 
other, and^ I trust, a pleasanter, way than to- 
day, observed i^ie Lieutenant. “ 1 shall never 
get reconciled to my*c^ce, Matilda, especially 
while I hear of brother officers abroad ** 

“ Oh ! you are dreading your patrol to-night, 
becauj^ it is beginning to snovr,” said Matilda, 
smiling, “ You shall go in, and fortify yourself 
with some duty-paid brandy and untaxed water y 
and then, if you will let me go with you again, 
we will defy the smugglers as marlfully as if they 
were to be the enemies of* good order for ever- 
more.” 

“ You shall not go out in the dark again, my 
love. It took all my manfulness from me to see 
you so near the edge of the clifi* in a wind whicl 
might drive you out as if you were a sea-gull. 
The place looks scarcely fit for you on the 
brightest of days ; you hiVe no chance out of 
doors on a gusty night.” 
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Chapter 'VI. 

A NIGllT wAtCH- 

The pjglit of tlie gipsy late-wake was one of the 
clearest and coldest moonlight. Such a night, — 
when the smallest skiff' gho\\^ed black on the glis- 
tening sea, and every sailing bird cast its shadow 
on the chalky cliff, and each stationary figure on 
the heights exhibbed a hard outline against the 
sky, — was little fit for smuggling adventure ; yet 
ihe officers of ‘the Coast Guard had a strong im- 
pression that a landing of contraband goods was 
to be attempted, in defiance or*tho lady noon, 
and of the watchers wlio “ blessed her useful 
light/’ A gipsy festival afforded an excellent 
pretence for collecting the country people in suf- 
ficient force to Irrave the guard ; and it wa^ sus- 
pected that the people themselves thought so, as 
.tidings of the festival were ^ most industriously 
spread through all the country, and certainly 
very eagerly fegeived. Lieutenant Storey held 
consultations with his' brother officers at all the 
stations near ; and every precaution was taken to 
enable a great force to assemble with speed at 
the points where it seemed pretty certain that H 
•landing would be attemjited. One or two trusty 
men were sent to overlook the wake from a 
height, that they might report the numbers and 
apparent disposition of the people ; and Lieu- 
tenant Storey visited these men on their posts 
soon after the beginning of the ceremony. 
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“ Well ! wliat news said Matilda, anxiously, 
as the Lieutenant entered the room wher^i his 
wife, mother, and si«ter weye waiting supper for 
him. 

“ Why, it is a fine ffeezing night,” lie replied, 
ruhhing Ids hands, and ai^ccpting the s^at^vhich 
was offered him close by the blazing fire. “ So 
you have Elizabeth to keep you company, as I 
advised you. That is very well, as I rather think 
you will not be persuaded to go to bed till late. 
And you, too, mother ! Who ould have thought 
of your climbing up to us so late in the day V* 

“ But the gipsies cried the ladies. “ Did 
you see the wak(^?” 

“ Ilicard more thanJjcaw of it; for the banks 
are so high that one could only catch a glimpse 
of a few heads now and then. But there was a 
strong glare from their torches, tjiere being little 
inoonli|^ht, I suppose, in the hollow way : and 
their noise is really inconceivable. Such yelling 
and howling, and what I suppose they call sing- 
ii\g ! They will wake up all the shq^p in the pens 
for a mile round.” 

“ I am afraid there are a great many collected,” 
observed Matilda. 

“ I should think there must be, for I never 
heard any gabble or din to compare with it, ex- 
cept when the wind and the sails are wrangling 
in a storm at sea. But come, let us have supper. 
I must be gone again presently ; and this is not 
an air to take away one's appetite.” 

H is mother inquired whether they could learn 
anything of the progress of events by looking 
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out of the windows, or whether they must wait, 
for news till his return. He replied, 

You will see nothin" by<-goinjr to thf^ window 
but as fine a moonlight ^ea as ever you saw ; and 
the light-fiousc, and perhaps poor Nicholas staring 
about 'him, as he is boi^nd to do. If there is any 
affray, it will be far oi!.t of your sight. AVe keep 
our eyes upon twirling and Crowlink Gap. Either 
of tliem is an easy place of rendezvous from the 
wake. A^ou will be as still as death here, and I 
advise you all to go to sleep till I knock you up 
"to let me in.” , 

The mother and sister wondered what he 
thought they could be made of to go to bed at 
such a time. Matilda piked fresh logs on t^lie fire, 
and looked to see that the lamj) was trimmed. 

ril tell you what, — Pll desire Nicholas to 
come, from time to time, to tell you whether he 
hears or sees, anything or nothing,*' said the Lieu- 
tenant. “ I have put him on the nearest boat, 
where I am pretty sure of hfs having nothing to 
do ; and he cwi just step to the gate, if you like to 
be at the trouble of hearing that he has nothing 
to tell.'' 

“ Do be less presumptuous, my dear son,” said 
Mrs. Storey. “ How dare you make sure of no- 
thing happening V* 

“ It was only a hasty word, mother. I have 
not been presumptuous in reality, as you would 
say if you saw how Completely we are prepared. 
More ale, if you please, Elizabeth. And now, I 
must not stay any longer. I shall be sure to tell 
Nicholas', but you will not detain him from his 
post,** 
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Matilda ran' out before him to have his parting 
hiss at the gate, and to watch him out of y’ght. 
The full liglit froui the beacon turned at the 
moment upon tief face, stronger than the ^noon- 
light, and showed that ^ars were u})on lier chSek. 

“ 1 cannot scold you,*lovc,” said hci^hulband, 
as he wdped them away. I do pity you women 
that have to sit waiting at home when anything 
is to ha])pcn. I could fancy myself crying like 
a baby if I were obliged to do so. But go in 
now, there’s a good girl.” 

“ The moment you are out of sight. I sup- 
pose you really cannot tell, — you cannot even 
tell mc ^ — when y^u are likely to be hoaie again.” 

“ Jftipossihlo. It may.be tvw) hours, or it may 
be twelve.” 

Matilda bad only to pray tliat it might be two, 
while she wMtclied her husband on his way to 
Nicholas’s beat, wliere he stop])e(i to speak with 
the figure yicrched uj)on the brow of the cliff. 
Presently the figure, might be seen to touch its' 
h^t ; the Lieutenant waved las banjl towards the 
station-house, and speedily disappeared, leaving 
Matilda to r^-enter the parlour, whose clear fire, 
double windows, and listed doors she would wil- 
lipgly have exchanged for the biting air on Hot- 
combe Flat, by her husband’s side. 

During the hour which elapsed before Nicholas 
lifted the latch of the gate, whose welcome slick 
brought all the ladies to the dour, Matilda had 
wished twenty times that she was alone. Eliza- 
beth was full of groundless fears of her own de- 
vising, while she ridiculed those of oth^r people ; 
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and Mrs. Storey gave a lecture on patience every 
thne.Matilda moved on her chair, looking up in 
her face with all pogsible a^ixiety, however, at 
each rkurn from an excursion to the u})j)er win- 
dows. The methodical I^icliolas was more tire- 
some "'stili. He hegan^'with an ex])lanation of 
what his orders were about giving intelligence to 
the ladies, and of his purpose in now appearing 
before them. He proceeded with an account of 
where he had stood, and how he had looked round 
and listened, and what he had been thinking 
jibout; and it was only at the last that it came 
out that he had seen and heard nothing particular. 

“ And 4I0 you think you cou^l heai a pistol- 
shot from Birling<Gap, av from so far as 'J row- 
link Gap?’’ 

Nicholas could not answer for it, having never 
heard a pistol fired from cither place while on 
duty on his present beat ; but he soon recollected 
that his officer had told him that it was a very 
calm night, and that he could certainly be able 
to hear the sojpid in question from the farthest pf 
the Seven Sisters; ^nd therefore Nicholas fully 
believed that he should hear a pistol as soon as 
fired. 

“ Very well,” said Matilda, venturing upon 
such a breach of discipline as handing him a 
glass of ale. “ Now we will not detain you : we 
were desired not ; but come again in an hour, 
and sooner, if anythi;ig happens.” 

Nicholas’s heart, which was always warm to- 
wards the lady, was rarefied by the honours and 
benefits of this night. To be appointed, in some 
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sort, her specif servant, — to be treated with kind 
words from her lips, and with ale from her^own 
hands, — was enough, in combination with the 
ale itself* to raffee*his spirits to the highest pitch 
of which, as a sober niiin, he was capable. *116 
could scarcely refrain fr^m whistling h^went 
back to his beat, and was actually guilty of hum- 
ming “ Rules Britannia,” as he flung himself 
down in a sort of niche on the very brow of the 
dizzy cliff, whence he was wont to gaze abroad 
over the expanse. 

“ ‘ Rule, Britannia!’ — Ay, that lady is wortli, 
a thousand of the bigger and snmrter one, and 
the old one loo, ^f a poor man may ^nk so. — 
‘ Britiinnia rule the waves.’— •Hoy, hoy ! where 
did this sloop come from* that 1 did not see her 
before ? She’s waiting for an early cargo of 
chalk, ril be bound ; but it is odd 1 did not see 
her before, only that she lies so close under, one 
could not see without looking over. * ‘ And come 
again in an hour,’ .^ays she, ‘ or sooner, if any- 
thing happens.’ I wonder how tjje hour goes. 
— ‘ Britons never shall be slaves ! ’ — If I had my 
mother’s old watch, now ! Bless her ! she’s now 
asleep, I suppose, in the bed with the green 
checked curtains. She says she thinks of me in 
her prayers, and has all the sea before her as she 
goes to sleep, and me marching above it, helping 
to guard the nation. — ‘ Britannia rule the waves V 
— It is only a fair turn feg* me to think of her 
when she is asleep, as 1 hope she is now. Lord ! 
how she used to beat me 1 and all, as she says 
now, for tenderness, to make a great man of me. 

K 
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To be sure, I never guessed it at the time.— 

‘ Brjtons never sliall bo slaves ! Never ! never T 
I don’t know that bad iiQt best walk ; it is so 
different sitting here from whatsit ’js when ibe sun 
is but, platting straw fof my hat. It is time I 
bad it'noyv bat ; I tbouofnt I saw the lady glanc- 
ing at it. Think of Jier taking notice of such 
little things ! Kind heart ! ‘ Come again within 
the hour,’ says she, ‘ and sooner, if anything 
happens.* That’s she looking out, I warrant, 
where there is a little bit of light from the win- 
,dow. There ! ’tis gone. *Tis the will of Provi- 
dence that she should notice me so. I wish she 
knew bo\j{».my mother thinks o,f me; but that is 
no doing of minei»cither } it is the will of ‘Provi- 
dence too ; and 1 doubt whether anybody is so 
liappy as, by llie will of Providence, 1 am, with 
my mother, and the ])eople here all so harmless 
to me, and the lady ! And it is something to see 
sucli a bright sea as this, so like what 1 saw in 
the show'-box at Weyhill fair, when my mother 
treated me, tlmn a young boy. I am sure every- 
body is wonderfully kind to me. I wonder how 
the hour goes. It is bitter cold, to be sure ; and 
I think yon bit of shelter is best, after all. — 

‘ Britons never, ne — ver ’ ’* 

And Nicholas once more crouched in His 
recess, where he rocked himself to the music of 
the weaves, and looked in vain over the wide ex- 
panse for the smalh^st dark speck, in watching 
which he might find occupation. He soon found 
that his observation would have been better be- 
stowed i^earer home. While walking, he had 
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disdained the well-worn path aloni:^ the chalk 
line, strewed within* a few feet of the ver^e for 
the guidance of the, watchers on dark nights. As 
it was light (flitAigh for safety, he availed him- 
self of the opportunity of varying lift bcat*ancl 
trod the less bare path from the chalk jin(^to the 
very edge of the cliff. %Ie had looked straight 
before him, whether his back was turned north or 
south, giving no attention to the right hand or 
the left, lie had also been too hasty in his con- 
clusion that the vessel which* lay below, in the 
deep, broad shadow of the cliffs, was a cliallj 
sloop, waiting for the tide. 

]3y leaning fj^rwards a little, any^ane in Ni- 
cholas’s jirescnt seat CQuld coiamand a view of a 
winding and perilous, almost perpendicular, track, 
which ascended from the spot where the gipsies 
had assisted at the last unloading of a smuggling 
vessel.* Something like rude steps occurred at 
small intervals in this track; but they were so 
imperfect, and it w«s so steep, that the assistance* 
o/ either ropes or mutual support^was necessary 
to those who would mount, with or without a load 
on their shoulders. As the tide had till now been 
too high to permit access to this spot by the 
beach, it was one of the last in which Nicholas 
could have expected to see foes. For want of 
pomothing to do, he picked two or three flints 
out of a layer which was bedded in the chalk 
within reach, and amused# himself with sending 
them down the steep, in order to watch what 
course they would take. Leaning over, to follow 
with his eye the vagaries of one of th^se, his ear 
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was struck by a bumping, dead' sound, wliich 
could not be caused by his hint. Looking a little 
to the right, without drawing back, he perceived 
something moving in the shadowy track. But 
for the sound which had ' excited his suspicions, 
he wOald^havc concluded that some cliff-raven or 
sea-bird had been disturbed in its hole, and he 
watched intently for a few seconds to discover 
whether tiiis was not the case ; but it soon be- 
came evident to his sharpened sight that there 
was a line of men* laboriously climbing the track, 
eacli with his two small tubs braced upon his 
shoulders. \V hether they had a strong rope by 
which eagli. might help himself, or whether each 
suj)ported the one (above bim, could not be^disco- 
vered from the distance' at which Nicholas sat ; 
nor could he guess whether they were aware of 
his being so near. 

He started up, and stood in the broad moon- 
light, fumbling for his pistol, which was not quite 
so ready to his hand as it ought to have been. A 
subdued cry spread up and down, from mouth to 
mouth, among his foes, a large body of whom 
appeared instantly on the ridge, from the hollow 
where they had collected unobserved. One of 
them cried, — 

“ Hand over your pistol, lad, and sit down 
quietly where you were, and we will do you no 
harm.” 

To do anything bpt what his officer had de- 
sired was, however, too confusing to Nicholas's 
faculties to be borne. The order to fire as soon 
as smugglers were perceived came upon his 
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mintl, as if spoken at the moment in tlie Lieu- 
tenant’s own voice, and saved him the trouble of 
all internal conflict.^ lie fired, and was insfantly 
fired upon in tumi, and wounded. As h6 '^'tag- 
gered far enough back# from the vorgw to faH on 
safe ground, he had thft consolation of l«;aring 
(after the cloud of fiappT^g sea-birds nad taken 
themselves liir out to sea) a repetition of shots 
along the cliffs on cither hand, fainter and 
shorter in the increasing distance. Tiie ominous 
roll of the drum, — the most warlike signal of tlie 
smugglers, — was next heard from the hollow 
to ti»e right, and more se%-bird5 fluttered ani 
screamed.* Silence was gone ; the^^larm was 
given'#, and poor Nicholas n#ed not resist the 
welcome faintness that stretclied him on the grass. 

The smugglers, annoyed by former repeated 
failures in their attempts to intimidate or gain 
over the Preventive watch, w ere now exasperiited 
by Nicholas's imfliiiching discharge of his duty ; 
and they determined to make an example of him, 
even in the midst of their prepaijptions to resist 
ifie force which they knew to be on the way to 
attack them. The first necessary precaution was 
to range the batmen who had been collected by 
the sound of the drum, in two rows, from the 
vessel to the foot of the cliff, and again from the 
verge of the cliffs to where the carts were sta- 
tioned, surrounded with guards. This being 
done, their pieces loaded,«and their bludgeons 
shouldered, a small party was detached to take 
jpossession of tlie wounded man. On raising him, 
it was found that he was not dead, ^nd that it 
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was by no means certain that his wounds were 
mortal. When he recovered his senses, he felt 
himself lifted from the ground by a rope tied 
round his middle, and immediaWly after Was being 
lowered over the edge ofvthe precipice, carefully 
proteeted from being dashed against the face of 
the cliff ty the men Who stood at regular dis- 
tances down the track, and who handed him from 
one to the otlie^r till he reached the bottom, where 
two stout men received him, and supported him 
on either side to a little distance along the 
shingle. 

What are^you ^oing to do with me?’* he 
faintly asked ; but they made no iinswer. 

“ For God’s sal^e sparc^.my ii/e ! ” 

“ Too late for that, lAd,” replied one. 

“ No, not too late,” said Nicholas, with re- 
newed hope. “ I don’t think you have killed me. 
I shall get well, if you will let me go.” 

“ Too late; lad. You should not have fired,” 
“ You are going to murde^ me then,*’ groaned 
the victim, sinking down upon a large stone 
where he had often leaned before, it being the 
one from which he was wont to look out to sea. 
“ I did not expect it of you, for your people have 
always behaved very well to me. Everybody 
has been kind to me,” he continued, his dying 
Uioughts getting into the train which the spot 
suggested. “ 13ut, if you will do me one more 
kindness, do, some yf you, tell the lady at the 
station why I could not come as she bade me. 

Come within the hour,’ says she ** 

He stopped short on hearing two pistols cocked 
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successively. No duty to be done under orders 
being immediately present to liis mind, a paroxysm 
of terror seized liim^ He implored mercy f(>r his 
mother’^ sake,* and, with tli*e words upon bis lips, 
sank dead before the# balls were lodged in his 
body as in a mark. 

The proceeding was ufltnessed by some of liis 
comrades, and by his officer, from the top of the 
cliff; and fierce were the cries and numerous 
were the shots which followed the murderous 
party, as they quickly took u[)tthe body, and fell 
back among the crowd of smugglers within the 
deep shadow where they could nO longer be dis- 
tinguishecL 

Th^ party being t^iree hi^ndrcd sTrong, any 
resistance which the Preventive Force could offer 
was of little avail to check their proceedings, as 
long as they were disposed to carry them on. 
They persevered for some time fh landing, hoist- 
ing up, and carting away their tubs, the batmen 
keeping line, and frequently firing, while the car* 
riers passed between with their burdens. At 
length, a shot from one of the guAd, which took 
more effect than was expected, seemed to occa- 
sion some change in their plans. They drew in 
their apparatus, ascended the track in order, 
bearing with them the bodies of their slain or 
wounded companions, and formed round th^ 
carts, in order to proceed up the country, desert- 
ing a portion of the carg^ which was left upon 
the shore. The vessel, meanwhile, hoisted sail, 
and wore round to stand out to sea. 

“ Can you see how many are killed or dis- 
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abled?'' inquired the Lieutenant of one of liis 
men., “ What is this they are hauling along ?” 

“ Two bodies, sir : whetVer dead or not, I 
can’t say.” 

“"Not poor Nicholas’s jPor one, I suppose.” 

“ No, s^ir ; they have both their hices blacked, 
I see,” 

“ We must get Christian burial for Nicholas, 
if it be too late to save him,” said the Lieutenant 
to liis men, who vycre boiling with rage at the 
fate of their comrade. 

, “ They have pitched him into the sea, no 
doubt, sir, unless they have happened to leave 
him on th^ beach as a mockery.,” 

The procession q)assed »with their load, ^like a 
funeral train ; and to stop tliem would only have 
occasioned the loss of more lives. There were 
no stragglers to. be cut off, for they kept their 
corps as compact as if they had been drilled into 
the service, and practised in an enemy’s country, 
'it was, in fact, so. They bad been trained to 
regular defianc^e of laws which they had never 
heard spoken of but in terms of hatred ; and 
whenever the agents of government were around 
their steps, they felt themselves in the midst of 
enemies. 

When the smugglers had proceeded so far 
inland as to be out of danger, they made a halt, 
and gave three cheers, — an exasperating sound 
to the baffled guard. 

“ Let them cheer!” cried the Lieutenant, 
“ our turn will come next. Down to the beach, 
my lads, 'before the tide carries off what belongs 
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to you there. If any of you can find tracks of 
blood, it may not be too late for poor Nicholas, 
after all. Down tc^ the beach, and seize what- 
ever you can ftnd.’^' 

He remained for a fiw moments on* the steep, 
ranging the horizon vfith his glass, internally 
cursing the rapid progres\ that the lugger (which 
few but Nicholas would have taken for a lioop, 
however deep the shadow) was making in her 
escape. 

“ The cutter always contrives to be just in the 
wrong place,” thought he, “ or to arrive too lat§ 
when called. She will come, as She did before, 
full sail, as soon, as the smuggler hq,s^^ot out of 
sight,tand changed hcr,cour8e»’ 

On joining his men, Ife found they had partly 
recovered their spirits, amidst the booty which 
lay before their eyes. Some few had given their 
first attention to searching for tlie body of their 
comrade, but the greater number ^ere insisting 
on the necessity of removing the seizure to the 
Custom-house, before the tide should have risen 
any higher. It was already washing up so as to 
efface any marks of blood which might have re- 
mained on the shingle ; and it seemed most pro- 
bable, in the absence of any clue, that the body 
of Nicholas was being dashed in the surf which 
sent its spray among those who defied its ad? 
Vances to the last, before they mounted once 
more upon the down. They, were obliged to leave 
a few tubs floating, after they had secured the 
goods which it was most important to keep dry. 
If these kegs could hold together amidst the 
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dashing of the waves, they would ‘ue recoverable 
in the morning from the sea, as the law forbade 
all floating tubs to be pickec] up by anybody but 
the Cbast Guard, and the watcli on tne shore 
could keep an eye on thciobscrvance of the law, 
for tbj; sliiort time that would be necessary. 

“ Brady, post off to' the station-house, and let 
the liidies know we are ail safe but one. Stay ! 
You will not thank me for sending you away 
from your booty ; ^nd, besides, they will not be- 
lieve you. I must go myself. Halt a minute, 
my lads.’’ 

The officer directed his steps to the gleam 
which shgtne out through the cu,>*taiu of Matilda’s 
window. Thoughcihe found her voiceless, Ftnd his 
mother and sister in a state of restless terror, he 
could not stay to revive them. The firing had 
seemed to them so fearful that they would scarcely 
credit the testimony of their own eyes that the 
Lieutenant was safe, or his assurance that only 
' one life had been lost on thei^side of the Preven- 
tive Force, pe did not say whose life that was, 
for he knew that there was not a man under his 
command whom his wife would miss more than 
poor Nicholas. This painful communication he 
left to the morning. With an assurance that 
the enemy had all marched off, and that no dan- 
'gerous duty remained, the officer entreated his 
family to go to rest. It was very probable that 
he might not come home till daylight, and it 
would now be folly to waste any more anxiety 
upon him. 

Eli 25 abeth thought it really would be very foolish, 
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though she declared she did not expect to sleep 
a wink for a monlii*to come. She began her 
pre})arations, however, by j)utting up her work 
with alacrity, ‘awd lighting her mother*^ to her 
bedroom. Matilda vveiit also to hers,* but not to 
roiiiain. As soon as all tvas quiet, she s^ole^down 
to the fire-side, laid^ woocj upon the embers, put 
out her light, and sat down, preferring a further 
watch to broken dreams. The cracking of the 
fuel and the ticking of the time-piece composed 
her agitated thoughts ; but, instead of cheerful- 
ness, a deep melancholy succeeded to the inter; 
nal tumult of so many hours— a m^ancholy which 
grew vvitli»that i^fed on. 

M^ilda had not hitjierto been given to deep 
thouglit, or strong feelfhg, for any one but her 
liusband ; but the new influences of circumstance, 
of late suspense and fear, of the hour, and of her 
present social position, — all combined to stimu- 
late her to higher reflection than* as a light- 
hearted girl, she had been wont to encourage 
She would fain have known whjph of the men 
hud fallen, — what home was to be made desolate 
by the tidings that must soon be on their way. 
Were they to stun the young wife who, like her- 
self, had O, no ! It was too dreadful to think 

of I Were they to smite the matron, who, in 
her Irish cabin, daily told the little ones arouncf 
her knee tales of the brave and tender father 
wlio was to come back and^aress them one day ? 
Were they to wither the aged parent, who prayed 
for his roving son, and looked for the return of 
the prodigal before he died ; or the ban(i of young 
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Sindred who watched with longing the glory of 
Aeir elder brother, and would be struck dumb 
at this ignoble close of his envied service ? Who- 
ever it Was, a life was gone ! And how i Men 
of t\re same country, inem 6 ers of the same social 
state, Lad been made enemies by arbitrary laws. 
They had been trained*" to deceive and to defy 
one another when they should have wrought, side 
by side, to nourish life instead of to destroy it, — 
to strengthen peace instead of inflicting woe. 
He who made thediuman heart to yearn at the 
voice of kindliness, and to leap up at the tone of 
joy, thereby rebukes the system which gives birth 
to mutual jpprses, and flings sorrows mto many 
homes; — He who* gradually discloses tt> the 
roused human ear the music of His name, does 
it for other purposes than to have it taken upon 
human lips in mockery as a pass- word to the 
meanest frauds ; — He who made yon glittering 
sea a broad path by which his children might pass 
<40 and fro, so that the full ms^ bear bread to the 
hungry, and the skilful send clothing to the 
naked, must pity the perverseness by wliich such 
mutual aid is declined, or yielded only at the ex- 
pense of crime — artificial crime, which brings on 
natural, as its sure consequence ; — He who scat- 
ters his bounties over the earth with impartial 
^land, his snow and sunshine, his fruits and gems ; — 
He who lets loose his herds on the plains of the 
tropics, and calls the^ Ashy tribes into the depths 
of Polar seas ; — He who breathes upon the corn- 
fields, and they wave ; who whispers among the 
pine-forests of the North, and they bow before 
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him, — thus works that men may impart and en- 
joy; and yet man will not impart, and forbids 
his fellow-man to enjoy ; — He who in still nsmall 
voice s»ys to Jth§ Hindoo beneath the palm-tree, 
“ Get thee a home ^ho visits the br,oken ^leep 
of the toil-worn artizan. to bid him get fopd and 
rest ; who comes in the tfliill wind to the shiver- 
ing boor to warn him to* provide apparel ; who 
scares the crouching Arab with thunders among 
the caverncd rocks, and the Greenlander with 
tempests on llie icy sea, and the African with 
wiki beasts in the sultry night, that out of their 
terror may arise mutual protec^on and socierf 
ease, — is daringly gainsaid by intermeddlers, who 
declare that on« nation shall have*s«anty food, 
and another miserable tjpthing ; and that a third 
must still find holes in the rocks, or a refuge in 
the trees, because neither wood nor iron shall be 
given for habitations. Shall tltere not come a 
day when the toil-worn Briton shall complain, 
i was liungry, and ye gave me no food and 
the Pole, “ I was naked, and ye clothed me not;’^ 
ivnd the Syrian wanderer, “ I was^houseless, and 
yc slieltered me not and the gem-decked hun- 
gering savage, “ I was poor and miserable, and 
ye visited me not, nor let me enrich you in re- 
turn When will men learn that the plan of 
Divine Providence indicates the scheme of human 
providence ; that man should distribute his pos* 
sessions as God scatters his gifts ; that, as man 
is created for kindliness ^d for social ease, he 
should be governed so as to secure them ; that, 
as all interests naturally harmonize under a law 
17 L 
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of impartial love, it is an impiety to institute a 
law of partiality, by which interests are arbitrarily 
opposed ? When will men learn that it should 
be with their wrought as ' wijlh their natural 
wealth, — that, as the air oj heaven pent^trates into 
all hidden places, and nourishes the life of every 
breathing thing, all the 'elements of human com- 
fort should expand till they have reached and 
refreshed each partaker of liuman life ; that as 
the seeds of vegetation are borne here and there 
by gales, and dropped by birds upon ridges and 
into hollows, the means of enjoyment should be 
conveyed to places lofty or lowly in the social 
scale, whence the winged messengers may return 
over the (feep with an equal recdm])ense ? When 
will governments learn that they are responsible 
for every life which is sacrificed through a legis- 
lation of partiality ; whether it be of a servant of 
its own, murdeicd by rebellious hands, or of a 
half-nourish»;l babe dying on its sickly mother’s 
♦knee, or of a spirit-broken merchant, or of a 
worn-out artizan ? When wJll the people learn 
that, instead Of acquiescing in the imposition ©f 
oaths which they mean to break, of a watch 
which they permit to be insulted and slaughtered, 
of a law which they bring up their children to 
despise and to defy, they should demand with 
cone voice that freedom in the disposal of the fruits 
of their toil, upon which mutual interest is a suf- 
ficient check, while it proves a more unfailing 
stimulus than any arbitrary encouragement given 
to one application of industry at the expense of 
all others?. When shall we leave the natural 
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laws which gftide liuniaii efforts as they guide 
tlie stars in their courses to work, without attempt- 
ing to mend them by our bungling art ? When 
sliall nnfli ccas« U) cJiarge ilpon rrovideiice evils 
of his own devising, ^nd j)ray for deliverance 
from the crimes he liiinself has invented, and from 
the miseries which follow in their traiin ? AVe 
implore that there may b*e no murder, and put 
firelocks into the hands of our smugglers. We 
})rofess our piety, and hold the Bible to unhal- 
lowed lips in our custom-houses. We say 
“ Avaunt to all that is infernal when we bring 
our children to the font, and straightway cdu« 
cate them fo devilish subtilty and hatred. We 
wcell v celebrate our love for (jjir whcJ[e\ace, and 
yet (laiiy keep back a portion of the universal in- 
heritance of man. O, when will man come in 
singleness of heart before his Maker, and look 
abroad upon His works in the liglit of His coun- 
tenance ! 

Matilda’s eyes were shining tearful in the fire- 
light when her husband entered. 

• “ Hey ! tears, my love ? 1 saw^io tears when 
there was more cause, — two hours *ago.” 

“ I had no time for them then,” said Matilda, 
brushing them aw^ay. 

• “ And why now ? Do you dread more such 

nights, or are you worn out, or^ ” 

“ No, no ; it was not for myself. It was 
shame. — O, I am so ashamed !” 

“ Of me, love? Do not you like my duty? 
Jt, do I not perform it well?" 

“ O, no, no. I am so ashamed at the whole 

L 2 
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world, and especially at our own* nation, which 
thinks itself so Christian. Here we send one an- 
other out man* hunting-. We make a crime, tempt 
a man into it, and' punish him »for it. ’ Is this 
Christian?” 

“ IV would be a disgrajce to ])aganism.” 

“ AVe aire proud of being made in God’s image, 
and we lake pains to make human governments 
the reverse of the Divine. How dare wc ask a 
blessing upon them?” 

“ Come, come, jny good girl, you must think 
of something more cheerful. The hearing of a 
life being lost. has been too much for you. You 
never were so near the scene of a murder before, 
I dare sa/.' 

“ Never,” replied Matilda, with quivering 
lips. 

“ It will not affect you so much again. You 
will become more used to the circumstances of 
such a situation as ours. You will feel this sort 
^of adventure less painfully henceforward.” 

“ But I do not wish that,” \vas all that Matilda 
chose to say, ^.est her sorrow should be charged 
upon discontent with her individual lot. She 
looked out once more upon the sea, darkening as 
the moon went down, and satisfied herself lliat 
the time would come for which she had been 
^jinquiring, — when man would look above and 
around him, and learn of Providence. 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

HEAR NEWS ! 

All was bustle about the nearest Custom-house 
wlion the seized v^cssel and goods were expected 
to arrive the next morning. The magistracy in 
the neigh))ourliood were also busy, for there 
seemed to be no end to the olOfenees against the 
law whicli had arisen out of tlie adventure of tli^ 
preex'ding night. 

The first stepsitaken were towards th% discovery 
of tli« murderer of Nicholas^ and, for this pur- 
pose, aj)})lication was made to government for 
aid, in the shape both of police-officers and of an 
ofi'er of reward for the disclosure of the mur- 
derers. ijittle was hoped from the latter pro- 
ceeding, as the smugglers were known to yield 
powerful protcctic'i to each other, and to be 
united by a bond of honour as ^rongly in each 
other’s defence as against the law.* If Nicholas’s 
murderers were known to every dweller along 
the coast, from Portsmouth to the North Fore- 
land, there was little probability that any one 
\vx)uld step forward to name or lay hands on 
them. But, the little that government could ddj 
— pry about and offer bribes, was done ; and, 
whether or not the guilty persons might tremble 
or flee, every body else laughed. 

One of the gipsy band was brought up before 
two justices of the peace on violent suspicion of 

L 3 
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having, after eight in the ^veiling, and before 
six in the morning, made, aided, or assisted in 
making, or been present at making, a signal, by 
means of light, fire, flash, hlaze,*si^nal by smoke, 
and' so fofih, through alluhe oflences described 
in thd appropriate clause of that most singular 
statute ordained for tlie, prevention of smuggling. 
No proof could be hrouglit, tljough the truth of 
the charge was generally believed, and the 
gipsies thereby became more popular than ever. 
They were dismissed, and every body laughed. 

A boy was brought up, on a charge of trespass, 
by a farmer, who complained that his fenced land 
had been^erjtered and trampled,, and his well and 
bucket made use. of without leave. Tl)? boy 
pleaded that he had erftered for the purpose of 
putting out a fire which he suspected to be in- 
•ended for a signal to smugglers. The justices 
referred to the Statute, found that it si. all be 
lawful,” &c.,'lo commit this kind of trespass, and 
‘that the boy had only done h^s duty. And now, 
every body frowned. 

A woman vfho had been caught standing near 
a tub of the spirits which had been seized, which 
tub was staved, was brought up on the charge of 
having staved the same. The penalty was so 
heavy as to tempt to a vast deal of false swear- 
ing on her behalf, by dint of which she escaped ; 
and her friends and neighbours laughed again. 
She was not the less glad of this issue that, being 
a poor person, she would have been supported 
while in prison by a daily allowance drawn from 
the pockets of the nation. 
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A crew of fishern7^in w^ere summoned to show 
cause why they should not, according to law, pay 
the treble value of si floating keg of gin, which, 
having bumpccf against their boat at sea, the^ had 
strctclied out their liaiftls to appropriate. There 
was no use in denying* the act, as it Jia(t been 
witnessed by two ke«n eyi^s through unimpeach- 
able glasses, from a headland. All thatthe fisher- 
men could do was to swear that they only meant 
to deliver over the s])irits to the Custom-house 
officers, and were prevented ft’om doing so by 
being arrested immediately on landing. Th(^ 
magistrates considered this a very* doubtful case ; 
and, havirtg before their eyes the feaj; the col- 
lective* power of theii; smuggling neighbours, 
gave their decision in ^vour of the fishermen ; 
whereat the informers were indignant, and the 
folks in waiting exulted. 

All ])arues had by this time had enough of 
this ceremony ; but the justices agretid in assuring 
the Lieutenant, tliat if they chose to look strictly 
into the proceedings of their nei^ibours, and to 
inflict all the punishments ordained in the statute 
for all the modes of oflence specified therein, they 
might be constantly occupied from morning till 
night ; the gaols would be filled ; there would be 
d distraint for penalties in almost every cottage, 
and oft*enders would be nearly as common as per 
sons who stood above five feet in their shoes. 
They entertained him with a sight of the entire 
statute, as he was not acquainted with the whole ; 
and all thought it perfectly consistent with their 
exemplary loyalty to decide that it was truly an 
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extraordinary specimen of 1/^gislation. The jus- 
tices could no more boast of the achievements of 
their aptliorily in putting dcf*vn smuggling than 
the ofticer of his clKcicncy in preventing it. All 
sliobk their licads, com|ilimented each other’s 
exertfonsv and desponded about the availableness 
of their own. 

AVhat is to be done?’* was the common^dace 
query which ensued. 

“ VVdiy, you see,” said one of tlie justices, “ the 
prohibiting a conhnodity docs not take away the 
Miste for it ; and if you im])ose a high duty, you 
only excite peo[)le to evade it, and to calculate the 
average of the risk of detection. That being 
done, there will always he abundance of ♦«i)ecu- 
lators found to make tlie venture, and no lack 
of customers to bid them God speed.’^ 

* “ Then there are two ways of demolishing the 
practice, — lowering the duties, so as to remove 
the temptatio'n to smuggling-; and increasing the 
•difficulty of carrying on a contraband trade.” 

“ I should ^ay there is but one,” replied the 
first speaker. « “ Difficulties have been multiplied 
till we who have to administer the law groan 
under them, and smuggling is still on the in- 
crease.” 

“ What is government about all the time?” 
<tisked the Lieutenant. “ They must know this, 
and yet they lei their own power he mocked, and 
the interests of our ^jianufacturers and commer- 
cial men be sacrificed.” 

“ Of our manufacturers, but not necessarily of 
all our commercial men. Contraband trade is a 
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fine thing for certain shopkeepers ; and you might 
hear some curious stories below there,” (nodding 
towards the Custoni-liouse,) “ about certain me- 
thods of obtaining drawbacKS,"and then f e-land- 
ing tlie goods by the ^lelp of our night-woi'king 
neighbours. However,* government is getting a 
glimpse of the true slat5 of the case, as we shall 
soon see.” 

“ Because,” observed the other magistrate, 
“ government is beginning to look to the right 
quarter for information. It ia nonsense to con- 
sult collectors of the revenue, and persons in their 
interest and of their way of thinking, about thS 
best methpd of rendering taxes effectual. The 
only way is to contemplate t|je intercuts of the 
tax ptfycrs. This done, ft is easily seen that there 
is not much wisdom in a system, the enforcement 
alone of which costs the country many hundrc'^ 
thousand pounds a year.” 

“ And which is not enforced, after all, and 
never can be. No, no ; the government see^ 
now that the only way is to lower the duties down 
to the point which makes contralland trading a 
speculation not worth attempting.^ 

“ What makes you suppose that government 
views the matter in this light ?” 

“ It is said, and confidently believed in Lon- 
don, tliat government has taken into consider^ 
ation this petition from the principal silk-manu- 
facturers in and about London.” 

The Lieutenant read the? petition in the news- 
paper, of recent date, now handed to him. 

“ Hum. ‘ This important manufacture, though 
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recently considerably extended,’ — aye, so it ought 
to be, from tlic increasing number of wearers of 
silk, — ‘ is still depressed below its natural level’ — 
they are tired of S})italficlds sulsc.i])tions, 1 sup- 
pose, and of living among: starving weavers, who 
throw thg blame of their starvation on their 
masters ; — ‘ by laws winch prevent it from attain- 
ing that degree of })rosperity which, under more 
favouralde circumstances, it would acquire.’ — 
Well ! what thinks the Mouse of this petition 
“ That will be seen when government speaks 
upon it. It is thought that the ])rohibition of 
foreign silks will be removed, and a moderate 
duty substjitujted. If so, it will l^e an important 
experiment.’' , ^ 

“ I rather think," observed the other magis- 
trate, that the fault will soon be found to be 
i.cither in the undue mildness of the law, nor in 
our way of admmistering it, — of both wliich the 
customs and excise officers are for ever complain- 
ing. I believe my friend here and 1 shall have 
little less reason to bless the change than these 
petitioning manufacturers." 

“ There will be enough left for me to do,” 
observed the Lieutenant, “ if, as I suppose, they 
will leave as they are the duties on articles not 
produced at home. Many a cargo of gin anu 
tobacco will yet be landed in my day. Mean- 
while, 1 must gc and see the unpacking at the 
Custom-house. I hope I shall not be tempted 
to smuggle within those very walls, on my wife’s 
account." 

When the officer arrived at the Custom-house, 
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lie found the Collector and Comptroller invested 
with all the dip:nity of active offico, and the mem- 
bers of the Coast (niard who were there to tlaini 
their shnre of ho^ity^ watchhig with eagorcie^s for 
the unjiaeking of a large store of that bekivcd 
weed which was woni.to “ cheer but n^^t ine- 
briate ” them on their wMch. A few •inquisitive 
neighbours were ])ecping* in from window and 
door, and Mr. l^iin, admitted through favour, 
from his son being the Collector s clerk, jiacedup 
and down, his countenance c;^hibiting a strange 
alternation of mirth and vexation. He could not 
help enjoying the fun of peopki eluding, an<i 
badVmg, and thwarting one another ; such fun 
being one ebief inducement to liirft Bo connect 
hinis(?lf as be had done* with contraband traders; 
but it was a serious vexation to see some of his 
property, — goods on wdiosc safe arrival he haf, 
staked the earnings of his irksome school-hours, 
— thus about to fall into the hands.of those who 
had paid no such dolorous price for them. 

Somebody wonaered that, as the smugglers 
kad taken time to carry away sm considerable a 
portion of their cargo, a large jmekage of tobacco 
should have been left behind ; tobacco being an 
exceedingly valuable article of contraband trade, 
from the difrercnce between its original cost and 
its price when charged with the duty. If smugj 
glers paid threepence a pound for their article, 
and sold it at half-a-crown, it must repay their 
risks better than most articles which- they could 
import. One of the guard believed he had seen 
numerous packages of tobacco on the people's 
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shoulders, as they passed to the carts, and sup- 
posed that the quantity before them formed a 
very small portion of what bad been landed. 

“ Most likely/’ observed the C^oljector. “ There 
is more tobacco landed than there is of any thing 
else, except brandy and geneva. It is high time 
government was bestirrkig itself to put down the 
smuggling of tobacco. Do you know, sir/’ (to 
the Lieutenant,) “ these fellows supj)ly a fourth 
part of the tobacco that is consumed in England V* 

“ That is nothing to what they do in Ireland,” 
observed Brady. “ There were seventy vessels 
in one year lapding tobacco between Waterford 
and Londonderry/* 

“ Yes;. the Irish are incorrigible,” replied the 
Collector; “ they smuggle three-fourths jf the 
tobacco they use.” 

The Lieutenant doubted whether they were in- 
corrigible. Neither the Irish, nor any bodjj^ else, 
would think of smuggling unless they were 
tempted to it,‘ If the duty, now three shillings 
‘per pound, w’ere reduced to one shilling, smug- 
gling tobacco^, would not answer; the sinning 
three-fourths would get their tobacco honestly, 
and government would be the gainer. The same 
advantage would arise in England from the re- 
duction of the duty ; as, in addition to the prac- 
tice of smuggling being superseded, the consump- 
tion of the article would materially increase, as 
is always the cRse on the reduction of a tax. 
With ever)^ augmentation of the duty from eight- 
pence per pound to three shillings, there had 
been a failure of consumption at the same time 
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with an increirse of contraband trade ; so that the 
revenue had suffered*doubly, and to an extent far 
beyond its gains from the heightening oY the 
duty. 

“ What have we got here?*^ cried Pim, as a 
gay-coloured article wag drawn out from ^mong 
the packages. 

“ Flags I Aye ; iheseVere clever fellows, ^nd 
knew their business, you see. Here are pretty 
imitations of navy flags, and a fine variety, 
British, Dutch, French! They knew what they 
were about, — those fellows.’* 

“ So do you, it seems, Mr. Pim,** observed the 
Collector. “ You are as wonderfully learned in 
flags iis if you hifd taken a few trips ^o%ea your- 
self.” 

“ I have lived on this coast for many a year, 
and seen most of the flags that wave on the^e 
seas,” replied Pirn. “ But sinc^w these flags are 
but poor booty, it is a pity your mei\ cannot catch 
those that hoisted them, and so get a idiare o^ 
the fine.” 

. “ Suppose you put them on tie right scent, 
Mr. Pim. I fancy you could, if yt)u chose.** 

Mr. Pim disclaimed, with all the gravity which 
his son’s presence could impose. A parcel of 
bandanas next appeared, and as the familiar red 
spotted with white appeared, a smile went round 
the circle of those who anticipated a share of the 
seizure. 

“ Ho, ho ! I suspect I know who these belong 
to,” observed the Collector. “ There is a gentle- 
man now not far off on this coast who could tell 
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US all about them, I rather think. He has been 
sent for from London, iindef suspicion of certain 
tricki about the drawback on the exportation of 
silks. 'J I is shop is s‘applicdS'c>*y.-prettily ])y our 
smugglers, and his connexion \^ith them is sup- 
posed ,^o be the inducomtMft to him to make large 
^airchascs' at the India ‘feales. J have no doubt 
he is one of those wlio buy bandanas at four 
shillings a piece, and sell them at eight shillings, 
when they have had a trip to Ostend or Guernsey. 
I have a good mind to send for him.’" 

“ This is the last sort of commodities I should 
Vhink it can be pleasant to you Custom-house 
folks to declare forfeited,’’ observed J^im. “ Your 
consciendes'^ must twinge you*^x little here, I 
should think. J don’t ‘Kioubt your tobacdo and 
your brandy being duty-paid, and all proper ; but 
Hjben paying duty will not do, you will oflend, 
just like those who are not government servants, 
rather than go without what you have a mind to, 
, Til lay any wager now ” 

“ Hold your impertinent idhguc, sir,” cried the 
Collector. 

Mr. Pirn obeyed, taking leave to use his hands 
instead. He slopped behind the Collector, and 
quietly picked liis pocket of a bandana : he did 
the same to the Comptroller; and afterwards to 
^all the rest, though the land-waiter whisked away 
his coat-tail, and the tide-waiter got into a corner 
The only one who escaped was the clerk (Pirn* 
own son), and he only because his having one 
round his neck made the process unnecessary. 
A goodly display of bandanas, — real Indian, — 
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now graced life counter, and everybody joined in 
Pirn's hearty laugli. 

“ Now,” said lie,^“ if you summon Bremc on 
the susjticion (if this pre^pefty being liis-^ " 

“ So you know wlu' the gcnticmamwas that I 
Ivas speaking of,” cried the Collector, Very 
well. Perha])s you can*tcli us a littTe news of 
this next package/' 

And forthwith was opened to view a beautiful 
assortment of figured silks, of various colours, 
but all of one pattern. Mr. Pirn gravely shook 
his head over them. 

“ If you know nothing of those, 1 do,” saicl 
Brady, taking out his tobacco-box, and producing 
thereirom the snij) of silk w^iich had been ex- 
Iraclccl from Elizabeth’s ^’lovc. “ ’Tis tlic- same 
article, you see ; and the Lieutenant here declares 
’tis English.” 

“And so it is, and so are these,” declared the 
Collector. “ The French would be ashamed of 
such a fabric as this, at the price marked, thougliw 
they might own tlie figure ; which must be imi- 
tated from theirs, I fancy. We IJad better send 
for Mr. Bremc, and let the other Custom-house 
know of this seizure. I suspect it will throw 
some more light on the tricks about the draw- 
back.” 

Mr. Bremc was found to be nearer at han(i 
than had been supposed. Having failed in his 
speculation, through two unfortunate seizures of 
contraband cargoes, he had cut but a poor figure 
at the larger Custom-house, where he had just 
been examined, and found it necessary to consult 
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with his Brighton brother as to the means of 
getting the threatened fine mitigated, or of pay- 
ing it, if no mercy could be obtained. He was 
proceeding along the coast lo Brighton, when 
Pirn, , who was aware of his movements, met him, 
and told him of the advcuvures which had takeir 
place at Beachy Head. ' 

What was to be done ? Should lie slip past to 
Brighton quietly, at the risk of being brought 
back in a rather disagreeable way, or should he 
make his appearance at once, and brave the cir- 
cumstances, before more evidence should be ga- 
thered against -him from distant quarters ? The 
latter measure was decided upon ; and Breme, 
after changing his directions to the post-boy, 
leaned back in his chaise to ruminate, in any- 
thing but a merry mood, on the losses which he 
Jftd sustained, was sustaining, and must expect 
still further to sustain. 

Breme liac) lately become a merchant in a 
small way, as well as a shopkeeper. He had 
followed the example of man) of his brethren in 
trade, in ventvring upon a jiroceeding of some 
risk, in hopes that large profits would cover the 
loss of the occasional failures which he had to 
expect. He had employed his Spitalfields neigh- 
bour to manufacture a fabric in imitation of 
french silk, and had exported the produce as 
English, receiving at the Custom-house the 
drawback granted to such exportation. This 
drawback was the remission, or paying back, of 
the duties on the article to be exported ; such 
remission being necessary to enable the exporter 
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to sell his commodity in the foreign ii\arket on 
equal terms with the foreign manufacturerfi, who 
were Iqfss burdened* witli tj^xes. Bremc tlaimcd 
and received Ihfe drawback, he and his agents 
swearing, in due forn/ according to flic statute, 
that the goods were really for sale itbr(fid, and 
should not be relarded.* The oath was consi- 
dered merely as a necessary form , and Bremc 
had no notion of selling his goods in a foreign 
market at a lower price than would be given lor 
them in England, under the siqiposition that they 
were French, Back they came, therefore 
the government, which had paid the drawback, 
besides Ifaving thereby made a verjf pj’etty pre- 
sent io Mr. Bremc, saw an afldition made to the 
stock of the already overstocked market at home, 
while the w^eavers of silk w^ere starving, and. it 
was charitably contributing to frequent subscuip- 
tions for tlicir relii^.f. Mr. Brcnie was now, liow- 
cver, a loser in his turn, his btivulihU goods 
being clutched by the strong band of the law 
111 addition to tliis trouble, liqj was suffering 
under the prospect of a speedy end being put to 
this kind of speculation. 

He could not decide what line of defence to 
take till he reached the Custom-house, and heard 
the nature and amount of the evidence that there 
mi gilt be against him. When he was told ih^ 
the case was to be followed up very diligently, 
and exposed as a warning ; that the silks were 
known to be of the same kind as those for which 
he had had to answer in another place ; and tliat 
the manufacturer and weavers would be produced 
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to swear to the origin of the wliole,— lie offered 
to make oath that he had sold the goods abroad, 
and that their being afterwards smuggled back 
again was the act of his cusioiriCi*s, and not his 
own.’ The Collector cong'^atiilated him that, this 
being <‘^he case, he was nV)t subjected to the loss 
which some of his friepds luid regretted on his 
account. It was, indeed, a much jileasantcr thing 
to have sold tlie goods and pocketed the money 
than to see such a beautiful lot of goods, prepared 
at so much cost, and with so much labour and 
ingenuity, now lying a forfeit to the offended 
IJritish law. ‘With a bitter sweet smile, Mr. 
Breme bpwed in answer to tliif congratulation, 
and changed the s’^bject. He observed that days 
of comparative leisure ^ere apparently at hand 
for all the gentlemen he saw around him. If 
g^.'^ernment should carry into other departments 
the changes it tVas about to make in the silk 
trade, there would be an end of many of the little 
r.ffairs witli which the time of the Custom-house 
officers was now so fully and disagreeably occu» 
pied. 

What did lie mean ? Did he bring any new 
information ? 

Merely that government was about to remove 
the prohibition on the importation of foreign 
tilks, and to substitute an ad valorem duty of 30 
per cent. 

“ Bless my soul, sir ! wbat an extraordinary 
thing 1 cried the Collector. “ You do not mean 
that you are sure of the fact, sir V* 

Mr. Breme had it frQin the best authority. 
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“Why ‘extraordinary?’” asked the Lieu- 
tenant. “ Tlie nature of our business tfiis morn- 
ing is j)roof enoug]i that some change is neces- 
sary, is it not ? " 

“ To be sure,” repli^l Brcmc ; “ but*the clfange 
should be all the otliCTnvay. Do you^kr»w, sir, 
the market is deluged ready with silk goods 
from the late slight mourning, and from a change 
of fashion since ? What are we to do, sir, when 
the French pour in a flood of their manufactures 
upon us ? ’* 

“ Our market is glutted because we can find 
no vent for our jiroduce ; and I tlo not see liow 
the mattei' couhj be mended by increasing the 
inducements of smugglers t(^ sup})7y us, while 
our weavers are starving in the next street. If 
the French silks are, on the average, 25 per cent, 
cheaper than ours, a duty of ,30 per cent. 
leave .our manufacturers a fait chance in the 
competition, with foreigners, and will throw the 
trade of the smugglers into their Iiancfs. My 
only doubt is, whether the duty is not too high, — 
whether there is not still somef scope left to 
smuggling enterprize.” 

“ Your countrymen are much obliged to you, 
1 am sure, sir,” said Breme, tartly. “ I think 
government should know that some of its ser- 
vants are ill-disposed to their duty.” 

The Lieutenant dared the slv)pkceper to say 
this again, in the midst of the witnesses of what 
his conduct had been on the preceding night. 
Breme meant only, and so forth. 

Anxious and perplexed were all the faces now, 
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except the Lieutenant’s own. II is men had only 
a vague idea tlial something was to happen to 
take away their occunation, ^and to do a great 
mischief. Tlieir ollicer bade theirf cheer up, and 
told them ihat it was onlp to the article of silk 
that thU reported regula^ibns would relate. 

“ There is no knowhig ihat,” sagely observed 
the Collector. “ When they begin with such 
innovations, there is no telling where they will 
leave off. With such a hmey once in their heads. 
Ministers (though' God forbid 1 should say any 
Qyil^^of them !) will not stop till they have ruined 
the revenue, and laid waste the country under 
the curse, olVan entirely free lra<le.” 

“ I dare say tlioj will be wise enough to, retain 
duties which all classes allow to be just; and the 
levying of them will aflbrd you quite sufficient 
Obstipation, Mr. Collector, if our trade increases, 
as it is likely to do under such a system,” replied 
the Lieutenant. “ This little custom-house may 
no longer be wanted as a stove-])lacc for contra- 
band goods ; but there will be all the more to do 
in the large ports ; and there, sir, you may find 
an honourable and appropriate place.” 

Neither the Collector nor any of his coadjutors, 
however, could be consoled under the dire pro- 
spect of the total ruin of the revenue, which was 
4ihc result they chose to anticipate from the mea- 
sures understood to be now in contemplation. 
Their only ground of hope was, that the British 
manufacturers would rise in a body to remon- 
strate against the sacrifice of their interests. 
This, however, considering that the most emi- 
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nent of the oDdy had already petitioned for the 
opening of the tradefj offered a very slender pro- 
mise of consolatiion. 

Pirn had earjy flipped a\fay to spread the news 
of the contemplated “ ruin of the co^ist.” The 
tidings spread from iiputh to mouth, tj^l they 
filled every cottage, and^ached even tfie recesses 
where tlie gipsies made *a home. Draper and 
Faa came forth over the down to hear what the 
schoolmaster had to tell, and returned thoughtful 
to the tent where Mrs. Draper was looking out 
for them. 

“ Then the winters will pass over us in a cwleil 
house/* said she, when she had heard the news. 
“ We- must joiif our tribe in Loncfbn*from tli6 
first afttumn fog till the*kst spring frost.** 

“ You and yours,** said one of the men, who 
was weaving the*rush bottom of an old chair. 
“ We men may work in the free*air, though there 
will be stones instead of turf un^er our feet. 
Many chairs to mend in London.’* 

“ But no niglit'-play to fill the pocket and 
sharpen the spirits,” old Faa observed. There 
was nothing in cities that he liked so wxll as his 
task of the last night, — to stand on the ridge as 
a watch upon the sentinel, and stoop, or hold 
himself erect, according as the sentinel turned 
his back or his face, that the lads in the furz^ 
might know when to creep forward on all -fours, 
and when to lie still. It was far pleasanter to 
see them all collected safe in the shadow of 
Shooter’s Bottom, ready for work or fighting, 
whichever might befal, than to mix in the medley 
of bustling people in London streets,,who were 
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too busy ili the lamplight to lieetl tlie stars over- 
head, which, indeed, it took some lime to make 
out I'nroiigh such an air. 

Mrs. Draper wouki forgive the, air for' the sake 
of the warmth and shelter 5 and the children 
wouldt excuse everything^ for the sake of being 
seventy m'lles distant from Mr. Pirn’s school-room. 
The younger of the rhen hoped that the “ ruin 
of the coast*’ might be delayed beyond another 
winter ; that if they might no more have the 
pleasure of handing bales of silk ashore during 
unlawful hours, tubs of s])irits might yet cross 
tile surf between sunset and sunrise. 

“ The ‘ ruin of the coast 1 * cried Elizabeth, 
‘as the words struck her car in passing scmie of 
the cottages. “ Dear me ! has anything hap- 
pened to the fish, I wonder.” Slie soon found, — 
wJtat she ought to have known before, — that fish 
are not always ^the chief concern of fisliermen 
on the coasts lof a land where trades are severally 
j“ protected.” Let the fish swarm in the waters 
as the motes in the sunbeam, and the coast may 
be not the loss' ruined in the opinion of fishermen 
who grow sophisticated under a bad law. 

The wives looked melancholy, as in duty 
bound, at the extraordinary cruelty of which the 
government was going to be guilty, — at the very 
irksome caprice by which it was endeavouring to 
prevent itself fijom being cheated, as heretofore, 
for the advantage of those who mocked, and 
occasionally murdered, its agents. The good 
wives thought it very strange of the government 
to interfere with their husbands. To set spies 
was had^ enough j but to lake^ away their best 
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occupation wa^ a tiling not to be bornewpatiently. 
No wonder Ned kicked away bis nets, ilnd Jem 
cursed the child, *and Dick left his boat, ancf said 
he sliouW go tp Uic*])arish,*as his prime vvork at 
sea was taken from him. As for tli« children, 
they looked as much d^nayed under the gjiadow 
of evil tidings as their nfl^thers had dorfb in child- 
hood, on being tola that Jkionaparte and his 
French were coming ashore to cut all their 
throats. As soon as they dared speak, there was 
many a wail of “ O mammy, mammy ! arc they 
going to ‘ ruin the coast F '' 

Elizabeth thouglit she would make hasHTfb 
the down,, and tell her sister the dismal story. 
Breasting the wind as hardily^s MatilSa herscll 
could ^lave done, she arrived at length at the 
station-house, unable, for some time, to find 
breath for her tale. The signs of consternatipn 
below had attracted Matilda^s iwtice ; and sne, 
too, had dared the wind, to look forUie cause 
through the telescope, which was h?r favourite, 
companion when che Lieutenant was absent. 
Her smile at the news surprised Elizabeth, 
pleased as she was with her own prospects under 
the new arrangements. 

“ 1 should not have thought,” she observed, 
“•that you would care so much about the matter. 
It will be very pleasant, to be sure, to have a% 
much French silk, without hreak^g the law, and 
being searched, and all that kind of thing, as we 
like to buy ; but really, if you were to see the 
distress of those poor people below ; — the chil- 
dren ” 

“ Ah, the children ! I am sorry for their fright ; 
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but they 'vill soon be comforted. * For their pa- 
rents my pity is at an end. Yonder are their 
boatb and tackle, and strong a/ms to use them ; 
and there is the great and wide i^ea, wh^re they 
mayjnnogently get the bread by which they pro- 
fess to. live. This is bette,rothan stealing the bread 
from thos^. who have no Tiea at hand from whence 
to fetch their food. I cannot pity those fisher- 
men, Elizabeth : I cannot be sorry at this news. 
Remember, there are places full of a woe, com- 
pared with which the vexation of the people you 
pity is mi’'tli ; — chill chambers, where little ones 
no heart fo play, but crowd together to keep 
warmth in them ; — alleys, where the wife, who is 
4*10 longer V, anted at her husband's loom, holds 
out her hand for the aliD^ which her brave souled 
husband has not the courage to ask ; — hearths, 
where the mechanic sits with his arms by his 
siUe, looking ir^lo the empty grate, and thinking 
of stirring times gone by. 1 ^’^Ticn the wife comes 
in with thic news, gathered from the street- talk- 
ers, he will leap up, look tc his loom, and play 
with his shuttle as a child with a new toy. Hone 
will warm hit. heart from that moment, — hope 
will be in his face when he hurries out to hear if 
the news be true, — hope will be in his speech 
when he returns. These, multitudes of these 
sulFerers, are they whom I have pitied ; and for 
'them, therefore, you must let me now be glad.*' 

END OF THE FIRST PART. 


W. CLOwjte, Stftmford*8trteti 
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PR E.F A C E.- 


Some of my correspondents will not be surprised 
at the notice I find myself ccxnpclled to give, that 
I shall henceforward take in no unpaid letters, 
directed in an unknown handwriting, which have 
not the name oi*the writer suj)er8cribc?l. The 
of polfetagc for anonymous flattery or abuse is one' 
to wliich I cannot be expected to submit. 

As for the other tax, — on time, — thus imposed 
on myself and others, it may supersede some of it 
to declare, once for all, that no a^ie^s to nje, 
whether made in print or by letter, anonymous or 
avowed, have or shall have any cflect upon me, 
unless they are addressed to my reason. If my 
arguments are open to refutation, I shall be thank- 
ful to have them refuted. If my views are founded 
on a false or narrow induction, the most acceptable 
as well as the truest kindness Will he to show me 
where lies the error or deficiency. As an illus- 
trator of truth, it behoves me to listen, with the 
utmost respect, to applications like these ; but, as 
a vowed servant of the people, I am Hot at liberty 
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to attend, lo a])pcals to mj individual interests, 
whether presented in the form of , evil ])rognosticu* 
lions, of friendly cautions, or of flattery, gross or 
refined. 

What^ have just said is apjdicable to only a few 
individuals, to sonic of .whom I owe gratitude for 
!.ind intentions, and towards others of whom 1 feel 
more concern than resentment. To those to whom 
my work has been,, in my own liearl, dedicated 
from the beginning, — the people, — I have only to 
say that their generous appreciation of my object 
i*v'oO effective U 8up|)ort and stimulus, tliat nothing 
'troubles me but a sense of ‘the imperfection of my 
service ; and that the most precious of my hopes 
is, tint I nifiy became capable of serving them with 
an ability which may bear some proportion * to the 
rqspect >firn *irhich I regard their interests. 

' H. M. 
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Chapter I 

THE COOPERS AT HOME. 

A FINE spring sliower v^as falling one May morn^ 
ing, ifi 1826, when MA. Cooper* tlie^weavcr’s 
wife, was busily engaged in dusting her husband^s 
loom, taking advantage of the interval betvv^'en 
the finishing of the piece with which he was now 
gone to his employer, and the beginjj^^^g^ of the 
new one which he expected to bring homef 
Many weavers are as averse to dusting and clean- 
ing taking place in their peculiar, department as 
the most slovenly bookworm. They appear to 
believe that a canopy of cobwebs sheds as im- 
portant an influence on their work as the student 
expects from the midnight lamp. Old Short was 
one of these, and Mrs. Cooper, therefore, 
thought herself fortunate in his absence at the 
same, time, and on the same errand with her 
Imsband. She might not only clean her hus- 
band^s loom in peace, but have a touch at the 
old man’s, in the hope that the removal of some 
18 jj 
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ells of q<y\iwehy and an an][|)lo measure of dust, 
micriU escnpo his notice. Ilavini^ opened tlie 
windows wide to admit the air freshened by the 
patteriiro- sliower, shb sang to her baby,— still 
so called, ♦hough now nearly three years old, — 
cnedurnging, from timo'Jo time, the imperfect 
imitations of the chikl'.is he stood pulling but- 
IciTups to pieces at a chair, and cramming tlic 
remains through holes in its rush bottom. "I’herc 
were hopes that the child would, at some future 
day, be })eiicet m this song, for Short sang it 
from moniing till night ; and, when he was al)- 
sent, ]\lrs. C’oopcr unconsciously took it up as 
often as |lic looked towards his^end of the room, 
rljo was very tired of hearing it, too ; but it was 
Mu h a good (Exchange ft)r the grumblings of for- 
mer years, that she never found fault with the 
melody, and made up her mind to hear it hourly 
for the few years old Short might have to, live. 

13ut;^b^:Jia(l he left off grumbling ? For a rea- 
son which tlocs not prevail with all grumblers, — 
that he had nothing to complain of. For two 
years Mr. Culver had given him constant em- 
ployment, and paid him well ; and he heard so 
much on all sides of the great relief to the manu- 
facturers from tlie reduction of the duties on raw 
silk, — a reduction permitted in order to prepare 
the manufiicturcrs for a hiir competition with the 
French when the prohibition of foreign silks 
should cease, — that he became less confident in 
his predictions that the trade would be found to 
be ruined ; that the French would carry all be- 
fore them ; and that the last days of Spitalficlds’ 
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industry were* approS chin". ITe Iiaf* so often 
om])haticaliy laj.en liiS neighbours to witness that 
ho was weaving his last piece, and been ])reir#‘utly 
found wtaviiig^ anoJlier, thiit lie had now let the 
subject drop, and adojited the more el^eevfuLsay- 
ing, “ Suflicient unto day is the evil tljpreof.’^ 
This served his purpolcf very well, though he 
would have found k difffcult, if questioned, to 
lioint out what evil he proposed thus philosojdii- 
cally to endure. In summer, to be sure, it was 
sometimes hot ; and the dayii^, went on to grow 
dark early in winter ; but the Cooper^vvere kind 
to him, and able, through their «wn prosp»?Iijy, 
to take good care of him. The child was readily 
admitted to be any thin^ but i^jilaguc ;*and witfr 
fifteeif shillings a-week ^herewith to answer his 
own small wants, the old man was not only 
abundantly sujiplied for the present, but had been 
able to accomplish one or two objects wliiclf ho 
had long had at heart. Ilis buriai nnmey was 
safely laid by ; and he had bought a venerably 
Bible, which had been discovered by a neighbour 
lying on a book-stall, with hi ^grandmother’s 
birth entered on the fly-leaf. Sliort could' not 
read; but he was uneasy as long as this Bible 
lay on the stall, liable to be tossed about witliout 
ahy pretence of consideration for liis grand- 
mother’s name. Here it was now, deposited oit 
the highest shelf of the cu})board, so that there 
was no fear of the child getting to it before he 
should be sixteen, unless on a Sunday morning, 
when it was regularly taken down to be dusted.^ 
As it was immediately replaced, however, being 

n 
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far too v^^]aal)lc lo be roa<|l out of, it was not 
Jikely to receive any banir at tlic hands of the 
baby. A\'ith all ])rescnt needs ain])ly su])])lied, 
and vision being nadc for his, body 'and his 
Bible being disposed of as tlicy ought to be, it 
was certainly much more; veasonable that Short 
sliould sing tlian grumbib. 

“ Look, look, Jchaood! See how llie rain 
pours down ! Look at the shining bright rain- 
drops, my pretty one ! said Mrs. Cooper, as she 
threw o2)en another lattice, and cast a glance 
into the niorsel of garden-ground behind. — 
“'Ccek-a«doodk-do! How tlie cock sliakes off 
the wet. Come, my pet, come ajid see the cocks 
vlnd hens m the shower ; and the tulips ! O, tlie 
fine tulips ! How soon /they will blow after this 
rain. Come, Ichabod, come, see the tulips ! ’’ 

i nstead of toddling across the room in answer 
to his mother’s c.ill, as usual, the child seCnp a 
cry of ^(irjop, not witliout cause. In thrusting 
bis green and yellow leaves in,to the holes of the 
rush-bottomed chair, he bad pushed his hand 
through, and \^as a fast prisoner till his mother 
released him. When this was done, and it only 
remained to ay^pcasc him, he was taken to the 
window to call for the gipsyman to come and 
mend the ])oor chair. Long did mother and chiiil 
tall, in mimickry of each other, and no gipsy- 
man appeared ; b«t instead of him, old Short and 
the two neighbours, who also wove in this room, 
all seeming very angry. 

“ IMake haste in from the wet, Mr. Sh^rt,” 
cried the lioiisc-wifc from the window “ and bring 
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iho noJp^liboivi’s in you for shelter till tlie 
shower is over. *^ris a fine pcltiif^' spring 
bliower.” 

AmUMrs. CoopA set (h^wu the cliiM r?t a rliair 
vvliich had no Ifoics, wliijc siio hastily ]>nt ^ut of 
sight her duster and^bi-ush, that Siioil’s evident 
ill-humour might not ifc^ncrcascd by^tlic? appear- 
ance of any preparation ft)r cleaning. 

“ ^'ou are welcome, neighbours,” said she UT 
one after another, as their heads einergi'd from 
the darkness of the winding §taircase. “ J*]enty 
of room : room for twice as nnin;H^ the looms 
being all em})ty at this time, ’'kis a t^^-rivyus 
cliance that the looms should be all four i|uiet at 
once; but 

“ tt will be a more bjirious cbancc when they 
are all going again,” observed Rogers, one of 
the neighbours. 

“ Aye, aye,” replied old SlJort, ‘‘I, for *0110, 
have wove my last piece.” 

“ Why, dear me, Mr. Sliort, hav^T yoti got tp 
saying that again ? Only think how often you 
have said that, and, bless God ! irtias never come 
true.” 

“ Tis true enough now, however,” he replied, 
‘‘ There is hardly a master that will give out a 
Cane to-day. There’s nothing doing, nor never 
will be, wliile those cursed French arc on tlje 
face of the earth.” 

“ 1 thought you told me there was no more 
fear of them ? I thought you were delighted at 
what the government ordered about the lengths 
of their pieces, — that none should come here of 
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the leiioUis ’that we knew tlioy hatl woven? I 
ren)einbcr you ru)>))ccl your iAinds over that news 
till th-^ child laughed again.” 

“ Ayo, that soundcdiall very well ; but govern- 
ment can’t,, or won’t, ])r;ivcnt those goods coming, 
though ^tliey are ])rohibited^ The French arc as 
hard at work as ever, V eaving silks of the new 
lengths, and the other '■goods are ])Ouring in all 
along the coast, by means of the smugglers. 
There is nioi'c smuggled silk in the market now 
tlian ever was known before, and ” 

“ Jjiit itSvill soon be all sold and gonej and 
])ebid‘As, in two miontbs the law will lot them in, 
so as to allow people to buy lliem fairly ; and 
iliicn llierc will be jtn end of the smuggling, they 
say.” 

“ Never tell me ! Ey that time, the new 
goods that are now on their looms will be ready. 
No, ^110 ; it ■will just be as it has always beep with 
llie Spitalficlc’s weaver. Heaven and earth try 
togcther^iich can spite him niost.’^ 

“ Well, now, Mr. Short, 1 must think it is 
hardly right to Say so. We have had our share 
of troubles, to be sure ; but every thing that could 
he done seems to me to have been thought of. 
You should remember how long wc were espe- 
cially favoured as to wages.” 

<) ‘‘ And much good it did us ! Can you deny 
that at that very ctime all our best orders went to 
Paisley and Macclesfield, while we ought to have 
had our hands full, as not being such mushroom 
folks as they ? Can you deny, that people next 
took it into their heads to wear cottons, so that 
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in one wintci* fnir thousand looms «toocl idle? 
^ ou may not remember the winter ot’»seventy- 
tliree : 'twas beb^re your lime, I fancy ; buUthcro 
\vns till! liaiul, of t?lod ujmn the peojdc, if any- 
where : poor sttirvinjr cr^tures lying aboyt on 
tb(i door- sills, too w(jik to get home, when they 
had been out for th i \:itance of an«iln?s. I5ut 
even that was nothing 16 the distress of fifteen 
and sixteim, wdiich I supjiose you do not pretenc^ 
lo forget.” 

“ i'orget it ! no,” replied I^rs. Cooper, wdth a 
mournful shake of the head. “ Tliat Was tlie year 
nif ]>oor father dierl ; and mothgr and I tlu-mght 
he might have lived longer (though he had w’orn 
himself out at !iis loom) if jve could ^lavc noW. 
risho?. him better, and *^t him hear the cheerful 
sound of the loom. Then it was that he advised 
me to set to work and qualify myself for a ser- 
vice, instead of remaining a weaver ; he re|5ent- 
ing, as he said, that he had brought me up to an 
occupation that wears the spirits b^itrchangc^s 
as much as tlie body by its toih. No ; 1 do not 
forget that winter; but I shoulc^be sorry to say 
any thing about spiting the Spitcllfields weavers, 
for I am sure every thing was done for us that 
charity could do.” 

‘ “ Well, but 1 don’t like charity, for my part; 
it is not the same thing as earning, and beir^ 
beholden to no man.” 

“ Why, that’s true ; but you have been be- 
holden to no man of late. You have earned to 
your lieart’s content for a long time past, without 
interruption from God or man, Mr. Short.” 
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Not without spite from^man, mistress. Do 
you forgi;t my being forbitl'lcn to keep ])igcoiis 
these^last eighteen months ? There was nothing 
in the w.orkl I cared a|)out like my }>igoows : and 
now,^since these many mow houses', with wonder- 
ful good windows, have been built, I must send 
away m’y birds, lest they iliould ])reak a ])ane.” 

“ You should forgivcv that, in consideratit)n of 
your nejghbours having more air and light. Wni 
very houses, new and with sashed windows, 
should show you Uiat times are improved, Mr. 
Short.** 4. 

•“ J^ake, the })uildcr, will hardly tell you ihni 
they are,” observed Dickens, the weaver. “ You 
jllil.ould haVc seen him just now, holding forth to 
us about bow we have all'bcen deceived. IVlion 
every thing looked so bright two years ago, he 
began to build, thinking there could never be 
bouses enough fdr all the weavers that would be 
wanted ; and jnow, Culver gives out scarcely a 
cane, arifflthiere is Lake to get his rents ? ** 

“ Has not my husband got a cane?’* asked 
Mrs. Cooper, vwlih a faltering voice. 

“ Not he, I ' warrant,’* replied Short ; “ and 
neither Dickens nor I want our looms ; so there 
is six shillings a week, besides work, struck olf 
from you at once. And now, mistress, 1 siipj- 
ppse you will leave off being thankful for notliing, 
as you are so ready lo he.** 

Mrs. Cooper made no other answer than tak- 
ing up little Ichabod, who was holding up his 
forefinger, and saying “ hark !*’ to a noise in tlie 
street. When it came nearer, he did not like it. 
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jind liis imJcr'lii. bcpjan lo ])roject, ami liis inno- 
cent chill to wrinklft for a cry. II is’ mother 
cliattored to Ijinf lo send away his fears, ll«)iigli 
she did *1101 like whRt she heard any better than 
lie. • 

Tramp, Iramyi, cam^ nnany feet, and the buzz 
of voices rose and sad^i.* Some humlreds must 
have passed, before everj^ casement in the house 
was opened for the inmates to peej) out. A 
sudden gleam of sun which came out diverted 
tlie child’s attention ; and wlipn he stretched out 
his hand, witii an impatient cry, ttf snatch tlie 
raindrojis that trembled and glistened frona the 
eaves, every man of the crowd below looked im 
as he jiasscd. '/liey mi^ht ar^ wlicre have beeii 
know A for weavers by the projecting eyes and 
narrow shoulders which distinguish the tribe, and 
yet more by the shuiBing step with which they 
sloppqd through the pools, witlifeet whose aetjus- 
tomed motion was on the treadles ^f the loom. 
The pallid gloom whicli sat on their faces was 9. 
less peculiar cliaracteristic ; it belongs equally lo 
the sinewy miner, the stout plou^nnan, and the 
withered operative, when want is at their heels, 
and they believe, riglitly or wrongly, that it is 
the word of tyrants which has set it on to dog 
tnem. 

“ Holla, there! where are you marching 
cried Dickens from the window. Where is 
Cooper?” he inquired, perceiving that Mrs. 
Cooper’s glance ivas wandering over the crowd, 
and tliat she liad checked herself when about to 
ask for him, fearing, no doubt, that he might not 
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like to be called out from among liiii companions 
by a woman’s voice. Every ^ man looked round 
him, p-nd no Coo})cr came out. ' 

“ lie js not there, my misUess,’\said Dkkens, 
seizing his hat, and clattering down the narrow 
stairs to join the mob. “"I must just go and see 
what is doii>g ; and you^Vill got news from your 
husband before I come Hack, I’ll be bound.” 

''' There seemed to be a halt at the end of the 
street, and Short and Mrs. Cooper, who were 
now left to their mutual conjectures, enmlaled 
each otlier in leaning out of the window, to see 
what ^*/as to haj)pen next. 

“ Dad, dad, dad,’’ said young Ichabod pre- 
'"^htly, kislsing the nalm of his hand, as was his 
wont when liis father cai><c in siglit from abroad, 

“ Why, there’s my husband ! and 1 never saw 
him all this time,” cried Mrs. Cooper, hastening 
to g6 down to him as he stood witii folded arms, 
leaning against the door-post below. — All he 
could telTwas that he feared some mischief would 
happen. There had been discontent for some 
little time ; the "llorst hands being turned oil' one 
week, and more and more by degrees, till now, 
when many of the best had been sent home 
without the expected employment. There was 
great anger against the mjislors, and, above all, 
against the Frenchman. Cooper fancied they 
were about to oall him to account, from the 
stand the crowd seemed to be making near his 
house. 

“ But, John, what are we to do ? ” 

Why; we must get on without that six shil- 
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lin^?! a-wock, ill] our neiGfIlboursllavc^vork again. 
1 lu'iisl work a little harder, that is all.’^ 

To her surjiris^ and dedight, Mrs. Coope# now 
})ereeiv«d that^hcr ifiishand had lodged just with- 
in the door the cane thatfshe had b(;en assured 
had been denied hirn? He, liappier than his 
iK'ighhoui’vS in being a*bt?tter workmmi, Sad cm- 
]doyinent ; and liis wife iould spare a good-na- 
tured smile at Short's propensity to make tb? 
worst of everything, and also some sympathy for 
the I'Venehman. — She should be sorry if any harm 
came to him, far away as IIjg younj ladies, his 
sisters, wvyq 1‘rom their friends.. It was £: pity 
they came, to be sure, interfering with English- 
inords ]tvo})er business; hut t^ey seemed to cofl- 
ducc Incmselves very well 

“ Except in the point of his picking out the 
host V, 'cavers, and getting them from the other 
manufacturers,” observed Cuo})«r. ‘‘ He n^ould 
fain have had me ; hut T told Mn Culver he 
might depend upon me, as I have too much spirit 
to leave an Englisli master for a foreign one.” 

' “ l^esides that, you would hMlly know what 
to make of his new sorts of looms and patterns. 
They would not come easy to your hand.” 

“ For that matter,” replied Coo])er, “ I am 
liot above learning anything new, even from a 
Frenchman ; and I have some curiosity to* find 
out how they manage a ccrtain#thing that I have 
been trying after these two years. I shall try 
and try again, for I don't want to come out at 
last a worse weaver than Cook.” 

“ You a worse weaver than Cook !” exclaimed 
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the wife. V I should like to see -the clay when 
that will happen, John Coo^^r.” 

C(?ioper smiled and reminded his wife how 
mueh easier it is to in^prove -one’s craft when put 
in the way by a knowiMig j)erson, than when one 
has to find it out for oneV self. Nevertheless, as 
Culver naclrbeen a good rhastcr to him, he would 
continue to work for> him, if the Ircnchman 
oflered him the weight of his first ])iece in gold. 

“ This much,’* continued Cooper, “ 1 am 
willing to do for^ Culver : but as to anything 
more, I am for letting a man have fair play, be 
he French or bp he English. I would not per- 
secute any man for choosing to settle in one 
^hace ratiier than^ another, whatever 1 miglit 
think about its being better for him to rciiMin in 
his own country.*’ 

“ Do you think Culver encourages the people 
against the Frei^chman ?’* 

“ Not one cvf the masters likes him ; and indeed 

does^teal their trade very fast.” 

“ Aye, just at present; but his secrets will 
soon get abroad ; and others will manufacture as 
well as he ; and then they ought to thank him 
for teaching llieni.” 

“ May be they will then : but they don’t now. 
Not that Culver would lift his hand and say, 
,JRurn down that man’s house but he would 
ather not hear him praised as his own weavers 
praise him.” 

“ They praise everything about him but his 
odd speech. What a misfortune ’tis that he can- 
pot speak English as we do ! *’ 
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M. Gaubioti, llic gentleman in qiTestion, daily 
thought so too. could mukc his way, as to 
language, very v^^ell with educated persi>n#; hut 
the diahict of Jiis^ waivers nuzfled him peipetually. 
Ilis foreman acted as Interpreter but 411 his 
absence, M. Gaubioy,Vho at Lyons l^ad been 
thought to he very accoitiplished in the English 
language, found j,hat hi could not understand 
one word in ten that was said to him. Tlie case 
was made worse by his being a timid man, and 
fully alive to all the peculiariiies of his situation, 
without being able to make light of them as 
some of .tlio gayer tempered of •his counfcfymcn 
would have dong. 

(In the ])resent occasion.* M. Gauhion was 
taken* by surprise ; and\mintelligihle as the yells 
of an Ihiglisli mob were likely to be to him at 
any time, there was no chance ^ his understand- 
ing them amidst the conflict (5f feelings under 
which he now listened to tl»cm» ^ TJie word 
“ Macclesfield ” alone struck his ear as familiar, 
and he comprehended from it that the people 
disap])roved of the ])roceedings (JThisfirm in that 
place, where he believed he had been doing what 
must he acceptable in employing some hundreds 
of people in throwing and manufacturing silk, 
lie knew that building had been going on, through 
the stimulus given by his demand for labour, arftl 
that which had arisen in otho!* quarters, partly 
through rivalship of himself, partly from an un^ 
controlled spirit of speculation, and, yet more, 
because the silk trade was really, on the wliole, 
in an improving condition. He wanted to ex- 
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plain to llie crowd that one thonsaiul new houses 
had been demanded by advcHiscmcnt in Maccles- 
field, ^.lie year before, and tliAt from four to five 
thousand ajijnenticfts Uid been wa7;ited about the 
same* tiniCA; and thatnf, after this tremendous 
stale oh activity, manufactu'*crs found their busi- 
ness slack fbr a time, it was Jiard to lay the blame 
on him of what had resultt^ from their own 
extravaf^ant speculations. It w\as wronging him 
to suppose that his concern, however flourishing, 
could swallow up all others, or that he had any 
more to do with the temporary distress at Mac- 
clesfitld or in Spitalfields than at Cov'entry, where 
tjierc w'ei;e thousands out of eipployment at this 
\cry lime. — M. Gaubion c;ould find no words, how- 
ever, at the critical mombnt ; and if ho hau, they 
could scarcely have been heard while the builder, 
who could not his rents, was haranguing, and 
the disappointed' Weavers were shouting, and the 
envious .mapfifacturers on the outskirts of the 
mob were grumbling about the favour sliown to 
Frcnclimen by an unpatriotic government. There 
was nolliing topic done but to throw down among 
the crowAl the newspaper containing the adver- 
tisements about houses and apprentices,' and to 
trust to the sense of the people to discover what 
it wgs that they were to make out from the pro- 
dtieding. 

The constable^ now arrived and inspired him 
with more confidence in their slaves than he had 
in the good sense of the people. Stragglers fell 
off from the main body in all directions, till 
nobody chose to stay to be marked as disposed for 
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a riot. They K ft the toreigucr wonddl-ing in lim- 
bclf. 

“ What is it tlfat tlicse people would hiwtf ? I 
employ* hundrpds ot them., and they complain. 

1 teach them my* superior |art, and lh^;y ara jea- 
lous. If I were to ^iifjjloy hut twenty ^vhoro 1 
employ a hundred, theyVftuld complafli yet more. 
If we Frenchmen kept tlife secrets of our manu- 
facture, these English would nourish a stilT 
stronger jealousy. AVhat is it that they would 
have 

Tliis was just the question which ^lrs. Cooper 
liad ready for her husband to answer, wlnm he 
returned, newspaper in hand, from M. Gaubion’s 
liouse. 

“ lisey want a steady, liniform demand,’^ was lus 
rej»ly ; “ which neither M. Gaubion, nor anyone 
else, can ensure them, unless the^ould give them 
masters with cool and sound 'heads, and*find 
some broom that would sweep away t^e mischiefs 
that remain from old bad plans. How is IVk 
Gaubion, or any one else, to 2 Jrcvont tlje slack- 
ness whieh comes of building If thousand new 
houses to hold five thousand new apprentices in 
one town ? — of which you may read in this paper. 
And if we are so jealous of the French goods 
as by law to declare all of a wrong length v^hich 
are made ready to be sold here as soon as tht^ 
are allowed to be brought in, h»w is Gaubion, or 
any one else, to prevent the smuggling of those 
goods ? What we want is a little prudence on 
the {lart of the government and the masters, and 
a little patience on that of the men.” 

c *2 
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“Aye, jJtiiience!” cried Short*. “Patience 
enough wanted to hear you talk ! Here you 
have keen ])reacliing ])riidence ahd patience these 
ten years ; and all lor wh^t? pan anything 
make, the silk trade prcpper ?” 

“ It has prospered, foi ,two years past, only 
gather too ‘vehemently*/ 'replied Cooper. “If 
the masters had let it grow a little more gradually, 
ail would have been right : and all will be right 
yet, if we have but a little patience, as I said 
before.” 

“ You have no reason for saying that, in the 
face oE all experience.” 

“ I have reason ; — and that ^rom experience. 
Tlic demand for thr,',)vvn silk is greater than ever 
it ..was ; and if that is ivjt a good sign, I' don’t 
know what is. Nearly twice as much thrown 
silk is imported, now as there was w'hen the trade 
was 'most protected ; and our throwsters at home 
find a demapd^for a million of pounds more than 
WHS needed two years ago. Now what is this 
silk all w’anted for but to be woven ? and, depend 
upon it, Mr, Slfert, you will have your share.” 

“ Aye, when, I wonder? You talk as if I 
were a young man, instead of an old fellow who 
can*t wait for his bread till new-fashioned schemes 
are tried, and the old ones found to be best. 
When, I say?'* 

“ When we make trial of fair play between 
nation and nation ; which will be after next 
July.” 

“ And liere is May now,” observed Mrs. 
Cooper. “If no more silk is to be smuggled 
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after July, Mr. Sliort, you will soor be at your 
loom again. I vviah [ could lliink tliat tlio 
Frcncli gentlenfan would be comlortaljlf^ after 
that time ; but I l*#ar the feeling against him is 
too strong to gd down stj soon.’^ 

“ That is the worst »f such feelings over being 
allowed to grow up,*' ft^)lRid her huslj;*ud.* How- 
ever we may talk about btfing on free, and fair, and 
friendly terms of coin])etition with the l^Venc^i 
after July, 1 doubt whether wo sliall be willing to 
make the exjjcriment really fair one, as if wc 
belonged all to one country.” 

“ Why, John,” said his wife, “ oven yoawould 
not work for the foreigner so soon as for your 
old cnij)loyer. *You were spying so* this vdVy 
moniifng.’^ 

John muttered something about ’its being a 
different thing countenancing Frenchmen in their 
jn oper country and in one’s owirncighbourlrt)od ; 
but he could not give a very satisfaeVo^ account of 
what he meant. He ended by hopiiTg that thcije 
would l)c room in the world of production for 
everybody ; and that all would ft!d out where it 
was easiest to get what all wanted, that each, 
whether English, French, or Chinese, might be 
employed to furnish what he could provide most 
easily and cheaply, and all help one another. If 
this were done, all might perliaps be welf fur- 
nished with necessaries and comforts ; and, if 
not, their privations would not be made more 
bitter by the jealousies which God’s children now 
nourished against one another, 

c 3 
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Short vvas^surc the only way to h?.ve peace and 
quiet was to go on in the old way. 

“ What sljall we make of you, my boy cried 
Cooper, catching up the chiliJi for a romp,’ before 
beginidng {lie arduousj task of putting his new 
piece into tlie loom. ‘‘ What shall we make of 
you, child? 17 Will you be d little weaver?” 

The boy immediately began stamping with his 
tiny foot, and reaching out his hand for the 
shuttle. 

Why, look ! ” cried his delighted mother, 
lie .is pfelcnding to weave already. Aye ; 
that iSs the way,,, my boy. Tread, tread ! That 
is the way. "Will Ichabod be a weaver, like 
falher?” ' 

In steadier times thjm his father livcdvin, I 
hope,” said Cooper. “ Iley, boy ? AVill you 
weave like a Frenchman, Ichabod, so that your 
loom may be as busy as a Frenchman’s ?’* 

“ And carry an English heart in your breast, 
dpar, all the' time ?” added old^Short. 

“ Without hating the foreigners,” observed 
Mrs. Cooper. We must teach him, John, that 
there is room iii the wide world for all.” 
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Ca^TER II; 

MATTERS OF TASTE. 

Though M. Gaubion was liimself too sby lo be 
very eager about tbe stfci»!ty of bis neigh i5ours, be 
bad no wish to })lacc an;f restraint upon the in- 
clination of his household for intercourse, ndt 
only with the finiilies to whom they had brought 
special introductions, but with those whose near 
residence tempted to an acquaintance.^ Mr. Culver 
and he merely exchanged bows &nd slight^reet- 
ings when they passed ; but that was no reason 
why Mr. Culver s daughters, jvho met* his lit?Ie 
sister^Adele at children’!>j)arties, should not be her 
companions at other times ; nor wliy Mademoiselle 
Gaubion, the elder sister, and his housekeeper, 
should not indulge her hospitabfi^dispositioiH and 
make as many friends as she could* 

It was a great mortification to tliilS lady to see 
her brother looked coldly upon by those who 
ought, she believed, to be capabfefof appreciating 
his manifold merits : but she conceived that this 
coldness would only be increased by her becom- 
ing reserved also; and that the best justice and 
kindness to him was to endeavour to interest 
those whom he could not exert himself to pr^^- 
pitiate. She made herself popular for his sake, 
and earnestly hoped in time to see her own popu- 
larity merge in his. Mr. Culver already pro- 
nounced her a very amiable and accomplished 
young person, and declared himself ' happy in 
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allowing Cliarlotte and Lucy to . visit Adelo, 
though nurse was somewhat lofty in her way of 
talking about the freedom wh,icK- the foreigners 
were so ready to use with bjr young Indies. — 
The tijiie had been whi n a sentence I’roin nurse 
would have settled the ufiaHer anyway she chose ; 
but the girls were grct*vbjg up now to an age 
when it was proper to donsuit them about their 
Undertakings and pleasures ; and nurse had never 
been what she once was since the loss of lier son. 
She was more prejudiced and more ])ecvi.sh than 
ever, and hati, therefore, lost much of her autho- 
rity over her maf^ter as well as her charges. As 
she did not choose herself to lift the knocker of a 
Jfbnchniab’s door,, there was nothing for it hut 
to order Susan to go witlnthe girls instead, a 
Before Charlotte and Lucy had been long 
seated, they were observed to be exchanging 
looks and whispering about something which 
stood on a table at one end of the room. 

^ “ My flowers ! You envy me my flowers,** 
said Mademoiselle Gaubion. ‘‘ Smell tliem then. 
Are they not sv^efit as they are full blown 'i ” 

Not all^ the politeness which Charlotte could 
muster enabled her to say that the smell was very 
sweet. Instead of white-thorn, mignioneltc, and 
carnation, the perfume was rather that of musk. 
She caught Mademoiselle Gaubion’s hand in the 
midst of its flourishes to and from her nostrils, and 
obtained a close view of the bouquet. It was 
artificial. — Lucy agreed with her that neither had 
ever [before seen such artificial flowers; and it 
was long before they were tired of placing them in 
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various and trying how easy* it would be 

to deceive nurse and^thoir youngest sister as they 
had themselves been deceived. Harriet J5rcme 
would ?iardly wear'fier lily of the valley anymore 
if she could see ‘these. Mie miglit It^uk through 
her father’s stock many times before she would 
find any^so fresh loolcfhg^ — so very^iatural. 

In a little while, Mademoiselle Gauhion observed, 
such flowers as these might be had in every sh^p 
in London where such goods were sold. In 
July 

“ O, that is when French silks may be had, 
papa savs. But these flowers cannot be made of 
bilk.*' 

Mademoiselle Gaubipn ex,plained that the co« 
coonv. of silk-worms wese used for these flow^s, 
and showed how they were painted and embroidered 
into the semblance of real flow^s. She oflered 
to teach Charlotte how to maltc them, if it was 
thought worth while. Charlotte tko^ight it would 
be well worth wl’ile, as all flowers except su^h 
coarse-daubed bunches as she did not like to wear,' 
cost a great deal of money. 

Adele also had yet to learn. She had had 
plenty of flowers for her doll’s robe and turban 
at Lyons ; but she had bought them, as they 
cost next to nothing there. 

“ Ah,” said Lucy, “ we were wondering h#w 
sonie French things can be* made ‘so cheap. 
Nurse has a beautif^ul box that her son got some- 
how from France, and it cost only a shilling. 
He told her so, for fear she should think he had 
done an extravagant thing. There is a glass at 
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the bottom •; Rnd the sides are pink paper, 
beautifully plaited-; and there is an enamelled 
pictur,e,of the Virgin and Sk Somebody; and 
round the jjicture, the prettieStv wreath of llowers ; 
— tiny roses and forgefc-me-not, and yellow buds 
and green leaves betwe^eni It is a large box,— 
as large *as my hand ; £tti(hit cost only a shilling. 
The flowers alone would cost two, papa* says, if 
VVe ordered such to be made here.” 

“ We would show you that box,” said Char- 
lotte, “ but that we do not like to ask nurse now 
for anything that her poor son gave her. She 
can think of nothing but him all the day after, 
if we do.” 

. Poor^nurse ! I\a8 her son left her?” asked 
Mademoiselle Gaubion. 

O, lie died, — and so shockingly ! It is more 
than two years ^^go now ; but nurse is as grieved 
as ever when anyWiing puts her in mind of it. It 
was so dreadful for the first few days, — before 
it, was known exactly what had become of liim ! 
Nurse would not believe he was dead; and she 
was always sayitig that the smugglers had carried 
him out to sea, and sold him for a sailor, like 
somebody she once lieard about. She was sure 
he would come back one day, either a rich India 
merchant, or begging at the door, — or somehow. 
iWad then, when the next letter came ” 

“ Did it tell ? Was he dead ?” 

“ O yes. Papa would not let us tell Maria, 
for fear of its making her afraid to go to bed ; 
and I believe he did not mean us elder ones to 
know ; bui. nurse set us to ask my brother liobert; 
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jor slio iicvcfi' l)elievo(l that papa had told her 
t'N en tiling. 1)^ yo4 know, v^hen they had shot 
liiiu dead, they pifl, his body into a caveiwin the 
t lilV, oh the t^ip^oi^a flight of steps, and sitting 
iij) so that he looked as if he was alive, tke first 
moment tliey found ^lidi/ 

“ lint O, what do ^yoti think put* it into tlicir 
heads to look for him tlfcrc ?” interrupted Likjv. 
“ 'i'hey saw two cliff-ravens fly out when some- 
body went near the cavern ; and then they knew 
that there must be a body th«re.” 

Lucy st(>i>}ied short at a sign from her sister, 
who thought the rest of the story too hoMible to 
be told. Sincop Adelc could not mj\J^e out J)y 
any mode of cross-(|uo^tioni»g, what these fur- 
lh('r ^larticulars were, Sie wanted next to kn^w 
what caused Nicholas to be murdered. Her 
sister explained to her, with so n3«ch feeling, the 
naun of the service on whimi he had been en- 
gaged, and showed so much conctyi at his fate, 
that Lucy said, half to herself, and looking wist- 
fully at Mademoiselle Gaubion. 

I shall tell nurse how sorry,you are.” 

“ Tell her, if it can comfort her to have the 
sympathy of a stranger.” 

A stranger, — a foreigner,” repeated Lucy, 
still half to herself. 

“ I said a stranger, not a foreigner,” replfed 
Mademoiselle, smiling. A^ long as it is a 
stranger who sympathizes, what matters it whether 
she lie native or foreign?”. 

“ Nurse thinks,” replied Charlo^e, “ that 
French people are not sorry when any harm 
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comes to tliose wlio try to prevent tlieir smuggling. 

She was saying tliis morning *’ 

Another sign from Charlotte. 

“ Tellmc what she said,” rq)lic(l TVIadenioiselle, 
smilin.g in, a way wliich emboldened Lucy to 
proceed., ' . 

“ She saitfl slie did not \Vant to have anybody 
in the neighbourhood tliat had helped to murder 
lier son ; and that every French person had helped 
to murder him, because it was the trying to get 
in French goods that made all the mischief.” 

“ Nurse docs not know, })erliaps, that the 
Frenck suffer ne; less tlian the English in this 
kind of ^struggle. Frenchmen,, are sometimes 
thrown overboard ihito Jhe sea, or shot on the 
sl^pre. Frenchmen run .the risk of losing' llieir 
goods ; and in such a contention, I am afraid it 
sometimes happens that a Frenchman hates an 
Engfishman.” 

“ What ! /or smuggling each others goods? 
If they want each otliers^ goods, why do not 
they buy and sell them at once, without loss and 
fighting and cbeSting and murder ? 

“ Are you French really sorry aliout smug- 
gling?” asked Lucy. “ Eccause, if you are ” 

“ You may see in a moment that my brother 
is sorry. Why else should he leave his country, 
arJd come to live here? lie comes to make silk 
here which may sold without cheating and 
fighting.” 

• “ And if papa went to Lyons, would the people 
there be glad or sorry to see him ? ” 

“ If he went to make silks, they would not bo 
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oitlier pariicylarly glad or sorry, •Lccaii:^ llie 
])eople at Lyons ma!i£ silks better than your pa])a, 
or any other Ei^giishinan, knows how tp^inakc 
tliem yet. But if )#)iir papa went to make cotton 
goods, or knivdfe and scissors, or if he gel hip 
iron works, they vvoukl *be very glad to have 
him ; for all these thifi^s Are made bjfcthe English 
better than by the Frencll.” 

“ Then you would get artificial flowers 's7) 
cheap that you need not make them yourselves,” 
ailded Adele : “ and you woi^Jd have silk frocks, 
like the Bremes ; for the prettiest silTv froc‘ks cost 
twelve or fourteen shillings less ijiere thanjiere.” 

Charlotte thought she should like to go to 
Lyons; it wouict be such agSaving oT rnone^ ; 
and f^he thought the ^i^ons j)eo])lc must— like 
coming to London, if tliey could get things made 
of iron, and steel, and cotton, ctieaper than in 
France. Adele proposed that t^ere should be a 
general change ; that all the Lyons.pcople should 
come to London, ^nnd as many Londoners go tp 
Lyons. As it was plain, however, that this would 
leave matters just where they wt^i?at first, as the 
French could not bring their silkAvorms from the 
south with them, nor the English carry their iron 
mines on their backs, the simple expedient oc- 
curred to the young ladies of the inhabitants 
sending their produce freely to one another* in- 
stead of wandering from home 4o produce it. 

“If tlie French woyld send me my silk,” ob- 
served Charlotte, “ I might save my fourteen 
shillings here just as well as at Lyons ; and if I 
had to pay a little for the bringing, soiAe Lyonia 

J> 
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girl tv^oiild pay papa for the sending of the cotton 
gowns she would buy of him. What a capital 
l)arg^.i»i it would be for us loth ! Do not you 
think so. Mademoiselle ^ 

“ J do ; .but there are many wlio do not. When 
some of our French ruleis wished that our people 
should savestheir money by buying your cottons 
where they could be *iiad cheapest, our people 
were frightened. They sent and told the king 
that France was ready to bathe his throne with 
her tears in agony. at the idea of buying English 
goods so easily : and now, you know, some of 
you English arc just as much alarmed at being 
allowed to get silks cheaper than you can make 
. tliem.” 

. " But it is so very silly !” exclaimed Clirrlolte. 
“ Such people might as well jmefer ]>aying five 
shillings for aj?ad bouquet to paying half-a-crown 
for a pretty one, like that. J do not sec why 
they should give away money to bad flower- 
makers at that rate.*' 

“ Es})ecially when the bad flower-makers might 
get more morf^y still by doing something whicth 
they could do much better. Yet this is just the 
way that Buonaparte made his people waste their 
money, some time ago. He would not let them 
have sugar and coffee from the places where they 
oould be had best and cheapest, but would try to 
produce' them at4iome. He made people press 
out the juice of carrots and beet-root, and what- 
ever tasted sweet, as the sugar cane will not grow 
in France ; and, with a world of trouble, they 
made a httlc sugar ; but it was far toe dear for 
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many peo])le io buy. They tried to make fba of 
many kinds oi Iierbii, and coffee of bitter and 
burnt roots ; wliiltf, ail tliis time, there WiUS f)lenty 
of tea i!i China, ancf sugar and coffee in the West 
Indies.’* 

“ I would have left? o%* all those tilings, if 
I might not have lAd‘ *them properly,*’ said 
Charlotte. 

Lucy thought it would be very hard to be so 
stinted by any man’s caprice and jealousy ; and 
she saw that the saving wouJd be only in one 
way, after all. The French might save the money 
they were bidden to spend on de«ir sugar a^id bad 
tea, but they weyild still lose the o])p^rtunity jof 
selling the goods of their owntfnanufacture which 
the Chinese and the \Ccst Indians wouhrt^e 
taken in return for their tea and sugar. It was 
very odd of Luonaparte not to s^e that his plan 
caused a loss in everyway. — Mademoiselle thought 
that he did see jthis ; but that he*(Jjd not mind 
the loss to his ow.'^ people, provided he made tWj 
English suffer She had nothin}^ to say for the* 
good-nature of this ; but who yiougbt of good- 
nature when kings go to war, with the ex])ress 
j)urpose of ruining one another as fast as possible, 
while they each boast that God is on their side ? 
She remembered that her father admired Byona- 
parte as much as anybody could ; but even Iftr 
father could not thank him fof making many of 
the necessaries and comforts of life so dear as 
to prevent his getting on in the world. She re- 
membered the day when the news came that 
foreign trading was to go on again, tier father 

D 2 
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foumHiimself able then to make herbrotlier Marc 
a farmer. Marc had long vTislicd to be a farmer ; 
but hw ‘father had not hAd the power to do any- 
thing fo'.’ him while much^of his money was 
swallowed up in the consumption of things which 
were on|vto be had dear^^nd bad as long as the 
ports were shut. 

“ I suppose/’ said Charlotte, “ that must have 
been the ease with many people besides your father. 
Everybody that kept house must have saved as 
soon as the ports were opened. I w^onder what 
they did witli their savings!” 

“ Madame Mairon began to dress her daugh- 
ters in tl}o prettiest English ipuslins that ever 
were seen. All I yons began to admire those 
though some complained that they^ispent 
their money on foreign [goods. But I am sure 
they laid out a«great deal on native ribbons and 
laceht the same lime, which they could not have 
aftbrded if teu and sugar had been as high as 
e^f^er. Then there were the iCarillons. They 
set up a hundred more looms directly ; and every 
body called them proud and speculative ; but the 
looms are still busy, 1 fancy.’* 

“ Ah, that is the worst of it,” observed Char- 
lotte. “ While their looms are going, ours are 
standing still.” 

“ Not because theirs are going. Witness my 
brother’s." The Carillons made silks for many 
countries, but not for Eissgland ; for they have 
never smuggled, I believe. AVhen your father’s 
weavers see the goods the Carillons will send 
over, aftei next July, they may lejiyn to v^eave as 
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well ; and ilfen your father may sell as many ; 
for there will be ^nort; people to wear silks every 
year, in })roportioA as haore countries Sc^id us 
t^oods, *and wfintsoiSie in return. There is plenty 
of room in the world foij your father, and my 
brother, and the Carjllon^.” 

“ 1 wish,” said “ you Vould show 

Lucy the shells M. Carilfon gave you.” 

“ What sort of shells?*’ Lucy asked : and for 
an answer she was shown into a room at the 
rear of the house, which was unlil^ any room 
she had ever seen before. One side of it was 
occupied b^ cases of stufled birds, some from all 
the four quarters of the world. There Wi^c 
other curiosities in gre'»L..abSndance, less captL 
vatin^j to young eyes tfian gold-dropped ATricun 
])arlridges, and burnished American liumniing- 
birds ; but the shells transcei^ded the most bril- 
liant of the winged creatures. Speckled, 
streaked, polishod, they were held bcrforc the eye. 
Fluted, indented, ribbed in waving lines, tli(?y 
were examine 1 by the touch. Jdjpr muring, they 
were licid to the delighted ear. There was no 
end of admiring the pearly hues of some, the 
delicate whiteness of others, and the fantastic 
forms of those which lay in the centre of the 
cabinet. 

“ So M. Carillon gave you these shglls !” 

“ Some of them. Those in the compartment 
that Lucy is looking M. Carillon’s sons have 
not quite all the world to themselves to trade in ; 
though they do sell their father’s good*# on many 
shores. When your brothers grownup to be 
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merclianls, aiid sell your father’s ailks in many 
countries, they will bring you shells as beautiful 
as thoiie, if you ask them.” 

“ I should like a parrot better/’, said LUcy. 

“ should like soine plums and chocolate, 
like those that Pierre had ^ent him from South 
America/’ observed Adele'. 

“ Well, anything ybu ])lcasc/’ replied Ma- 
demoiselle. “ Only let the nations be in good 
humour with one another, and we may all have 
what we likq, I know I should never have pos- 
sessed this pretty museum if Jean Carillon had 
not been trading to India, and fallen in with 
ll^ese shells ; and there is not a r,nuseum in Paris 
<ithat will not be improved, year by year, as our 
slvjls'go into new countr^fes, and bring fresh cu- 
riosities for us to study and admire.” 

“ But I suppose these shells cost a great deal ; 
and the birds, tod?” 

“ They dq. at present, because it is a sort of 
new taste, and very little pains»'havc been taken 
‘ to gratify it. ’ But there are shells enough in the 
deep and wide Ipdian seas to furnish the cabinets 
of the world ; and there are birds enough in the 
western forests and gardens to show every child 
in our close cities what beautiful creatures God 
has made to flutter in his hottest sunshine. The 
tal,te will be sure to spread, as it is for the good 
of everybody thaP'it should spread. Many na- 
tives of foreign countries vwho now lie dozing 
on the burning shores, trying to forget their 
hunger and not to regard the heats, will dive into 
the green ’sea for the beautiful things that are 
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hidden tlierof Tlioy will be up and busywlien 
they see European %sliips on* the liorizon, and 
sing as they sit po^ishin^ and preparing th* curi- 
osities Vliich , arc ih bring them bread for tlicir 
children, and rafse a roof over their own heads.’* 

“ But we inusl pjjy*for these curiosiUes,’" ob- 
jected Lucy. “ AVei^mst pay very 4iign ; and 1 
tliink that is not fair, wlifen birds can be had f^yr 
the catcliing, and shells by being just taken out 
of the sea.” 

“ When those days come^ iny (Ipar, we shall 
pay what will be a liigh price to those ‘natives, 
but a low (5ne to us. l^eople •in their country 
will begin to wi|h for our curiosities, j^s we wi^li 
for theirs. A savage <^ve 4his noble shell, as. 
large as my hand, and^imore finely veinccrTTi^n 
any marble in the world, for six nails ; and when 
that savage’s children grow a littk more civilized 
than we are now, they will giveltnother such shell 
for a square hiclL. of your Derbyshy^e lead ore, 
or half-a-dczen d'ded English plants. Then tlie 
drying of ])larts here, and the diving for shells 
there, will be a business whict? *will support a 
family ; and both countries will be wiser and 
happier than they were before, by having ob- 
tained something new to study and admire.” 

“ I think,” said Adele, “ that peojile wilj not 
know, till that time, all* that* they niight, aifd 
should know of what God has ftiade for*them.” 

“ They will certainiy not know all the happi- 
ness that God has made for them, till they share 
as equally as possible what He has givei^to each ; 
whether it be that which belongs to sla, air or 
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earth, or the produce of man’s skill.' Whatever 
any country produces best, tliat let it exehange 
for vvhHt other countries produce best. Thus will 
all be be?t served, and in the* best Jiuinour with 
each oVher.’’ 

“If you might choose what you would have 
from the finest country in ine world, what should 
it be ?” asked Lucy of idadcinoiselle. 

“ 1 should like a great number of things to 
make our museum more complete. Here are 
only a few stray traasures.” 

“ But M. Carillon is going to send you 
sometlKiug very otrange and very vakuiblt?,” ob- 
served Ad^le. “ Something from Egyi)t, is not 
6ir 

,‘^*Tes ; and 1 shall bewery glad of whatever he 
may send me ; but he cannot give me what J 
should like bes4.” 

“ i know vvhaf you mean. You want some 
plants. AVfll; perliaps this ma^cbe a dried lotus, 
or the flowering reed of the Nilje. His son has 
been in Egypt; and how do you know that he 
may not be sench'ng you plants ?” 

“ I should like them alive,” replied Mademoi- 
selle. “ The potato w.as brought alive, and it 
grew and flourished ; and I should like to try 
whetlier some of the American shrubs could not 
bt made to grow here. There are some of the 
Madeira mountain plants which I would rather 
have than wine and oranges.” 

“ But what would you do with them ? There 
is no room here for such a garden as we had by 
the river-£?ide at Lyons ; and even in a conserva- 
tory the plants would get smoked.’^ 
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“ Why, tlyit is true,” re'plicd Mademoiselle, 
bigliing. “ \v’c mujit be content with our little 
museum.” 

“ Ai^ 3 you very^fond of plants?” enquired 
Charlotte. Then I will take you to two or 
three of pa])a’s weavers ** 

She stoj)ped short, i^anil bit her lij), Jind Lucy 
frowned at her. Madelnoisellc asked with a 
smile, 

“ \\1iat of the weavers ? Will they show me 
flowers ?” 

Charlotte answered constrainedly ‘tluikthc ope- 
ratives of Spitalfields were ve^y fond (jf their 
little gardens, ayd succeeded in raising beautiful 
tulips and auriculas. 

“ O, let us go ! It tffiinnot be far, and yir-k a 
very fine evening,” said the eager little laity, 
looking up to the yellow sunshine ^liich streamed 
in from between two opposite ‘ehimneys. Char- 
lotte and Lucy glanced at each other, and nei- 
ther oflered to m^ve. 

“Why, my children, is it pos&iblc?” cried' 
Mademoiselle, putting a hand ifti^he shoulder of 
each, and looking them full in* the face with a 
smile. “ You are afraid, I sec, to introduce me 
to your father’s weavers. You are afraid to tell 
nurse that you have done so, because poor nurse 
is jealous of the French gentleman, and his*litlie 
French sister. Is it not so ?” 

The girls seemed about to cry. Mademoiselle 
went on, 

“ lou shall request your father to introduce 
me to a florist or two. Meantime, vip will ask 
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my brother vvlietlicr there arc siicli.anionp^ those 
whom he employs. My girls, we arc of one 
country now, — you aiith J. M^’ny' should tlieni 
be any .tormenting, unwort^iy jealousy? Tell 
me wliy.’' 

Charlotte only knew' that some people thought, 
— some ’peo§)le feared,' — it. seemed so very natu- 
ral that manufacturers iwiould get the best weavers 
from one another. 

“ So very natural !” exclaimed Mademoiselle. 
“ I tell you, my gii:l, that my brother has it not 
in his nature to feel jealousy of a neighbour ; 
and I tfdl you also that my brother will in time 
give good, weavers to your father and to all of 
^the same occupatirn in this neighbourhood. If 
tl^(?*.^uspicion you spealc //f were natural, it,^vould 
be for my brother to feel it ; yet, I will take you 
among his men without fear, if w’e find that they 
have tulips and auriculas.’^ 

Before (^harlotte had quite.yentured to look 
again in Mademoiselle’s face, M- Gaubion came 
in, and gave her the address of several of his 
men who were ' ^is fond of flovvers as herself. 
When she gaily asked him if he was afraid of 
the Miss Culvers being admitted to intercourse 
with persons who were working for him, he 
smiled and added the address of a wom.an who 
w as weaving velvet of a particularly curious pat- 
tern, which he thought the young ladies might 
like to see. This woman might have auriculas 
too, for aught M. Gaubion knew ; and the party 
set out t^ ascertain the point. 

Mrs. Klis was found at her loom, and over^ 
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lic.-ird to be ^oldin^ lustily till her visitors pt)pped 
Ihcir bends through •the gap Dy which the stairs 
o])encd into the room. ‘JJer natural tonc»(>f voice 
was ndt immediate^ recoverable, and ^he spoke 
in soinctljing bfctvveeii a whine anj a scream, 
which suited ill with the^languid air with which 
she liung her head*ltsidc, and fumbled with the 
gill locket which hung by a worn hair- chain roujd 
her neck. 8Iic had so much the ajipcarance of 
an actress of the lowest grade, that Mademoiselle 
thought there could be no mistake jn conjectur- 
ing that she had not always jaysued her* present 
occupation pior ollcnce in asking how the con- 
finenient suited Jier health. SIic hacl^sat at Jjfie 
loom, she said, since she wasithe age of that boyf> 
— ] '»’nting to a lad wIiT* had evidently beffiftjie ' 
o])ject of her wrath. Not that she had had work 
all that time. O, no ! She had suflered her 
share from want of work, InTlced, it was ''liard 
to tell which was worst for the lieaHJ^ ; — the load 
on tlie spirits of having no work, or the fatigne 
of weaving, ^.f the ladies would believe her, it ‘ 
w as a killing occupation. It sa|^ery hard upon 
her stomach, and her heart turned half round ; 
and her lungs, — O, if they knew what lungs she 
had ! 

“ You let us know that before we came, up to 
sec you,*' observed Mademoiselle. If y©u 
think your lungs weal^ is it nT)t a pity that you 
should exert them as you did just now ? And, 
this minute, you spoke much louder than we 
need trouble you to do.” 

“ All ! ma’am, ’tis the way with %ny voice,^ 
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Wlieii it once gets u^), I can’t, somehow, get it 
down again.” 

The. boy at the loom confirmed this by a side- 
long look of great meaning. nUis mother ^sighed 
so as U) show a fine remaining capacity of lung, 
and was about to proedbd^about her infirm head, 
and a weak >>0010 that shc'^iliad had all her life, 
when her visitors turnedjthe current of her com- 
plaints upon the times. Poor wages ! very poor 
wages ! and hard work. It was a bad sort of 
employment, 

“ Why, then, do you bring up your children 
to it? . ilerc aro five looms in this room.’^ 

Yes, ina’am ; but only throe for my own 
^family. My cldestr*giid is a filler. Those tw'o 
looms are let tcT PVBighbours.” 

“ And both with work in them, I see. This 
seems a pretty. piece of black silk that your boy 
is about ; and he' seems to be doing his work 
well,” 

-“Pretty well, ma’am: preUy well, for the 
time. J thafrik the Almighty, Tom is a mid- 
dling boy.” 

The little lad had all the appearance of being 
better than a middling boy. He worked with 
might and main while the ladies stood by, shout- 
ing the shortest possible answers to their ques- 
titJns, amidst the noise of his machine. His 
mother ^k\c him ft smart rap on the head, and 
asked him where liis manners were, lo go on 
with his weaving while the ladies spoke to him. 
His look'^ conveyed his apprehension that he 
should hawc been equally found fault with if lie 
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liad quitted Igs grasp of liis Jliuttle without teave. 
He now related that he was twelve years old, had 
learned to wcav*c •three weeks, and had that 
time w©ven sixteeniyards, for which I’e was to 
have sixpence a*yard. The ladies thought that, 
in relation to him, his molflier’s voice ought to be 
made to come down*iigaifl, to whatever pitch it 
might have risen. 

“ And whose work is this?” asked Charlotte, 
examining a piece of slight French-white silk, 
carelessly covered with a broivn“loo|cing cloth. 

“ That’s Peggy’s/’ replied 'J’om. “ -She has 
left it (or to-night, to make the be'ds.” 

The girls hac^ observed, as they mounted t^e 
stairs, that though there was# a green baize on 
the door of the room below, a- handsome 
gany chest of drawers, a tea-tray with a tiger 
upon it, and above it two fine pictures, — viz., the 
Duke of VV^cllington staring irtigldily uporf Ins 
companion, a IVJadonna, as if nictitating war 
against her chi Id --though all these things tes- 
tified to the means of comfort bcing*mthc house, 
there existed the deplorable discSvnVort of unmade 
beds late in the evening. A curl-papered girl, 
with a face grimed with dust from her loom, was 
lazily undrawing the curtains, and about to let in 
the fresh air for the first time that day. , Ma- 
demoiselle did not know much about how flhr 
money went in this country ;*but she consulted 
with Charlotte as to whether the times ought to 
he called very bad by a family who earned re- 
spectively, three, fjve, ten, and twenty.'^hillings 
a-week, besides letting two looms at ihree shiF 
IS E 
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lings per week each. Charlotte thought they 
must be so well off that it woukl be worth while 
to sp{*rb the second girl "from her loom, and giv^e 
lier time 'to take her hair out of the pa^er with 
which' it bristled, to make the beds in the cool 
air of the morning, to ^levv paper the staircase, 
where tatterb hung to gatll'cr the dust, revealing 
tl‘e most snug rnouse-hdles possible ; to brush the 
green baize, polish the tiger, and dust the Duke 
of AVellington ; and, finally, to purify the atmo- 
B])here of the weaving-room, by certain appli- 
ances whicdi seemed at present not to be dreamed 
of. Cut Mrs. Dll is appeared to think that it 
Ayould bcrtime cnougli to clean when days of ad- 
'Versity should con.e. , 

‘^fie resumed her cur?ous velvet weaving, that 
the young ladies might observe the action of tne 
machinery ; in the course of which investigation 
Adele was sensible of a descent of dust into her 
mouth as she looked up, and Lucy’s check was 
tickled by a floating cobweb: Seeing the one 
make a grJmace, and the other rub her check 
indignantly, Charlotte asked Mrs. Ellis how often 
she whitewashed. The lady with the locket smiled 
at the simplicity of such a question, addressed to 
a weaver ; and wlien asked whether dust did not 
injure her work, she reached out her hand for a 
tirush \vhich lay near, gave one stroke with a 
skilful flourish, and looked with a triumphant 
face through the cloud she had just raised, as if 
to say, “ You see!” Part of the gesture was, 
liowevd^, lost upon her visitors ; for Mademoiselle 
had runf^to the window on the first hint of what 
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was .c:oinfy tojiappen ; Cliai4otto vvSs cougking ; 
and Lucy and Adelc Jiad tlicir'liands before tlicir 
faces. 

Mad«nioise]le rc'iurned, after awhile, to sug- 
gest a modest *d(fubt vvlietlicr it was not b\;tter to 
be without dust, than t# bi'iisli it from one ])lace 
that it iniglit fall uputi»anOtbcr — iiit<i Mrs. Ellis’s 
weak lungs, among otlieS* receptacles ; but Mrs. 
Ellis seemed to agree with old Short, that a loom 
would be nothing without cobwebs ; and all that 
remained, therefore, was to f^sk about the auri- 
culas. 

Tom brightened up at the woial. The |ipor lad 
had none to sho^v at home; for his n^olher had 
no idea of sparing him time chough to make any 
use the small patch soil* behind the house, 
which presented a fine study of cabbage- stalls 
and broken crockery to any painter who might 
happen to be ])assing by the*’back lane. ‘'But 
Cooper lived at band ; and Cooped ^lappencd to 
like auriculas, and to think Tom sometiiing mouc 
than a middling boy and be cnouuraged him 
to come at spare minutes, and w^tCh the })rogres8 
of his friend’s gardening ; ancf, moreover, al- 
lowed him a Corner in which to set a root or two 
of bis own. At the first sign of j)ermis8ion from 
bis motlicr, Tom now pulled down his wristbands, 
flung on bis coat, and stood, cap in band, 
show the ladies the way. 

It was not till the Miss Culvers drew one an- 
other’s attention to old Short, as bis grizzded 
head was seen froip the garden to be ir^ving in 
his loom, that it occurred to Mademoiselle that 
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sJie rjfiiglit be trespassing on tlie promises of their 
father’s weavers, after all. «• Next popped u]) at 
the wf.iidovv the round face of Ichabod, kissing 
the palm -of his hand as he sd'»v his, father, ‘though 
Charlotte flattered herself that this act of cour- 
tesy was intended in ahsvVer to her nod. 

“ O dear J” said Maderijoisclle, “ we arc in a 
fqrbidden place. Come, Charlotte, come and 
hear that I am not begging to know any secrets 
about weaving, but only about flowers ; and, 
Lucy, do you kee-p beside Adele ; and if she 
asks any questiqns that nurse would not like, 
tell met'” • ‘ 

f.Cooper Jaughed, and said that he was llic one 
fbo learn, instead ‘of communicating secrets lo 
Ffcndn manufacturers ; and Miss Charlotte need 
not fear his leaving her father’s service, «8 he 
had told his wife, hut a little time ago, that Mr. 
CulVer had been ' a good master to him, and lie 
was determined to work for him still, if all the 
fe-reigners in the world came to settle near. He 
explained tlfat he meant no incivility by this, 
ofl'ering the cliqice of some fine roots to Made- 
moiselle, giving her advice as to the cultivation 
of them, and inviting her to come wlienever she 
liked to consult him on this matter of mutual 
taste, 

Hovy is it,” asked Mademoiselle, smiling, 
“ that you will treat a foreigner, as to flowers, as 
if she was an Eiiglisliwoman ? Do you forgot 
that I am French, that you thus ofl'er me the 
choice o^ your tulips ? ” 

Coopeif^replied that God had made flowers to 
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grow in all ]>arts of tlic woi|d as a«comnioy pos- 
session ; antf ihat for poo])le to bo jealous of one 
another’s inctlio^ls^of’ cultivation was a inoannoss 
that 1 k^ for one, W(jLikl be abliained of. lift knew 
that a noiglibowr of bis had wrung ofl the bead 
of a pigeon of a rare; Wnd, that iTe niTglit Ije 
master of the only jvf^r oi that kind in Existence; 
but this was, in his rpinicjpi, making sport of God’s 
works, and encouraging bad feelings towards 
men, in a way which was irreligious, if a)iytLing 
was. If he saw a party of his neighbours’ chil • 
dren in the fields, one takiifg pos^^ossion of all 
the violets,, and another of all t^ic primroses, and 
a third of all the butterciijis, and preventing thoso 
to whom only (faisies were left from ftaving iftiy 
beiK'fit of what God’s Ijand had scattered tor.ai/, 
he should get his bible, *and ^low them jdent^of 
sayings in it which should make them ashamed 
of themselves. 

“ And why not so, likewise, wit\i that which is 
produced by nnin ? ” inquired the tady. “ Are 
not the faculties of man roots from hich proceed, 
designs ; and are not the fruitJi»o£ those designs 
as clearly given for common uSe in the end as 
the blossoms which are scattered over the fields 
and meadows ? Let him that gathers call them 
his ; but let him be free to impart when lie meets 
with another who also desires to irnpart,"*~fa^e 
from the interference of authoiyly — free»from the 
envious remarks of thgse who look on ; and if 
one has more skill than another, let them learn 
of one another.’* 

£ 3 
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“ To be suie, madam : just as I i\m willing to 
show you my method with my tulips.” 

“ Apd as my brother is willing to improve 
your silk manufacture. But tyou will no-; learn 
what he has to teach, because hens a foreigner.” 

Cooper was willing ‘enough to learn as much 
as he co'uhClind out 'by texamining what was 
wrought in the Frcnchii'.an’s loom ; but working 
for him, when English masters were to be had, 
was altogether a difl’erent thing. 

One would think, Mademoiselle observed, 
that God had made the flowers of the field, and 
that man had m^de himself, by the distinction 
thus set up between those possessions wdiich were 
^jlSwed to be givei^Jor the good of all, and those 
whiclnwere projiosiKl to'jic kept for selfish pur- 
poses, Clothing of silk was as much furnished 
by Providence., as the raiment of the field- lilies ; 
and .to forbid the ' transference of the one or the 
other is to ojjji'ress both those who would transfer 
aiftd those who would receive; it was to condemn 
• violet-gatherers to have nothing but violets, and 
primrose-lover^ t6 grow tired of primroses ; while 
they would have' been made perfectly happy by 
the mixed garland, whose materials were all 
within their reacli. 

Cooper observed that his little Ichabod had 
gtowh tired of buttercups lately, and had got the 
habit of throwing* them out of the window. It 
was sometimes difficult to amuse so young a 
child, who had no companions at home. He 
often tliocight of taking him to the infant school, 
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where tlic litjlo ones liatl sliJtn gardens, wliich it 
was pretty to look at 

Let your chikl carry his lap full o& gutter- 
cups,” •replied Maciemoisellc, “ and he will ex- 
change them reitdily for things which he will not 
throw out of the wind«w»; and from this infant 
traffic we will go tflke a lesion Ih mutual 
confidence and inut’lial li^lp.’* 


Chapter Jll^ 

CHANCE CUSTWERS. 

Nurse Nicholas had met with so much sym- 
pathy and kindness from everybody about her 
since the day when her misfortune was made 
known to her, tliat she excited, ati length, some- 
thing like envy in the inferior servants of Mr. 
Culver’s family. They had, at fi^t, offered to* 
hiakc up her mourning for he?^, %nd to take the 
entire charge of the children for a few days, that 
she might have leisure to grieve alone ; and they 
were making slops, or mixing brandy-and-water 
lor her all day long for the first week, — thinking 
indulgence a very consoling thing, whether eartaied 
by illness of body or pain of*mind. Moreover, 
they had patience withd^er pettishness for a longer 
time than could have been expected, observing to 
one another that ^it was certainly a vefy cutting 
thing to have an only son shot ; and Jthat it was 
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enoii^J.i to make temper astray to tliink 
of anybody that had done his best for liis country 
heinj^ served in such a way. Jfi time, however, 
when four years had elapsed, hey heijan do feel 
tiiat tlie call upon their good-natv.rd cand forbear- 
ance was m(>re protract«<l and incessant than was 
necessar}'*. ^^kirse had<re[\liy jj^rown so proud, 
that it was didicult to l^eop \,'oli with her; and 
th(?y were tired of seeing llat very same look 
come over her fac(‘, and (d* hearing the very same 
sigh, whenever there was mention of tilings which 
must bo. mentioned sometimes, — peojile’s sons, 
for instance, and tfiie sea, and tohaecq and such 
tilings. If there w'as any sort of dispute, in 
vjdAch theii^'maslor ^>rthe young ladies inteidercd, 
.everylvody was surci to be., blamed except nurse ; 
ani^ profit came out of her misfortune in 'other 
ways, too. They wished they might ever get into 
suclufavoLir with 'rmy master or mistress as to 
liave friemls tojflea as often as nurse had ; and all 
to^cry over the story of poor Nicholas, though, to 
•be sure, timc,.w'as found to talk about plenty of 
other tilings belfjiV. the evening was over. Then,* 
though Nicholas' had been a very good son, in 
respect of sending presents to his mother, out of 
his pay, the gifts she now had would mucli more 
than make up fur anything she had lost from 
tlwl qbarter. They could not conceive, for their 
parts, wlutt she could do with her wages ; they 
only wished tliey were to .expect what she must 
liave to leave. She really could not spend any- 
thing, except for the trifles she gave the children 
on their l^irthdays. As sure as the year came 
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rounil, licr hi a ter jjrescnteTl li(‘r witli a •black 

p;o\yrf ; and the ypiui*^ ladies bought muslin Iiand- 
Ivrrcliiefs and nuj^irning-caps, more tltjyi slie 
^could bs(‘ ; a]id Mndemoisclle had kni’J.ed her a 
pair of blac'k iidts for Sundays, tliut, weuo (|uito 
a curiosity for the knitri))g. O yes ; itpvas very 
well lo wear mourniic^froin year to year, — longer 
than she had done for her liusband. Nurse would 
always wear mourning now, as well she might, 
though they doubted whether she would have had 
nuieh more comfort of her son, if Ije had lived, 
than now ; for he. could not Jiave been spared 
often from* his duty, and lie was alway,s but a 
poor hand at wsiling a letter. If a vvoman \^’as 
to lose an only son, it could hardly liapjicn in a" 
casit ' way than it had happerti'd to nurse. 

Ill the midst of some such speculations as 
tlicse, it ha[)pened lliat nurse acceptel a little 
black shawl from one of tlie yoi^ng ladies* with 
unaccountable indifrcrencc. Therb^was nothing 
for it but to sui>jiose lliat she w'as now so accuii- 
tomed to jircsents that slie thought httle of them/ 
15ut on the ncNt Sunday the maf(er was diflerently 
explained. Nurse apjicared in a sjilcndid figured 
brocade, which had been left her by an aunt, and 
never altered in the fabhion, from there being no 
niaterials wherewith lo make up any park 
afresh. By dint of a double quantity of mubiin 
handkerchief, and of a long^ and vvitle muslin 
apron, tamboured by herself when at school, llie 
peculiarities of the waist were in part hidden, 
while enough proj-ected on all sides to siiow what 
fine, stout fabrics our futliers could weave. The 
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apparition of'" iiiirse. thus attired, ap})caie(l ou 
llio stairs time enouj^li to jdlow of all tho- ne- 
cessary speculation being gone tlirougli before 
church. 

“ PiM^a, }»a]>a!” cried Lucy, f!ying about the 
liouse to find lier fathoivwho was reading his 
Sunday jJapef (juictly in tliQ.Viack parlour. “ Oh, 
pa])a 1 ” 

Well, my dear. But 1 wish you W’ould not 
slam the door.” 

“ 1 tliouglit nurse was bcliind, and I did not 
want her to come in. Oh, papa! have you seen 
nurse i ” 

“ No, my dear. Is her nose growing out of 
^hc window, and o\i«*r liill and dale, like the won- 
Mlerful 'Qiosc in the OernKin story lliat Maria w'as 
tclhng me ?” 

“ No, no ! hut slic docs look so odtl in tliat 
gay ^K)wn tluit shc^’ used to show us for a sight ; 
and just after .'iliarlotte gave her a shawl, too, — 
a .<6hawl with a border of pretty grey and white 
‘pattern, on ti' black ground. She might have 
worn Charlotte^^ t»hawl a little first.’’ 

“ She will wear it still, I dare say ; and per- 
haps she thinks she has been in black long 
cnougli.” 

Nurse now’ came in, with a prim and somc-^ 
wkit sentimental expression of countenance, as 
if ihinkinj^ tliat sK'e ought to change her face 
wdtli lier dress, and scarcely knowing how to set 
about it. Her master's fjuesiion soon brought 
back ono* of her accustomed modes of looking 
and s]>cakpig. 
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tW going out foil the <h1y, I suppose, 

g out, si:' ! wluTO should I go to ? It 
^0 who hi'.A’e friends and relations to go 
out visiting ; afid I have none, oxcef)t i;n8t the 
Taylors and the Ay tons, and old IMr. Martin, and 
Sukey Street, and a*/ few more, you’ seem to 
think I must be always wanting to go out visit- 
ing, sir.” 

“ Not at all, nurse. It was only that I saw 
you were dressed, and I supposed—^ — 

“ Dressed ! aye, it is time to he dresecd when 
llie very nursery-maids make as fine a >how as 
lh(‘ir mistresses^ did twenty years .aj^o. Why, 
there is Mrs. Mudg('’8 nursc-.a)aid ; I curtsied to 
lier h^st week, knowing . the lul)y, and taking the 
girl tor I\Irs. Miulge Iicrself, as 1 well miglit'do, 
for she had a prettier Leghorn* than ever her 
niislr^'-s war.*, and a slate-colc/urcd silk, with leg 
of mutton sleeves. You may re.]t upon it, sir, 
with leg ormiatjvm sleeves, and a band the same, 
buckled ixdiind, like a young lady.’* 

“ And so you put on someiiiing gayer than a 
slate-coloured silk to outdo her.” 

It |)uts one iijion one’s dignity, sir, to sec 
such ways in bits of girls sprung up but yester- 
tlay. At this girl’s age 1 worked hard enough, 
1 remember, for months together, before t gcX a 
cbiulz, which was thouglit a great thing in my 
day.” 

“ And I dare say somebody scolded you for 
getting it ; fur chintzes cost as muck tiien as 
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sonioitsilks da now. ,ldarc say somebody r*cokled 
you, nurse.” • , , 

“ Why, my mistress, made me wear bL'<ek 
mitteils and a wliite aj)ron vvjtii it, to show that I 
was a servant ; which was very prtiper, thougli X 
had no mind to it at ih^j time. iXiit as to wear- 
ing silk, except on a pinve^shion, I assure you, 
sir, I never thought of such a tiling.” 

Any more than Mrs. Madge’s maid now 
thinks of dressing in white satin. I dare say 
not, indeed ; for it was as much as any hut rich 
mistresses could do to get silk dresses in your 
young days.” , 

Nurse lioned her master was not going to ob- 
ieft to her wearing silk now, on Sundays and 
tile young ladies’ dancing days. W hen servant- 
gills took U])on them to wear such things as their 
elders never aspired to, it was time— • 

“ J am not going to object to your wearing 
silk, nurse, any more than to the nurse-maid you 
speak of doing the same. The more you both 
^wear, tlio better for me.’’ 

“ Aye, in ibc SVinse of your being a manufac- 
turer ; but, as I'lie master of a family, sir, you 
would judge diflerently.” 

“ Not at all. It there are silk- worms enough 
in the world to yield silk wherewith to dress every 
m#n, woman and child, where is the harm of 
every man, womaiv, and child wearing silk, if it 
pleases them to do so ?” 

“ IXut the look of it, sir ! Think of a girl 
dressing, like her mhtress !*’ 
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“ T/c is unfit tliiiifr wiion llie girl luis not 
moyny enough jirc i^orly to afl’ord such a dress. 
V' lt it’ the price hJls lo*a point witliin litfr^reacli, 
'there ^is no more# reason wliv she rhould not 
possess herself such an one than .the r^^ would 
he if she Jiad liad nuwuf^' left her whgrcwilh to 
buy it. Jl('r inistr^s* wfll forthwiUi array her* 
self in some more (‘xj^cSsive fabric, which, per- 
haps, none below duclicsses had worn till it be- 
came cheaper in projiortion, as silk liad done; 
and this fabric ^^ill, in its di^scend within 

the reach of servants, till ]\Ijs. Mudge/s maid 
may, in hot* old age, he as mucdi surprist^ at the 
juray of the Aoyng girls of that tinvi^i^s you 1U)W 
are ai jicoplc of her rank vveating silk.” 

ilut, pajKi,” objeefyd Liwy, “ what cffc the 
ladies to do al! this time ? Must duchesses go on 
inventing expensive things to wear, or else dress 
like their maids ?*’ 

“ There will .hr always ))lenty of jjcople able 
and billing tc sa^ e the duchesses uic trouble t)f 
inventing,” re})licd her paj)a. “ V/e have not’ 
yet seen lialf of wliat human 'ingenuity may do 
in the way of inventing comforts and discovering 
beauties. If you could pop into the world again 
a f(*w Inmdred years hence, you might chance to 
tind every Afric an between tlie lrof)ics dres^d in 
clear muslin, and every Lajdander comfortaUly 
muthed in superfine scarlet or*ljlue clolli.'* 

And wiiai would our duchess(!s wear then, 
papa i ” 

“ Sometliing ubicli we cannot guess* at; and 

F 
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M’liicH lo them woulu jippear mnro I'paulid l and 
convenient tlinn was ever inven.ted before.** 

Nu:«e wondered wliiit lier master could .'O 
tbinkinj;^ 'of. lnst(‘ad of lutving peojde Iiiim- 
ble and contented with tlieir condition, lie 
would Ir've them be 'lo'6kjng uj) and on con- 
tinually. 

“Have you seen life j?ipsy women lately?” 
iiKjuired her master. Not very lately, nurse re- 
jilied ; but she jirobably should soon, as a great 
annual gipsy h.'ast was to be held within the 
month, soni(’whe»'c near town ; and no doubt 
the Drajx'i's would return to their oKl haunts for 
ti e oecaskdi. 

'' “ Do you bid ibcm lie conteutod willi their 
condition, living IVi teins, on the damp {.rvound, 
and eating animals that they find dead 

Nurse tliou'ght l.cr master more odd than ever. 
As if all resreelable ])co[)le did not like to live 
nuder a roo^’, and have decent clothes, and eat 
Klvo Christians! She did not know that in old 
limes, servalits end labourers who dwelled some- 
what in gipsy ^tylc were desired to he content 
with their condition; and that it was thought a 
piece of inellahle jwesumptiou to uish to live in 
abodes at whieli b(*ggars would now shrug their 
slioi’lders. Mr. C’ulvcr would have peojde con- 
tent without what couhl not be had otlierwise 
than by the sacrifice of what is of more conse- 
fjuence than that which they wish for. He was 
sorry to see maid-servants dressed in lace, be- 
cause il is impossible for maid-servants to buy 
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lacc Wiilioui jieglecting tlici# parents and friends, 
or o.’.iitting to provi^ie tlicmsolVes witli a hundred 
lUiU-e iiec('‘isaiy things, ‘or with a fund fbjj their 
own su^iport when they must c*ease to "'arn ; but 
if laee should efer come to be as cdi^ja]) its tape, 
li(‘ should lil:o to Lee ev^rv body wear lace that 
iihes it. 

“ O, pa])a ! ” c^'icd Lircy, “ would you likc^to 
see little^ Icliahod Cooper with lace on his shirt- 
collar i'' 

“ 1 should like to sec tluj Coop^'rs, and not 
only the Coopers, hut the j)oor 4 ;st of the poor, in 
]>osscssi()n t)f every tiling that is useful iwrd that 
gives ])leasure. If there was onouf^i^ for evtyy 
body of all tliat is useful fUrd beautiful, why 
should not every body •Uavc ft i All woilld j)e 
the iiappi(n% would not they t'* 

But liiere never could be enough of every 
thing for every body, jiajia.’' 

How do you know tliat, mv dSty ? I am far 
from being sure ai that myself.” 

Lucy stared and began to tlijpk tf all that she 
liked best; — blue sashes, and caj^es of squirrels, 
and ice-creams, and Rosamond — Rosamond that 
she hid under her jullow that she might read it 
before nurse was awake in the morning. Was 
it ])Ossiide that there could ever be enougli jof all 
ill L-e for every body in Luropc, Asia, Africa, afld 
America ? Her papa assured iier that the expe- 
riment had never yet •been tried how many of 
Cud's good gifts ran be put vsitliin tlie reach of 
Cud’s creatures. So many have been afraid of 
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Others' possessiiii^ too much, that all liave- only 
got a very little way in h'eJ])ing one another, 
though lliey have been very clever at the wof^K 
of mutuaf’ hiiuirance. Jt nia'y be that tliere are' 
pearls Enough in southern oceans to deck the 
whole human race ; and 'cotton enough on the 
American plains to clothe tic' s])ccics ; and dyes 
on a\gh in the eastern \Voods to diversify all the 
liahitations in the world ; and industry, and zeal, 
and good-will enougli inmen’s hearts to dispose 
them all to Ijarn aod to commanit:ate whatever 
the wise liave tovteacli, and the benevolent to 
suggest; and the inventive to relate, from the 
remotest corners of the earth. It may be that 
every good book Will in time be read in all coun- 
tri>'s of the globe, and tlfen 

“ And then,” interrupted Lucy, “ some Lap- 
land children may. '*ead about Uosamoners gallop 
down the Jilack Lane ; and some little people in 
China may he ])leased at finding tliat she was 
fond of gold ami silver fish. AV^ell, this does not 
seem very surp^ishig when one thinks how manv 
people in America and in the East Indies know 
all about llosamond already.*’ 

“ 1 should like to be now sending my silks as 
far as our good books will travel in time,” ob- 
served Mr. Culver. 

“ And so you will, I suppose, papn, if so 
many people will wear silks as you seemed to 
think just now.” 

“ Your brothers may, after me ; or their sons 
and grandsons, after them,” replied Mr. Culver ; 
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“ but ii tnl^es a tiniofor people to Itarn to 
oxcliaiiijje a<td fairly against eacli' oilier, 

v.iieu tliov liave l>con taiij^lit to be imitiliiJly jea- 
lous, and U) fancy ^.liat if one parl\ tj!-dns by the 
exclianu(', the cither must be a loser 

“ lint many more cK) t>uv bilk llian iome lime 
ago, papa." 

^ es, indeed,*’ obserfed nurse; “ when maid- 
servants benin, it is a pretty good sign that silk 
is growing common/* 

‘‘ Then you will irrow ric'li, }>r^)a. 1 should 

like you to jgrow rich.” 

Her fatker told her that a bc'giiming v¥as made 
by bis havings ceased to grow Wyeu 

smuggling should have ceas«l, and there sliouW 
bp”e bc'cm time for llrti En^flish manufa^tu^ to 
improve as the French batl done, he hopecl he 
iniglit be more in the way of growing rich than 
lie had ever yet been. Meanwjiiie, the more 
people wore silks, he they servanf-^naids or the 
dames of New /calami, the better for him ; ahd 
for them, if they felt more ^niplacent in silk* 
httire than in the woollen ])cttic^ats and mantles 
of matting which their respective ancestors wore, 
*• The Bremes dance beautifully in their blue 
Gros- de-Naples frocks,” Lucy obvserved. 

“ J3eU<‘r than you in your white, my,^lear? 
Well, if all the world is to w ear more silk, if is 
time you and your sisters \7ere beginning, — I 
su})pose you tliink. Hey, Lucy ? ” 

Nurse was in jiossession of the young ladies 
ideas on this subject, and took the present op* 

Fa 
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])t)rtinuty of putting licr master in possession of 
them likewise, together with her pwn. 

“ W :ll, nurse, I have no vVish that my chil- 
dren should go on being envieiis of. the Bromes 
a moment hniger than is necessary. So, silk 
frocks ihep shall have. , I sh,all send you in half 
a piece from i he vvarchoiist^ which will do very 
well’. If you lind a few blemishes in tlie warp, 
you can cut them out in the making, 1 dare say ; 
and, l)ut for them, the fabric is perfectly good.’’ 

Tiic girls -rwerc '<t\ little disa})pointed at not 
having the clioicc of a colour, and alarmed at tbe 
mention of l)lemisnes ; but it was a great thing 
to have gained, in any way, a ] oint which bad 
long been aspired i\>. Nurse was much vexed 
she could not nave vlie pleasure of making 
the purchase at Mr. Brenic’s shop, giving Mr. 
Brcine himself, if \\e should be behind the coun- 
ter, all j»ossiblr trouble in suiting the tastes of 
her young belies. In order not to be wholly 
.deprived of this satisfaction, she* determined that 
all the adjunct^ pf, these pretty new dresses should 
be purchased there. This settled, she and her 
charge were equally anxious not to delay the 
business beyond the next day. 

When they arrived near the shop, on the 
Monday morning, nurse still resplendent in her 
figured b^cado, they w^re mortified at finding 
the house shut in by a scafiblding, and the nar- 
row entrance between tire planks almost closed 
up by heaps of shavings and piles of bricks. 
They slackened their pace to observe, and were 
p’lcntly af.'aid lliat it must be too dark within for 
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tlie proper j-ransaction of business. Whilp pans- 
inL^ tliey wcie saluied by a cloud of duift wliich 
rose after some •heavy blows beliind ttig screen 
of plfiiiks, and \iliich did much towards con- 
vincing- them •lliat the j>rosent wiyi hardly the 
tini(j or place for disebatging llieir eryind. 

“ W e must comtisonTe other time, remarked 
Lucy to the unwilling nurse. 

“ \Vc must go somewhere else,** observed 
Charlotte, who saw little liope of the scaffolding 
being down before the next/iancin^-day, beyoiul 
which it was impossible to \\^it for the new silk 
frocks. 

The workmeyi wont on knockirvgr^awing, ^nd 
standing in the way very u/lconcernedly ; bu^a 
htrange-Iooking j)ersof»ge peeped out ffom be? 
bind the corner of the screen of planks, sayifg, 

“Go soniev#lere else, ladies? Wiiere will 
you meet with such a sliop* as JLbis, now being 
enlarged for your convenience You will find 
it light and busy enough within. I know of ene 
good customer, at least, that is th re.’^ 

The girls tliouglit this odtl^ Ss the man was 
only a poor person wlio was mending a chair- 
bottom, in the corner formed by the projection 
of the scatfolding into the street, wliere he could 
Jay his rushes beside him, and work undisturbed 
by tlie passengers, while in full vievv of tl/%ni. 
lie seemed to take upon himself the office of 
advertiser of Mr.* Bremers concern, as lie di- 
rected to the establishment the attention of all 
wlio stopped and peeped over the heads of the 
little boys who were watching his jyoceedirjs. 
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lie let/| everybody knew ibat the slio]) was acces- 
Bible, a)tl was now being enljSrgeil. Several per- 
sons li^i'gerecl to see vvlietlier nurse and her 
charge went in ; and tlicir ^^ai’e and easy en- ‘ 
tranee, \vheii they once made the attempt, en- 
couraged one or two to foPow. 

Charlotic looked round fur the good customer 
spoken ol’ l)y the chair-mtiKlei, but could see no 
fiue'iy-dressed lady engrosoing the attention of 
the shop-})eople ; no dainty genlieman pronounc- 
ing uj)on such articles as he might be ])rebumcd 
to understand. There was only an oKl woman 
buying jpm’s lace /or her mob-cap ; and a young 
wonian, vvit^iv'i.baby in lier arms, comparing rem- 
nants of common ])r,int ; and a cliild waiting pa- 
tently,* with a hot JiaK-pcnny s(|ueczc(l in her 
liaihl, for a skein of thn^ad ; and a })ariy of 
gipsies in rod cloaks at the fir(^er end of the 
sbopv with ibcir backs turned to the new comers. 
Nurse was too busy pulling on. her sj)ectaclaf, 
and holding gauze ribbons in yfirious iigiits, to 
take any notio: of what other people were doing, 
till the man whb Nfas serving her leaned over the 
counter to whisper that the customers yonder 
(nodding towards the gipsies) were choosing a 
very expensive dress for their queen to wear at 
the next of their festivals ; and that it was to be 
made up by one of the first dress- makers in 
town. A 'stout country girl, who had followed 
nurse and her party, and. taken licr seat beside 
them, heard this as well as they ; and from that 
moment her attention seeme^ bent u])on the 
wjjirers the red cloaks rather than upon her 
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own purchases. She stepped forward a ||icc or 
two, when one of turned at an acijftdcntal 

noise, anti an iniinediafe recognition loctl^ place, 
to tinf buv])rise ami anuisenient of ♦he sliop- 
people. 

The gij^sy strode for<t’ard, huldinjj out her 
brown liand, and sa\png^ 

“ Why, Miss llenccca, I thought the sea-sli^rc 
was our niecting-piacc. So often as I Ijavc met 
you there, I never dreamed of seeing you in 
town parts/’ 

“ Nor 1 neither, Mrs. Draj^er: hut { am not 
long from home.’* 

“ Only conics for a little pleasi5v% Miss Pe- 
becca. M ell ; you know I ifsed to tell you tli«t 
there was one that woifU gi\« you what jfleasure* 
you liked, if you cliose to ask. 1 dare^say 
now ” 

And i\frs. Draper looked round, as if foroomc 
supposed companion of KebeccaV; hut Rebecca 
answered, 

“ Now, I " Did you, Mrs. Djapt*' , long ago, to 
talk no nonsense; and Tm lie^e buying things, 
you see ” 

“ Ay, my dear ; I see,’* said Mrs. Dra})er, 
looking no graver for being told that she talked 
nonsense. “ I see ; but bow’s the father 

“ Mdiy, but middling. Father’s a wonderful 
hearty man fur his years, to t>e sure, considering 
some things.” 

“ Ah ! the ruin of llie coast, which must have 
hurt his feelings. And dame, — how’s the dame V* 
O, she’s wcdl, and liohbling ahoyt, as usd?!. 
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And Lhope slife’ll kcop well. Dame and me are 
goin" upkeep school — aboardi'ig-scljool for girls.” 

Mrs. Draper laughed hcartdy at the idea of 
Rebecca teacliing manners, she saidv and 
walking out behind lier young Gaelics, two and 
two. ^ . 

“ Ah ! Von. may huig'h,’ * linswered Rebecca, 
good-humouredly ; “ ane I know many pcoj)lc 
think Pm not a bit fit for it; but I don’t care 
what ])ains I take — I don’t care what I do, if I 
could but see father smile.” 

Mrs. Draper was struck dumb ; for to her it 
seemed that Mr. ftm not smiling was not Mr. 
Pirn at all. .-VVhat could have h^ippened to ren- 
dvr it didicult foil Rebecca to “ make father 
ymile?’* ^ 

It is not a venture, as it would be to set up 
a school in a town, to set one uj) in the country,” 
obsewed Rebecca. ’'** ’Tis sucli a common thing, 
you know, to send children to the sea-side when 
they arc delicate ; and dame ah^ ays took great 
care of our clkihlains ; and, for my part, I like 
nursing them woeh they arc ill better than teach- 
ing, — ever so niuch. And, you know, 1 can 
teach sewing, I think much of needle-work ; it 
is so useful ! They shall do a deal of tliat.— 
And then we have the maps. I can teach them 
thdse ; and they shan’t stick to them too long. 
1 remember, when ‘i used to learn, how my back 
ached, «and I used to get tlie fidgets, and think, 
‘ Well, now, shall we ever leave ofl' ?’ O, they 
shall go out and come in again ; and we’ll find 
ih^xa soiijcthing to read Uiat they will get 
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nmiif^od uirij : aiul if an\t?liupf more is wjinting, 
^^I)y, fatl'.cr wilj ns, perlia])s.” 

JJo will help yon all to run races on tlie 
downs. liuis till one to say ‘ One, two, three, 
and away.’ l>ut J real^’ hoped, Miss 4{ebecca, 
liiat yon were ]>ny^y^*fo^- a house of own.” 

“ And where w >ifid l)C the use 5f a house of 
my own, unless fatliei' was to be in it ? <incl 
then it woidd bo all one as his. No, the old 
lionsc must do, — at least for a beginning. If 

bettor times should come, ])f'rha})S-« ” 

“ \\ liat ! your lather’s seh#ol fell ofl‘1 then. It 
was a fine* one when my cliirdren W’etft ; but I 
su]>])ose the ruflt of the coast ruiiK^vftt 
“ Tis all ruin to us. ifit was only ^he 
oi t' c ti adc to himsefl*, that was a great an^se- 
merit. Ibit it set liic peojdc all coin[)laining 
about not affording schooling, foV the children ; 
for they liad <rrown careless alvut llie fisJiing. 
And then, several went away for •a lime, after 
the munler, for 'tear of the reward the govern* 
nidU ofl'ercvi ; and that broke Jl*[) everything, 
lather never got over that.*-- You may talk 
about running races on llic down. Father lias 
never been to the down with any heart since ; 
for it was there that lie spoke witli poor Nicliolasf 

the very day before ” 

rvehecea slo]-pcd short, struck by tbe cfTecl of 
wliat she w as saying on the gay ancient personage 
who sat near. N urse ca\ne forward, jerking an end 
of ribbon in one trembling liand, and fumbling 
for her handkerciiief with the other, while her 
countenance resunied the expression of wlMvh 
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her fcilovv-scrvaiits vrere tired, and which they 
lioped \ihe had laid aside with 'her mourning. 

“ My‘son, ma’am! I heg pardon for inter- 
rupting you, ma’am, but he wa« my son. Tiicho- 
las, 1 I'eard you mention. If -you knew him, 
perhaps you would tell me anything you might 
know.” . 

Ixebecca and the gipry looked at each other, 
which made nurse appeal to Mrs. Draper, with 
confessions that she should not have turned her 
away from the back-door so peremptorily, the 
last time she came to tell the maids’ fortunes, if 
she had4hought she knew anything -about the 
Preventive, X'e.^vice and her pOor ,pon. 

<1 “ AVc knew him very well indeed,” said the 
'plain-spoken Rebec'^a. ‘ lie used to ])ass almost 
befdrc our door twenty times in a day; wlien he 
was upon watch ; and our children used ” 

“ Ah, poor ftilloW ! he was always like a child 
himself, llewuld never say a cross word to a 
child,” sobbed nurse. 

“ Nor to anybody else,” feelingly observed 
Rebecca. 

Charlotte saw that the scene was becoming 
such as little beseems a busy shop, and she 
..thought of an expedient for gratifying nurse 
without ex})Osing her feelings to observation! 
After a consultation with Lucy, she asked Re- 
becca if she could come to tea at their house, and 
tell nurse everything that she could recollect about 
Nicholas. This Rebecca promised to do, though 
her stay in London was to be. very short. She 
l^atl comer-only to “ improve herself” for a week 
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or two, and io provide a few^necessary addlional 
articles for her sc'iy3ol-keej)ing ; and her father 
began to want her at home. 

VVh’rio nurse wa» wiping her eyes, !n prepa- 
ration for finishing her sliopping, Mrs. Draper 
called upon Rebecca •fo'V an opinion^ respect- 
ing the purchase the gi])sies were alfout to make. 
Lucy followed, being unapble to restrain her cuiio- 
sity ; and impatiently did she beckon for her sis- 
ter to join her when she saw with liovv splendid 
an array the counter was spresid. Rebecca looked 
no less delighted. 

“ Yes, that will be the one**’ observad Mrs. 
Draper, seeing 4hat Rebecca’s ey» ' /•sled on a 
fabric of peculiar richness and^ljeauty. “ O, yest? 
it is e:{pensive ; but it iV worth the money ; ^id 
these cheaper silks have grown so common ! 
Half the girls we tell fortunes^ to* ha v 3 more or 
less silk about them. Our queei\ must not^ be 
taken for such as live by a yearl^»wage. She 
must have of tlieiiest, and this must be the one?’ 

“ O no, sir,” Rebecca repliqj), Jirawing back 
from the gentleman behind the cgunier, when he 
pressed some of his goods upon her notice, O, 
no, thank you, sir; they are all too dear for me 
to buy to wear down by the sea- side.” 

“ Yet you and these ladies have seen#ve^ 
pretty silks down by the sea-si^e,” obser ved ]\fr. 
-Breme, for it was he who was himself serving his 
best customers for the* hour. “ We all know 
that very pretty silks have been seen by the sea- 
side ; but that day is over.” 

“ I don’t know that, indeed,” replied«Rebecdli, 
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Th^v Bay that B>*iyi(on will be fuller than ever 
next Sx'asun, and that is *1110 .place for ])rctty 
dresscte, I suj)pose there afe not many such 
beauties as this sold anywhefc T* . 

“ M6re than you would suppose, ma’am ; par- 
ticularly of late. Thei-e'isjio end now to the 
silks that mdy be lawfully bad ; and when that is 
tl^e case, more people think of wearing.*' 

“ And yet silks are very little cheaper than 
they were.” 

“ At present, net much, as you say, ma’am. 
But people are so pleased to think that they may 
wear ^<hat has been forbidden so long, that they 
make a V'or'^ brisk trade, 1 afn hai)py to say. 
*This .will lead toT* im])rpvemcnt and cheapness, 
nv/J then people ^t iiobie and abroad wid wear 
more still. Tlie more you can get of a tiling, 
tlig^more will be vvanted. That is the rule, ma’am; 
from small bpbr to satin dresses. The more can 
be had of 'a thing, the more will be wanted, 
fcould not you fancy one of theLe beautiful things, 
ma'am ? '* 

“ Very easily,” replied Rebecca, “ if a fairy 
would come ibis moment and give me money to 
buy one, but not else. I am keeping yonder 
gentleman waiting with the brown bolland, whi^ch 
wliat I wanted. 1 must leave your silk dresses 
in your chop till f have earned one." 

On further consideration, Rebecca feared she 
could not spare a whol^ evening to nurse. She 
had so much to do, and her lime was so short ! 
Would a call do ? or meeting' them in their walk? 
A betteV plan than either struck Charlotte. 
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Would not JRebecca meet tliem at the daAcing-» 
school on Wediicsihiy / One who was »out to 
keep sciiool should see* some dancing ; ajid she 
and nfirse might iiave their chat in. a corner, 
without anybody knowing what thay were talk- 
ing about. This was Certainly the best^plan, and 
Rebecca agreed to il,»wit!i grand expectations of 
the sight she was to see? 


Chapter ly. 

GUyLF AND DANCIliG 

Rebecca was so anxiotts abttiit her appoirTtment, 
that s.ie arrived at tlie dancing-school some ffme 
before the party she expected to meet. A family 
of pretty little children were j*ifst sashed andSan- 
dallecT, and madercady to enter the gV^at room, when 
she arrived ; and §he drew back, with her usual nfO- 
desty, to allow them and their ffo^rnsr'ss to pass. 
Their dancing-school curtsey tulSl her with ad- 
miration ; and she pulled up her head, and began 
bending her knees in involuntary imitation, when 
she remembered that she had better not try any- 
tiling so new before so many spectators were 
assembled in the room. She went jip to file 
dancing-master, in her usual stumping pace, and 
apologized for not making such a curtsey on her 
entrance as those young ladies, as she had not 
been used to it. . Mr. Brown condescended to 
give her a grin and a nod ; and, when Jie saw her 

a 2 
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Stand vis if not kiiovvibg where to tub’ll next, did 
her thcefurtlier favour of poiifttingr with his fiddle- 
bow tc a seat which she miglrc be perinitted to 
occupy. ^ 

Tliere- she sat, absorbed in wliat she saw, till 
nurse arriivcd with MissX'barlotte and Miss Lucy 
in tbeir new rVocks, new shoes, new gloves, and 
alb things newer, if not handsomer, than the Miss 
Breines*. 

“ They arc not liorc yet,’’ whispered the one 
sister to the ^ther. • 

“ No, not yet: »but I hope they will be sure 
to come. AVliy, look ! there is Adeie, and her 
sister with hei ! Nurse, we will ' go and sit be- 
s’Tde A(Jele, and then you and Miss Pirn can have 
yo\\r talk comfortably by yourselves. 1 am sure 
the Jcnkinsons will make room for us on their 
bench.’* 

^rhe Jenkin&ons made room, and it was imme- 
diately discoHired that Adeie came to learn to 
dance ; upon hearing which, Lucy fell into a 
reverie which, larted till a twang of the fiddle 
called her up for her first quadrille. 

Rebecca could not help breaking off her an- 
swers to nurse’s questions to wonder at Lucy’s 
dancing, and admire the heiglit of her jumps, 
w^liclrf however, did not seem to please Mr, 
Brown quite so wed. 

“ Gently, gently, Miss Lucy,” said he. 
“There may be too mfich activity, ma’am, as 
well as too little. We are not at a leaping-match, 
jna’am.” 

'Lucy Hushed and smiled, and still went on, 
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sometimes nearly losing her balance, and^aving 
already lost any'gyace she might have l^en ac- 
customed to displ^. Slie threw out her feet, 
sometimes hefel Jforeniost, stuck her elbows in her 
sides to give herself mar(^ concentrated power for 
a jump, and ovcr-rofi^hcd* her mar^ iiT crossing, 
till she nearly pulled ^cr partner down. Mr. 
lirovvn declared, at last, that he must send fSr a 
neighbouring builder to ascertain whether the 
room was strong enough to bear Miss Lucy’s 
dancing. 

“ Poor .tiling!” exclaime3, Rebecca^ ‘‘ why 
should not tlie^ let her dance as merrily as she 
likes ? I will never stint n^ s^olars in th^r 
jumps.” 

NerBO thought that on the sea-shore, o# on 
the green, it was diflierent from tlje present occa- 
sion. Miss Lucy came to learn to danc'i, net to 
pracifse leaping. She could not; imagine vvliat 
possessed the cl^iid to-day to dance as she did, 
Lucy was not strong, and there was trouble 
enougli sometimes in getting h^r to do more 
than merely shuffle her feel. 

“ She just makes up when she is in spirits for 
what she can’t do at other times,*' was Rebecca’s^ 
good-natured excuse, as she smiled at thehappy- 
looking fluttered Lucy. 

Nurse beckoned the ofl*en(!er acres# the room 
to receive a rebuke, as.Boon as the quadrille was 
finished ; and Lucy came smiling, panting, and 
fanning herself, ^nd went away again, not at all 
disheartened by nurse’s lecture on manners. She 
was observed, as she took her seat,*to look up 
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at Mac “moiselle and Adele, as much as to say, 
“ Wha? do you think of my dancing ? Made- 
moiselle smiled, and Adele lo;>ked indifferent. 

“Well, ina’am,” said nurse, ‘“'so the Lieu- 
tenant’s lady was very sorry for my ]>oor son. I 
remember lie,, said sorn’ethio^* of her once in a 
letter or a message.’* 

Said something of her I Why, well lie 
might. He seemed to think of little but pleas- 
ing or disple^ising Jier ; and she was kind to 
him accordingly. ^ I used to think he would 
never pijt his hat on again, when he* had taken 
it oft* to bj SDoken to by ihe d.adies from the 
station-house,*’ 

• “ A5e, there is ?nothiSr lady too. AVas she 

kind to my poor son also ?** 

“ All very well : but Miss otorey had always 
mo^o partiality.fot our people than for the Pre- 
ventive men. Poor father said, — one of the last 
jokes I liave Iieard him make,— ^that he saw no- 
thing for it but Miss Elizabetli taking to drinking 
or smoking, as 'she is so partial to smuggling and 
all that sort of thing, and as she must now get 
what she used to have so in other ways.” 

“ But gloves come over against the law still, 
So not they T 

^ Very few, high as the duty is. They are 
not sought after as they were a while ago, for they 
say the English gloves a^'e nearly as good and 
as cheap now, and there are many more made. 
They say at the Custom-house that near twice as 
majiy skins come into the country as there were 
a few years ago ; and so there is no occasion to 
smuggle to many French.** 
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So Miss Stoio^ does not p:o dovvi^to the 
poor people’s cottages Us she used to do, jny son 
told nfe, stealing o^t of sight of the guard?” 

“ Not she. ^he walks quite discopsoUte along 
the beach to tlie cast, ki^ead of going in and out, 
above and below, atnon^ the dowr^J, as she used 
to do when she had oonMJtliing to go out for.” 

“ And the Licutenant^s lady too ; does she 
go out as formerly V* 

“ As much as ever; but, then ^he has some- 
thing to do that makes it wo^f,h while. '.She gets 
one of the*Preventive people t» carry alijttle light 
table and lier portfolio ; and she^pajpts, — never 
minding the wind or the sunf or anything. ItJpit 
blows much, she pinS. her* ])aper down* at tin! 
corners, and puts her hair back, and paints a^ay : 
and if the sun is iTot, upgoes her*large umbrella, 
and still she paints away.” 

“ £)ear me ! . What does she ^ynt? I won- 
der whether she^ever painted my poor son.” 

“ 1 think she hardly began after her marriage 
till the spring weather came on^ ^nd ” 

“ Ah ! it was March when he came by his end. 
The 3d of March, at half- past one in the morn- 
ing, they tell me, ma’am.” 

“ The lady has painted a good many^of the 
guard, though,” continued Rebecca, wishing to 
change the subject. “ She l?as a numoer of j)ic- 
tures of them, some tbawing water at the wells 
on the downs, or sitting polishing their arms in 
the martello towers, or feeding their pigs at the 
station-house. We used to hear styingers«call 
those towers very ugly things ; but ghe has made 
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a worfj of pretty pictures of tliem, looking as 
clifTercnr'as if tliey were not ili^ aame places.” 

“ She niust be a clever latl,v, then ; foi?. there 
is nolliing to iny mind so dull anu uniform as 
those towers. 'J'hoy are^w-orse than the houses I 
saw last year, in the K6gei)^,^s Park, — all alike, 
e:;ce])t sucli little diflercuces as don’t signify.'* 
Mrs. Storey would make even them look 
din'erent, I I'ancv : for, as to tlu'se towers, — some 
are white, standing on a yellow sand, with a dark 
blue sky behind, and the sea a darker blue still, 
— which you know it is sonjetimes. .And then 
she makes «•» slmdow from a cloufl come over the 
tower, and the sea /dl streaked willi different co* 
lours ; tnul tlien it is. the,iturn of tlic sails at sea 
to h t white, — and a bird, pcrhaj)8, hovering over 
tlie dark parts,. Once she w^nt out 'when the 
mtr&'i was near the; ^^ull, the Lieutenant himself 
carrying her cioakand her sketch-book that time, 
and she wanting nothing besides but her case of 
pencils. Fronu that sketch she made a beautiful 
picture of a grtiy'sea, with the foam white in the 
moonlight ; and in that case, the tower was quite 
black on the side of llie shadow, and so was the 
^ guard on watch, as you saw him between you 
and the surf,” 

'' I wish she had painted my poor boy, ma*am ; 
or that hednid lived to carry her table. It would 
have made him so proud I . But you say she was 
sorry for what happened to him V* 

“ Everybody was sorry. Father, for one, has 
never got over it. But the lady was on the beach 
when — when ” 
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*• I kno\Tf vvljat vou nicai1,*iDy dear. Go on.’' 

“ Well ; shft looked so, — you caujf tliink. 
Fatlie^ was quite* pale when he came o*t from 
amonpr the C¥owd l>f children that liad got about 
the mouth of tfic cavern^ but he was nothing to 
her, in the comparison.” 

“ Fndeed ! Well — my dear 

“ O ! so white, antf so grieved, more Wian 
frightened. She beckoned father to her, to settle 
what to do till some of the guard could come ; 
and then she called the chfldren itfter her, and 
went away, to take them awj«\ though ’she could 
hardly walK.” 

Dear me I’ was all that esc[if>cd»from nurse, 
who could not prevent^its being seen ihrciugh Ifhr 
einothm that she was fTattefed by this tale^and 
she did not attempt to conceal her gratification 
at hearing what a crowd attepded*the funeral, and 
how the people gathered to read itnd hear read the 
jjroclamation of reward for the detection of the 
murderers. AiW all this interest was about !ity: 
son! Nothin^ could ever nudiCt up to her, sire 
told Rebecca, for his body bting hidden for a 
time, as it was. *It would have been such a 
consolation to lier to know that he made as 
beautiful a corpse as she had often said he woul^.*^ 
Those who had seen how her boy look«#d vvlien 
be was asleep might be sur« that he *vould look 
better when he was dead than ever he did when 
he was alive. 

AVhile Rebecca was meditating what she could 
say by way of consolation for Nicholas not liav- 
ing made so beautiful a corpse as cnight liave 
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been expected from kini, certain sounds from the 
other s\le of tlie room attracted her attention, 
and diverted poor nurse’s. 

“ So the Lieutc'uant said of (him 0! 

no need .to start, ma’am, at Mr. l?rovvn’s rapping 
Ijis fiddle. He is never" really in a passion, 
though he pretends auger,'* fo keep the young 
folks in order.** 

“ Bui they have done something to make 
liim angry. Hark ! what a rattling in the 
fiddle !” 

“ But “look at the corners of Mr. Brown’s 
moutli. rile does not know how to help laughing 
all the timciV’ 

As the cliildrciV find out,” observed Rebecca, 
'Seeing how the boys peeped over one another’s 
shouhlers to sec the eftect of the old joke of put- 
ting pease into a violin. 

"‘And tlie ghls are all huddled togetlier,, not a 
bit like youi?^ ladies,” added nurse, moving 
solbmnly towards her charge, patting their backs, 
chucking their Vih^ns, and ascertaining that their 
feet were in the ftrst position. Alas I they were 
in none of the five lawful positions, 

“ Let us see what Adele will make of her 
s’>ositions,” whispered Lucy, as she saw the little 
French girl Jed out, to take, as was supposed, her 
firsL Icssoij, She, docs not seem to mind it ; 
but she will when she finds she cannot keep her 
balance in the curtsey at the last.’* 

She was surprised that Mr. Brown tuned liis 
violin. Music was not wanted for teaching the 
positions. , Mr. Brown must be in an absent fit ; 
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Riul Adele jnust be very c(#nceitecl to sirlfle and 
look at her ease, op sucli an occasion. / When 
she should have learned l^wo years, anu^be able 
to dailce the^saniO|quadriJles as Lucy^ she might 

look at case, and welcome ; but alrqady^ 

Already Adele showefl that she knew one posi- 
tion at least. Eefb*e llTe words Point the toe, 
nia’arn,’^ had passed the»dancing-mastor’s lip^ the 
toe was pointed as if the whole foot was made of 
something as flexible the thin sole of the little 
shoe. , 

“ 1 do believe Adele can.dance,*’ burst from 
Lucy’s liji?!, as the fiddle-bow ^ave its hi^t flourish 
before makings niusic. There uo further 
room for doubt, though muclf for wonder. Ad«le 
sped away, — much asV sh* was wingeif: rounfl 
and round, — hither and thither, — uj) and^owm 
and across, not h?ilf so much out of breath with 
tlie exertion as Lucy was wiffi ndtnessing it','' and 
with some thoughts which came^pito her mind. 
“ What a Gillvf stupid, vain thing I have befcn ! 
I hope Adele '^.nd MademoiseJle*did not find ojt 
that 1 wauled to sliow off to Jllfem. How very 
bad Adele must tliink my dancing, to be sure ! 
1 did hear the windows rattle once, when I had 
Jumped very high ; and Adele comes down gf. 
Jiglil as a featlier. 1 wish we could gct^back to 
two o’clock again. If 1 oould make theifP all 
forget tliis last hour, I would never show off 
again ; at least, not fill I was sure that I could 
do a thing better than other people,” And Lucy 
held her fan to - lier chin to watch the rest of 
Adeie’s performance in mute admiration. 
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“ L- ok, no*v\, at t|)at cliild of mine, vvitli her 
fan at ^^ler chin, of all places 1 ” observed nurse, 
a-hemmuii^ to catch Lucy’s attention, and then 
bridling, and placing her knji.lting-needlei (for 
nurse earned her knitting everyvviicre but to 
church, and there fell asleep for want of it) in 
the position ir^ which she thought a fan ought to 
l)c held. Lucy, vexed io be interrupted in her 
scrutiny, and so often chidden, tossed her hm 
into her sister’s la{), and tjUrned to Mademoiselle 
to talk, and thereby avoid the necessity of per- 
ceiving nurse’s signs. 

“ Ay, that’s the, way children do,” said nurse ; 
“ that was j^ist as my poor boy used to turn and 
away from mcy when 1 had been whipping 
him, all for liis good, asj used to tell him, and 
to uukG a great man of him. He never liked it, 
nor saw what a great man he ir.ight be some day, 
gufciuling his cc^untiy on the top of those dills, 
and dying, and all.” 

“ And all for nothing,” addec]^ the matter-of- 
fact Rebecca ; “ which must make it the more 
hurting to you. '‘Nay, now, do not look sof 
oflended, as if I. had said that Nicholas did not 
do his duty. He did what he could ; but it 
^^Ivvays seems to me a great fuss about nothing.” 

“ About nothing, ma’am ? Is smuggling 
nothing ?” 

“ Tiuit Coast Guard can’t prevent smuggling, 
after all ; and if they cquld, is not it a much 
cheaper way of preventing it, to make smuggling 
not worth while ? Here, with all their spying, 
and searching, and seizing, they can lay their 
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hands on ojily 5000Z. worth of smuggled^silk in 
a year, while we dl know tliat fifty tij^es that 
much comes to*be worn. .Is not* it a gi;pat fuss 
about •nothing to ^risk men’s lives for a little 
matter like tfiafc? And they get no, more in pro- 
portion of tobacco oi* spirits, or anything else ; 
so, as father says, they might as \^11 put smug- 
gling out of our thoughts at once, or let us ^o it 
in peace and quiet. Father has had no peace 
and quiet this long wh^e, nor ever will have till 
we find him something to djp ; an(J that is hard 
to find. There is my brother^out of the\Custom- 
house, too,i being no longer wanted now; they are 
reducing the b^rsin^ss and the salariej, and even 
talking of shutting up the Custom-house.” 

“ You ought to be^.sorry, then, that* people 
smug^'lc less than they did, — as sorry as I fency 
your father is, my*dear.” 

“ Why, as for that, it is veffy yell to beT m ihe 
Cust(An- house, to collect the dues the government 
ought to have ; but, for my part, *l never liked 
my brother’s having to look to the s :ized goods, 
which sometimes happened toljeVhat he would 
rathel have seen anywhere els&. If he had at 
once set himself to something else ” 

“You had better send him here ; my mastej^ 
v^ants more hands.” 

“ With all my heart. If he had set Eimtelf 
to supply people’s demands Sit home. Instead of 
preventing their being, supplied from abroad, it 
would have been all very well. But he liked 
better to marry, and live upon my father, (sup- 
posing father to be rich,) than to work at a new 

18 H 
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business ; and now I must keep school, and do 
what I* can for them all. Dear me ! what a 
pretty dance that is I I do not know what 1 am 
to do, if the parents expect r'y girls to dance in 
that manner I forgot to look at* Miss Lucy this 
time. Oh, ma’am, what can be the matter with 
her? Do look how she '"crying. Bless her 
pocr heart I how the tears run down ! ” 

Lucy did, at this moment, exhibit a somewhat 
extraordinary spectacle,-''~weeping and cutting 
capers, sobbmg and attitudinizing, and looking 
dolorously in the face of her partner (one of the 
Master Bremes) whenever the turns of the dance 
obliged the’m to regard each oth'^r. If she would 
have ^iven any rational excuse for her emotion, 
she would have bean eVeused from dancing in 
tea^b ; but she was mute, and must therefore 
take her turn' with her companions. The fact 
that, while slknding up and waiting for the 
signal to begin, Lucy had chanced to turn her 
e j es on a mirror that hung opposite, and to see a 
young gentleman behind her wriggling in imita- 
tion of her earlier exploits of this day ; and, 
what was worse, she saw that Mr. Brown in- 
dulged in a broad grin at the joke. Not all her 
w.ttempts to think of something pleasant,— of her 
new frock, Mademoiselle’s museum, and the 
kiVken promised by Ad^le, — could enable her to 
keep down her tears. They only came the faster 
the more she struggled, against them ; and all 
hope of concealing them was over before Re- 
bel’s kind heart became moved by her sorrow, 
and Ad^le squeezed in sympathy the hand which 
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blie encountered in the course of flic figurdi This 
Bympatliy only aggravated tlie evil : it caused a 
long, crowing sftl\ to resound thfough trtc room, 
moving the boys to laughter, and everybody else 
to pity. It ^as a lost case, and the credit of the 
day, — of Adele's first dciy at the dancing-school, 
— was irretrievable# 

Mademoiselle removqji to a seat next nurse, to 
inquire what could have been the matter with 
Lucy all this day ; and when told that she had 
been well and in high spirits up to the moment 
of entering the room, she was anxious to be 
allowed tow feel her pulse, anS.ascertain whether 
there was feve^ in the case, — nothing “short of 
fever being, in her opinion, tyfficienf to accoqj[it 
for her alternate boistcMjpusryjss and melrwicholyr 
Lucy being surrendered to Mademoiselltvpre- 
sently began to grow calm. T^e scarlet flush 
which had spread over her «ccl^ faded, and 
sobs Subsided, as she assured her*fricnd that she 
was not at all ill : it was all her owfh fault. This 
mystery was received in respect&jl silence, and ft 
long pause ensued, at the efld •of which LueJ^ 
loolied up through her tears to*say, — 

“How beautifully Adble dances ! 

“ Yes, she dances prettily ; but she wants 
practice, and does not take exercise enough ; anS 
that is the reason why we have brough? hoi to 
learn again. Adele is a lazy ^irl in scfne things : 
are you not, Ad^le 

“ But where did she learn to dance ? I never 
saw such dancing. I do not believe anybody 
here will ever dance so well. There's N^cy 

H ^ 
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Breme . her feet go well enough, hut . 3 he pokes ; 
and her, sister carries her hestd high enough, — 
mighty ,,high, — ^like the proud that are going to 
have a fall, nurse says ; but she turns in the left 
foot, as Mr. Brown is for ever telling her. And 
there is — 

Well, weill; we will n6t dispute Adele*s 
dancing better than any tody here.** 

“ O, but I was going to say myself too. I 
meant to find fault with^-my own dancing, and 
Charlotte’s.*' 

“ No occasion, njLy dear. I have heard what 
Mr. Brown has to« say about it, you know ; and 
he is a better jydge than either of us. Perhaps 
you will go with us to Lyons, some day, and 
see where Adele used to dance, under the chest- 
nuts'* by the river-side. Or, if you must* have 
hoards to dance on, you shah go to M. Caril- 
lolTs country-hous^; where you may waltz in his 
summer salogn, with roses hanging in dt the 
wilidow.*' ^ 

*0 “ Is that the^M. Carillon who sent you those 
beautiful shells^ ? * And is his great new present 
come for your museum ? ” 

“ It is on its way, and we may hear of its 
prrivaLany day. You shall come and see it when 
it is unpacked and in its place. Now, do you 
thiffk you can dance again ? Mr. Brown looks 
as if he wanted a partner for that merry boy." 

“ O, I cannot dance with him," exclaimed 
Lucy. “ Yes, 1 will, though he did laugh at me. 
I find fault with other people, J know, so I sup- 
pose it is fair that they should with me." 
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And she started up, and ofWired lieilsclf to 
dance ; and a sign from tfie good-natured Mr. 
Brown forbade tiny *one from storing af her red 
eyes. 

“ Well, mVnm, said Rebecca to nurse, “ and 
now that I have seen •Miss Lucy comfortable 
again, I must go. I'm Sure if you kfiow of any 
delicate children, or otjiers that do not waj[it a 
finer education than we can give them, you will 
think of dame and L** | 

“ Yes, indeed, my cfear, for thg sake of my 
poor son. Thank you, Tm sure, for all .you have 
told me about him; and if ypur father should 
happen to conu^ so* as to give me a i^tilf, I think 
he might manage to remember a little moi^. 
And give my respecti^to tjie Lieutenant’s lady,* 
and t».ii her that I consider my son honour«pil by 
her preference ; and tell " . 

“ I have been thinking*, JMrs. INicholift, 
whetlifer you could not come dcfWn among us. 
You will be sure to see Mrs. Story yourself the«i ; 
and we would make you heartilyii.wel>,*>me in out 
way.*’ 

“*What! to see the very plkce? The clilFs, 
and the beach, and the very cave and all ! O, 
iny dear ! Well, we will see ; and many 
t^ you.*' 

Rebecca thought it right to advertise Tier in- 
tended school in every possible maftner, and 
therefore made an effojrt to mention her plan to 
Mr. Brown, observing that he was probably in 
the way of hearing of children who wanted sea- 
air and nursing ; and that they would be well 
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taken ^are of, though she could not ^pretend to 
have them taught such dancing as slie had seen 
that day. 

Mr. Brown smirked, said ^.something “about 
reviving hreqzes, native elasticity natural grace, 
and the hapd of art, and lowed her out with an 
emphatic scrq^ch of his insti^&ment, just at the 
moipcnt that she was dealaring him very kind. 

The remainder of the lesson was passed in 
silence by the liigher povjiers, as nurse could not 
bring herself < to speak of the subject uppermost 
in her thoughts, — {ler poor son, — to a French 
woman, whom, as being French, she considered 
as in some';Borl. concerned in his^ murder. 


Chapter V. 

H^TE AND HAND-BILLS. 

When Mademoiselle returned to her own draw- 
ing-room, she^' found her brother there, — an 
unexpected visitor at this time of day, when he 
was usually engaged in his counting-house. He 
rms standing at the window, with his eyes fixed 
upon % newspaper, which he might or might not 
be®readinp, so completely was his attitude one 
of meditation. 

“ I have waited for you,^* he said ; “ I wished 
to see you before I went out again. Are you 
ready to go back to France . 

To Ffance ! Is there to be a war ? ” 
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“ Only jLliat war whicl\ wars of arm bring 
on, — war against dasses and individuals, arising 
out of national ^ealoilsy.. No, *tliank feod ! the 
slau^iter of tens yf thousands is at an end ; and 
what matters tiie ruin of one insignificant French- 
man ?” 

“ Ruin ! Are tlTcw going to ruiy[i you ?*’ asked 
his sister, her e 3 ^es flashing. 

“No anger, my dear,” said M. Gaubion. 
“ Judge not these Ei^lish people by the exam- 
ple of our happier countrynten. Tilieydiave been 
trained for centuries to suspicions likei this — 
(handing4he newspaper to his sister, ^d point- 
ing out a paragraph.) “ I w^s ajj^are of this 
training, and I ought not to^iave come. It is fcr 
the Freiichmjen of twt> centuries hence tt) be thl) 
bretliicn of Englishmen.” 

“ But you caif disprove this* charge,” urged 
Mademoiselle ; “ or, as the* ’duty of proof rt^ts 
with* your enemies, you can dar^ them to the 
proof. Let tli^m show, if they can, that you 
carry on youi business as a '^loak to hidd& 
prj^ices. Let them lay a tinker on a single 
article smuggled by you. They* cannot ; and this 
is a mere calumny, — a newspaper calumny.” 

M. Gaubion pointed out that the chasge 
contained in a report of some significance, and 
was not one of the common paragraphs \duc4t no 
wise man thinks it worth while to ffe vexed at. 
Its appearance in suek a mode indicated a hos- 
tility in persons interested in the silk trade, which 
would probably, end in sending a peaceably- 
disposed man home again. 
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‘‘ Ii?liave been trying to make myself an 
English woman ever since I came/^ observed 
Mademoiselle, ‘‘ but I will cease the endeavour ; 
it is better to be French/’ 

“ Nay„ trance may blush tor similar follies. 
How long was it before v.e* had men wise enough 
to discover, tljat if France received cottons, it 
must be in return for sontething that France liad 
produced ! When some few perceived tins, what 
cries issued from our wo^k-shops ! What cer- 
tainty did some feel that the total disorganization 
of society, would ensue ! How others rehearsed 
the dirge which miist presently be sung over the 
tomb of Fr(h)ch industry ! And >yho knows but 
ihrt a Manchester .'nan might then have been 
torn in pieces by the prejudiced operatives of 
Frant e ? ” 

But did you not say just now that the 
Erglish are peculiarl y prejudiced on this matter 

“ They havj^ been made so by their national 
circumstances. Their manufacturers and mer- 
chants have hadwa greater voice in the govern- 
ment than is alloWed in many other countries ; * 
and this voice has for ever cried out, ‘ Protect 
us !’ — * Encourage us!’ Then of course followed 
tiltl cry,.pf other classes, ‘ Be impartial !’ — ‘ Pro- 
tect us also.*” 

“v-Ah! the difficulty is to stop. Each new 
protection raises clamour for more ; and some 
are left dissatisfied after a]l is done that can he 
done. It becomes a scramble which class can 
cost the country most ; how each article can be 
mado dearest, and therefore how the people may 
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bo soonest. impoverished a^home, and privented 
i’rom selling abroad on equal terms with their 
neighbours. SoitwoUld.be if protection were 
univemsal ; but surely it cannot be so in England, 
or any wherS cdse r* 

“ Not altogether ; hift her rulers have found 
themselves perplete^l her lan^- owners and 
tillers being jealous oC the manufacturers ;^and 
the iship- owners, of the agricultural class; and 
the labourers, most juttly, of all these. There 
will be no peace till the justjplea is^admitted, that 
the interest of those who consume is tjie para- 
mount interest ; and that the j*ule of commerce 
at home and aiiro^d, therefore, is tjjht all shall 
be left free to buy where they can buy cheapeit. 
The observance of this, rul^ would soon*quencIt 
the dcsire for protection, as the protected would 
have no customers but those from whose pockSts 
their bounties are yielded. •YeUthis rule is tJfe 
last vfliich the iitinistries of EnglaT)^ have till now 
regarded.” 

“ Strange ! since the consunxrs are so much 
more considerable a body thA ifhy class of the 
protected.” 

“ Nothing is strange when there is a want of 
money. Does not a minor make over ly^ pry-, 
perty to sharpers for his debts before he has 
enjoyed it ? Do not the besieged in a city r^el 
in food and wine while starvation impends ? If 
so, why should not a, government, involved in 
ruinous wars and other extravagance, stake the 
commerce of the .country for an immediate sup- 
ply of money ? When new taxes must be 
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posed, t;ul)missi 6 n lia^ been bought by new pro- 
tections. The example once set, otfier restric- 
tions hav^e followed, till those wh/) })osscss nothing 
but the fruits of their own labour bear thciwhole 
burden, /ifiey ])ay to the landlords, that bread 
may be dear ; they pay to .the India House, that 
tea may be rei^dered a biamyable luxury to them, 
and that what is woven iiV eastern looms may be 
out of their reach ; they paid for the wars which 
occasioned the restraints ivhich they now pay to 
keep up.^\ 

“ But why do they thus pay ? And is not all 
this a reason why.tiiey should welcome you, in- 
stead of d^iring a continuance^ of their bon- 
da/re V* 

*' “ Slaves often hug. the pi. chains as ornaments, 
and ihe ignorant mistake custom for right.< My 
enemies are not aware how they have suffered 
fi%m the long cpstom of restriction ; and it was 
my folly to ex^pect a welcome from the poorv who 
have ever been taught, tliat what a foreigner 
^ains an Englishman must lose'; or from mas- 
ters who have <bebn cradled in fear, not by the 
generous nurse,— kiom petition, but by flie jeaious 
demon, — monopoly.’’ 

ro** exclaimed Mademoiselle, “ the lark 

18 likely to be hooted and clawed if she ventures 
ameng the owls. You are right, brother; there 
is nothing Hor it but* fleeing away.” 

“ These owls being eyen now transforming 
into day-birds, and the lark having once been an 
owl herself, both should have pjitience with each 
other,” replied her brother, laughing. “ But 
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tliougli tlif liootinpf may ^ be borne fortawliile, 
the tearing to pieces is hardly to be awaited in 
patience. 1 li'cUie teem growing* more unpoj)ular 
ever)% day, my (^car ; 1 see it in many faces, 
whenever I lo^k beyond my own l>eoj)Je. Tiiey 
like me, 1 believe; bliMllcywill soon be threatened 
out of working fof we. • They wi^l iilso seize on 
this imputation, that i make use of them as a 
screen lor practices which take work out of the 
liands of their brethren i After they have learned — 
only through my zear overcoming tl^eir reluct- 
ance — to rival us in the niceties of ou^ art, they 
will drivcius away as if we .had done them an 
injury.” 

“ And yet you will not let#me reproach tliegi.” 

“If you must blajtje, IJame tlie selfish mo- 
narc Ls, the temporising minitters, the barbarous 
aristocracies, the wain-glorious generations oflhe 
})eople that have passq^ away ,-i— rather than lihe 
desctfiulants on whom they have tijlai led the con- 
sequences of tjieir mutual follies. The spirk of 
barbarism lingers about its mortal remains. 
baric wars are hushed, the cfhacf having burie*d 
their* dead ; — Barbaric shows aVe fading in splen- 
dour, and are as much mocked at as adm’red ; — 
Barbaric usurpations are being resisted y^d sup- 
planted day by day ; but the infatuation which 
upheld them so long is not altogether dilpelied ; 
and if we rashly suppose thSt it is, deserve tu 
sufler for coming within its reach. I was wrong 
to settle among a people who invited us to a 
contraband trad^, were driven by their own vicis- 
situdes to offer US, with much reluctance, a 
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lawful «Mie ; and now, through the hardness of 
their own terms, suspect us wrcngfully, and make 
a great ctime of that which they tiiemselves have 
taught us.** 

“ They seem to forget that we iirc on equal 
terms of obligation ; ^tha^> we French take as 
much of the produce oi’’ tlipil* industry as tlicy 
take of ours.’* 

“ I shall urge this on our jealous neighbours, 
and will go as an equal^o a brother manufac- 
turer for counsel,” observed M. Gaubion. “ Cul- 
ver knows little of me, but he holds many of my 
principles, and to him will 1^'now go. If he 
thinks thisl'harge of importance,,! will deal with 
it^as he advises ; not, I will strive to think so 
voo.’* 

Wt?4ether the charge was of importanej was 
defiided before Mr, Culver could be appealed to. 
As M. Gaubion. pa'/sued his way through the 
streets, hand-birls met his eye at every tu^n, in 
wliRch was contained the newspaper paragraph 
that had trouWed him, accompanied by un- 
friendly commdntrff and hints that the Treasury 
was well aware of the nature of the Frenchfhan’s 
establishment, and of the means by which it was 
guppojted. He saw knots of people gathered 
round the windows where this hand-bill was stuck 
up,»iand showing it to one another in the alleys. 
He would "fain have^got possession of one to put 
into Culver’s hands, but did not choose to run 
the risk of being discovered by making the re- 
quest in a foreign accent. He could see nobody 
who appeared to be employed in distributing 
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them, or wlio liad two copies. At len^li lie 
passed a little slio^), where* a boy was leaiiinf^ 
over tlie countw jf})parenliy spftlliii<^ Cut the 
content^ of the bill, while another copy lAing in 
the window. •IVJ. Claubion marched straight fn, 
took the bill from tliQ window, jiofnting to the 
one on the counten^ ^nd«\talked (jut figain, the 
boy crying after him — 

“ Stop, sir — stop ; we can't spare it. Ton 
can get one by asking the 

Tlie rest was lost iijt)n the escaped ^tMiiger, 
who walked on unobserved, and meeting no one 
whom he kyew till he arrived pppositc Cooper’s 
door. 

At Cooper’s door was a kniTe - grindej, 
grinding Mrs. Cooper’swsciss^ors as she sUwd by, 
and making sparks at such a Tate as to di^ght 
master Ichabod, who stood, now holding by \m 
mother’s gown and winkings iun^l now clapping 
Lis liaiids in delight. As soon as, Mrs, Coojier 
perceived M, Gaubion at some distance on Ae 
other side of the Street, she pulled her gown fronr# 
tlie child’s grasp, ran in, and instantly returned,' 
followed presently by her husband, who pretended 
to be talking to the knife-grinder, but wa.s evi- 
dently watching the approach of tlie gentleman. 
\Yhen M. Gaubion was near enough toTJe sf- 
luted, Cooper offered him a shy, uncertaift b(^, 
but seemed very ready to speak wbc» the gen- 
tleman crossed over to, ask him if be knew how 
long this hand- bill bad Iieen in circulation. 

“We were just wondering, sir, my wife and 
I, whetlier you had seen it. 1 hope you dqp’t 
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mindo’t, sir ; that is^, I hope you have no reason 
to mind it.’* 

“ AViiy, Cooper, you donol believe this hill ?” 

^ Cooper believed that many people did not 
tfiink what inischicr they were .about in smuLi^- 
glinL,^ The Spitalfields* men had reason enough 
to know tnis but it l/ad hojn so long the cus- 
tom to drive a profitable contraband trade, vvith- 
oul being thought the worse of, that if 'soine 
]>cople di(l it still, it was great wonder ; though 
he niust^jLliink it a sin and a shame. 

lJut. such is not my trade, Cooper; I have 
not smuggled a sjngle piece.” » 

Well^, it is very lucky if yc^zi can say so, sir, 
(pr tliere is nothing the masters and men are so 
jealouu of now. yog. had jivofited by a con- 
trade, you would not have been the only 
person in the present compaury that must take to 
something h'ss phofitahle.” 

The gipsy ^mife-grinder looked up saucily, and 
jjihhered a i^w words of what might, by an acute 
discerner, be d^ected for French ; — such French 
as might be pk*k^d up by means of half an hour’s 
talk with a Guertisey person, four times a year. — 
On being asked how he relished the change from 
making moonlight trips and fighting midnight 
'ilattlcs to tinkering and grinding among the 
al^pde^ of men ; he answered that if his profits 
were smaller thafi they had been, they were 
better than he had expected when he chose this 
neighbourliood for the scene of his operations. 
A few years before, all the knives and scissors 
w^e at the pawnbroker’s; it did not signify 
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wliellier pans aiul kettles were l>at1,er(!(l or jv'liole, 
as there was* nothing to put fnlo them ; and there 
was little cniplo}»!neift in chair-in5nding/ as the 
people |iat on the floor, or ate their crust stjfiulinn-. 
ISow that tl^re w^is smoke in almost every 
chimney, and that little, men, — nodding *to Jeha- 
hod, — were allovved^(^ puW rushen i^eatf to pieces, 
a gipsy’s occupation wasU better one than he had 
once .known it. 

“ Twould he a thcmisand }»ities you should 
have to change your llade, sir,” said ^ Coop(‘r ; 
“ and if, as you say, there is'no truth in what is 

said Jibout.the smuggling. .* ^ l5ut are 

you sure you ajc right in coming abroad this 
evening, sir ? 1 don’t like sii^yiiTg (fisagreeable 

tilings ; but that is bett<jr th^n leaving yow, with-# 
out warning, ib sufler tfiem. From what ^ see 
and hear, — and mj^wife too, — I should be afrjwd 
you might be roughly spoken •tOj ’Tis the bea* 
kindness to all parties to\ccp outrpf sight when 
any are disposed to mischief. — T)(rl know how 
long this has be8n brewing i Wby, no. There 
Kas been whispering, to my kno%^le*lge, for weeks f 
and his four days since my child called us to 
see the boys acting the Frenchman under the 
windows ; and the grown-up folks said some rougli 
wprds then. But I, for one, never saw flie bill 
till this day.” 

Cooper now spoke a fe\^ words to his wife, 
which seemed to dismgiy her much. She pulled 
his arm, twitched his coat, and looked miserable 
while he proceeded to say, 

“ If I might take the liberty of so offering, jsir, 

I 2 
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I wolijd propo*3 to step with you, wherever you 
are going. I would' say ‘ behind* you, but that 
it would not answer the purpose' so well. I am 
pretty ivell known as a sound English njaster s 
man, and ’* 

“ Prefudicc on every ^side !** exclaimed the 
Frenchman, ip liis heart. man evidently 

believes the charge, or part of it, and he olfers 
me liis j)rotection, on the ground that he iskEown 
not to like me and my depngs !’* 

Cooper’s courtesy was fcoolly declined, and M. 
Gaubion. walked on to ascertain elsewhere the 
origin of the caluginy. 

Mr. Cirlver recommended hi^, keeping quiet, 
apd, if there was n^ foundation for the report, it 
♦.vould soon blow ovqr. Tf there was no foun- 
datiew !’* The same doubt appeared bn every hand. 

Just tell mej** asked Gaubk)n, “ why I should 
tkive a contraband- < trade, when I might legally 
import, if 1 clkOSe 

The duty is high enough still, sir, to induce 
touggling in certain favourable cases. I was 
an advocate foi**thd* trade being thrown open ; and 
being so, I am nbw for such a duty as shffii put 
us on a par with your countrymen. I think a 
duty of ^twelve or fifteen per cent, would do this, 
and leave no temptation to cheat us out of our 
market'. I sliould have advised a higher duty 
some time* ago ; bilt smuggling is made easier 
now by so much silk being brought in legally ; 
and I tliink we should be better protected by the 
lower duty than the higher.” 

“rl see,*’ observed the Frenchman, “ that in 
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this case, as in'otlicrs, some of tlTosc who^re llie 
very parties suppo'’ed to be protected are the most 
willing to resijijli ^tlle protection. It is declared 
to be ^ dithcult thing to get a protection repealed ; 
but the (lifl'K*uiiy tfoes not always rest with the 
protected party. 

“ That entirely (^‘pcfids on tlj^^ 5latc of liis 
affairs,’* replied Mr. Cijver. “ If the protection 
leaves him his business in a flourishing state, — 
which seldom happens Ifor many years together, 
— or even permits it toFremain in a st;ite which 
barely justifies its being carrietl on, he niay dread 
soinething.worsc happening hy tlie removal of 
protecting dutie|5 ; but if, for a length of time, his 
trade declines, and the faste# tfie more gove^. 
ment meddles with' if, wi^l quickly leafn, as f 
have ’earned, to preach from the * Urotect 
the people’s pockets, and we shall have as fait a 
chance as we want.* Xlm <hff\culty, sir, aris^ 
from the number of interests iTwxed Uj) in an 
arbitrary sysitem like that of protections. While 
pcoj)le and money arc vvaste^k in spying, anti 
threatening, and punishing, they ought to 

be pfoducing, there wall be many an outcry 
against a change which would deprive them of 
their office, though it would set them freejyr ojio 
much more profitable to the people. Then again, 
if persons have been bribed to pay a new taa by 
the promise of protection, it^s difficult to oblige 
them to go on paying.the tax, and give up the 
bribe, unless they have a mind so to do. Tiiey 
talk uf injustice * and with some reason. Tlie 

1 3 
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long aifid short Of the matter is, that once having 
got into an unnatural system, H costs a world of 
pains anli trouble to get out of it again.” 

“ Th^ only way is to go back to some,, plain 
clear principle, and keep it in ^de^y while loosen- 
ing the entanglements vducli have been twisted 
about it.” 

“When do you find governments willing to do 
thatV” asked Mr. Culver. 

“ In tliis case it woukl be very easy, there 
being one, and but one sure test of the advan- 
tageousness of trade in any article of commerce ; 
— the profit that it yields. If a merchant finds 
it more profitable to sell his 'goqds abroad than 
at, home, he wifi se»'id them abroad, without the 
help of" the governnpent., . IT the contrary, it is 
vvastiipg just so much money to temjit him ♦o deal 
abroad. If less profit is madccby manufacturing 
silks in England ' than by getting them from 
abroad in returti for cottons, whatever is 'Spent 
in supporting the silk manufacture «!8 so much 
ptire loss.” 

“ But you d<f n<5t think that this is actually the 
case with our English silk manufacture V* 

“ I do not ; as I prove by becoming an Eng- 
lish sjlk manufacturer myself. For this very 
reason, I see that there is no need of the protecc 
tiontof government. The interference of govern- 
ment is eifiier hurtful or useless. Foreign goods 
either are or are not cheaper than home-made 
goods. If they are clieaper, it is an injury to 
the buyer to oblige him to purchase at home. 
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If they are no4, there is no ocefasion to^ oblige 
him to purchase at homrf ' He will do so by 
clioice.” 

“ i\ye ; but tlie buyer is the last person con- 
sidered in ^hese lirrangemenls. Ii is haref to 
discover wl\y, if the yi«rchant can supply more 
cheaply than tlio* yianfifacturer,, thft customer 
should be taxed to uphdid the manufacturer. I 
hav« no wish that my customers should be so 
taxed ; for I know that instead of ujdiolding me, 
they will leave me and* buy elsewhere If they 
and I are left free to observe the true rule of in- 
terest,-— to buy in the chca))gst market wc can 
discover, and sojl in the dearest, we shaft find our 
interests agree, be fast friend^, ^nd make cojjpi- 
merce the advantaglecjiis tlyng it was designed 
to be.” 

“ That is, an indirect source of wealth to ^11. 
How can rulers help seeing# 4h^t as nothing h 
produced by commerce, as it is ati*indirect source 
of wealth,— •«. mere exchange of Iquivalents* of 
a lower value which become equivalents of ^ 
liigher value by the exchange ,— *1110 more diredl 
the exchange, the more valuatble it is to both 
parties ? If a portion of the value is to be paid 
to a third party for deranging the term^^f the 
Ikargain, the briskness of exchanges will bfrfm- 
paired in proportion to the diminution of lieir 
profit.” 

“ And while my customers are prevented from 
buying in the cheapest market, I am, by the same 
interference, hindered, — aye prohilyted, selling 
in the dearest. My customers complain thaCmy 
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silks arfj higher priced than those of your coun- 
try ; but give me the’ means of fair com])otition 
with youi! countrymen, and I wilhengnge to get 
a higher ]>rice, — (that is, ^ more commodities in 
exchange,) -^in some parts of the wotld than any 
duchess in London will give me. The price 
would be lo'vver to the buyer, b it higher to me.” 

“ 1 suppose the excuse, for these proteelions 
in the beginning was that the infant manufacture 
might not be hindered byl'lie vast growtii of tlie 
same manufacUirc abroad.^’' Your rulers expected 
that your art would be sooner perfecte.1 if fostured.” 

“ And has it proved so f AV ere we.not, three 
years ago, far inferior to you in goodness of 
oun fabrics ?* And if we are now overtahing you, 
itf it not‘owing to ou^. protection being partly re- 
moved^? Was not any immediate Inijirovament 
mote than counterbalanced by the waste of esta- 
blishing and uplioWing an artificial system, of 
diverting capital from its natural channels^ and 
of feeding, or'’ half feeding the mis«>rahle thou- 
siinds who were beggared and starving undijr the 
fluctuations wlrich*^ our impolicy had caused ? — 
The businesses which have been tlie most care- 
fully protected, — ^the Wist India trade, agricul- 
ture, ^d till lately, the silk trade, — may liave 
been very profitable for a short period, hut they 
havtt sutfered more from fluctuations, have caused 
more natio'iial wasted and more misery to whole 
classes of people than any that have been Jess 
interfered with. The cotton trade is the one to 
which we owe the power o£ sustaining our 
unei^ualled national burdens, subsistence for 
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1,400,000 of oAr population, and* incalculable ad- 
vantages of exchange with doUntries in many lati- 
tudes ; and tlie -cotton manufnetufe has been left 
unprotected fromVhe wry’ beginning.” 

“ Your ribfeon wtiavers of'Coventry do not, how- 
ever, appciir disposed {ogtake cave (Jf tlfein selves. 
How joud are theii cjpniplaints of ^dislfess !’* 

“ And the distress is* real : but* it belongs to 
thei)ld system, and it would have been nordis- 
tress only, but annihiIa|ion, if the introduction of 
the new system had beeil long delayed. Coventry 
once holieveck herself destinSl to supply ^he whole 
world with ribbons. Then slie made the sad dis- 
covery that sli^ must be content with fhe home 
market ; and now that this t^so faift, Coven^y 
complains of the government, instead of bestirs 
ring herself. While our cotten men ha^^been 
bright and brisk, jlepending on their own ejKir- 
tions, Coventry has bee\;r ^*2^^ lazy, depenck- 
ing oy the prohibitive system. Oge of her looms 
prepares fivg times less riubons, tvith an eqiial 
amountof manul!l labour, as yo^ improved Frcnc4i 
loom ; and she is reasonabl^ciwugh to expect 
that the world shall buy her ribbons instead of 
those of her rivals, if our government can but be 
brought to order the world so to do.*’ 

“ Her manufacture would plainly hav^eSjrflbd 
outright, if the government had not set lier^rce 
to improve.’* 

“ To he sure it WQyld ; and it is not over- 
gracious in Coventry to take this act of justice, 
— tardy though h be, — as an injury. Coventry 
and old governments have been in tEe wrong to- 
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gether., Let the miscliief tliat results be made 
a lesson to all by referring it to its true cause ; 
and then 'there may be a chance of such an in- 
crease o prosperity as may^remove all disj)osition 
to recrimination. 

“ This is exactly what I. have long wished to 
behold in rny own country,” observed the French- 
man. “ Protection has done little less mischief 
therb than here ; but unhap])ily this is a case in 
which countries are as u^jwilling to take prece- 
dence as court ladies are \ j yield it. Each coun- 
try refuses to ' be first. All cry, ‘ JVe will wait 
till others repeal their prohibitive systems ; as if 
every new channel of exchange opened were not 
a good.** 

“ And as if commerce consisted of arbitrary 
gifts, jind not of an exchange of ' eqnivajpnts,” 
replied Culver. “ It may b^ a vexation and 
disadvantage to us,.jf you take no hardware and 
cottons from ufj ; but that is no reason wliy we 
should not provide ourselves with yopr claret and 
brandy ; as, if yo\i cannot receive our liardware 
and cottons, you ‘/ill take something else. If 
you will take nothing of ours, you can stlII us 
nothing of yours, and the injury is as great to 
you as to us. But we should punish ourselves 
udi* ,-.^:ssarily, if we refused your brandies because 
yoit refuse our scissors and knives. It is saying, 
‘ Because \ve cannot sell cottons, neither will vve 
sell woollens. It is being like the cross child 
who sobs, ‘ You won’t let me have custard, so I 
won't have any dinner at all.” If governments 
will^only, as I said before, let the people's purses 
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iJono, otlicy p^overnments necessarily do the 
fcanie. If yonr French government lets your 
]R‘o)»le ])uy eoltops in*the elioapestmarfiet,— that 
is, li( 4 re, — our govenftnent cannot , prevent our 
g(Hting our clgiret'^in exchange in the cheapest 
niarliot, — that is, af lldrdeaux. A much more 
comrwrtahle and j^o^italtle method tolboth parties 
than doing without cotton and claret, or p^ing 
more i’or making them at home than they are 
wortli.” 

‘‘ How is it,” M. Ga'ibion,now inquired, “ that 
holding the lifimc doctrine Vv^jth myself '.as to the 
]>riiu i])lc oi' trade at large, you can yet J)e jealous 
of ni(! because I arA a foreigner? Ijise the word 
‘ jealous’ as not too strong; for surely, Mr. 
C’uiver, your receptiot^ oC me was bAt halA- 
amicable.” 

]\Ir. Culver’s manner immediately cooled a? he 
observed that there was 4nu(dl room left yet f(Jr 
im fail dealing much encourageAncnt to under- 
hand schemes. He kept himself Aear of acdUs- 
ing any man, \^iile matters were in doubt; paf- 
licudarly a gentleman with^MuJhi he had^.^the 
hoiioiA: of only a slight acquaintance ; but the 
duty was undeniably still high enough to tempt 
to a contraband trade. It was unque ^iapalj le 
tiiat smuggling was still carried on, and. tiTffow- 
ever small an extent, still to the injury of«the 
liome manufacturer ; and he,*being a hRme manu- 
facturer, must wish to «have the offence brought 
liome to the right person. No man could desire 
more earnestly titan he did that suqh an offence 
should be precluded by good management ; Jbut, 
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till it v^as so, dll who hoped foi^ his friendship 
must clear themselves from the charge of taking 
his mcaii^ of suusistcnce froih pnder him. 

“ Bui how am 1 to eleJir myself?” asked M. 
Gaubion. This is what I chines t6 ask of you ; 
and but how you advised- me to keep quiet. J 
am not to 'clear myself;^ but / am not to have 
your friendslnp till I have cleared myself. — I 
must, I wili clear myself, Mr. Culver ; and 'you 
shall tell me bow. Will Vn oath do it T* 

Mr. Cylver^ drily ^replit^d that he required no 
oatli. * ^ 0 

“ You ! no. 1 \vould not offer my oath to a 
private individual who would'no^ take my word. 

must be to somo official person. Tell me, Mr. 
Culver,* will an oath ,do '/’* 

Mp Culver believed that oaths w^ere suc^ com- 
meyn things in commercial and Custom-house 
affairs that they were not thought much of. 

‘‘ True indeed 1” exclaimed the Frenchman ; 
“ and alas f(?r those who set up caths against 
the plain and acki’‘nwledged interests of nations, 
Masses and indtvib^i’als i liow shall the sin cf 
tempting to perj'dry be wiped from their ^souls ? 
If my oath will not avail, to what species of proof 
shall J[ ^resort V* 

^ hohe, till there is a distinct cliarge brought 
aga^nst^you, fortified by particulars. It is your 
interest to’^keep quiel.” 

“ I will not stay to receive this advice of yours 
a third time,*' replied M. Gaubion. I wdll go 
for advice tp^one who is not jealous of me ; and 
if such an one I cannot find, I will, stranger as 
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I am, act without counsel, witlfout aid jigainst 
iny enemies. I may be compelled to return 
whence I came, bftt .1 will not go tilt 1 have 
justifie^d myself for my«coiintry’s sake.*' 

He Vent »ut hastily, leafing Mr. xJulver in no 
very j:>leasant mood,«iy the conflict belw'ccn his 
liberal principles awJ Jns f etty persona? jealousies. 
He hummed a tunc as liti took up the obnoxious 
handbill, whistled as he laid it down again, and 
ended with frowning bfjCause itw’as a close even- 
ing, and flinging his pin into a cornej: because 
he made a blc^t on beginning to write. 

M. Gaul^ion found nothing in the streets as he 
pursued his wjy home to make hihi desire 
Cooper’s escort. They were^rc^iai^ably quigt, 
and he supjiosed that ^he weavers had nesorted 
to their gardetis for their evening amusemgiit, or 
had gone to rest iij preparation tor the early 4oil 
of the next day. When, he, •was within a lev# 
hundred yards of his own house, agwever, a hum 
came upon |jis ear, like the murmuf of a muki- 
tude of voices af a distance, ^fter listening lof 
a moment, and satisfying hi\p»:?lf»that the criesf 
which singled with the hum mast proceed from 
some unusual cause, he ran forward, trying to 
resist the persuasion that all this must have some 
connexion with himself, and to decide lth1fi»Mr>j e 
had probably broken out somewhere in Jiis 
neighbourhood. 

It was now dusk. , ^ few lamps showed a 
flame uncongenial with the prevailing light, and 
the lamp-lighter was seen, now flitti^ from post 
to post with his ladder on his shoulder, and ^ow 
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pimsincy for an instant, with his fciot on the lowest 
rung, to listen. A lamp-ligl^er was a safe per- 
son ofSvlioin to make in(|uir5% M, Gaubion 
thought ; — one who had no interest in commercial 
squabbles, kud would not bett ay him on account 
of his fureigni speech. Of him', therefore, the 
Frenchmah iiviuirecl vvbit vyas going on ; but tlie 
man could o/fer only conjecture. He had not 
yet‘ lighted the lamps in that direction, and he 
dill not think he should ^i^arry his lantern much 
further l^l he knew whether they had not fire 
enough and too much already. , M. Gaubion 
])assed on for belter satisfaction ; and as he 
til read ed his way among the loiterers, runners, 
apd gazers,' who b^gan to thicken as he proceeded, 
he longed for an English, tongue for one minute, 
that ,he might learn that which 'every one else 
seemed now to know. He wjas glad to perceive 
•u woman’s head emerge from a vault, and gaze 
slowly round,, as if at a loss to account (or the 
bi^tle. He Vook his stand for a i^inute within 
•hearing of the iijauiry which he'lioped she would 
imake. ^ 

“ Why, I say^tliere !*' cried she presently, is 
there a fire 

The runner applied to shook his head, and 

ptesSiTom 

You, there ! Can you tell me what it is if 
it’s not a Afire ?” 

The boy snapped his fingers at her, and ran on. 

“ What, are ye all running after you don’t 
know what ? What is it, I say V* 

** Come and see, if you can’t ask civilly. 
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c^rowled ar^ ole? man, making liis way on Jiis two 
sticks as fast as lie could. 

What care 1 wliat’s the master ?” 'muttered 
the weynan, turning to descend once more ijito 
the vault. 

“ O, ask this p&rec^i !^’ cried !IVI. Gaubion. 
“ lleJooks as if ht -aoulfl and wowjd fell us.” 

“ Ask him yourself, can't ye, instead of watch- 
ing and listening to what 1 may say. If you have 
nothing better to do ftian that, you might go 
and see for yourself, 1 IliinkJ* 

As he turrred to go away, the lady conelcscended 
to make o»e more effort to satisfy her (;urio8ity. 

“ It is som#th?hg about the Frenchman, I 
don't know exactly what,” was 4he rejily. “ Sonie- 
thing about his having^^muggled goods vfhilc h6 
proton '^ed to weave them. They are lool^g^for 
him, to give liimihree groans, or a ride, or a 
ducking, or something oi tho%o»t.” 

“ lierhaps they won’t ha. e to look very long 
if they coma ta the right place,” observed the 
woman, with an ill-natured-laugh towards JVf 
Gaubion, who did not stay to^ffeaf more. When 
he arnt^ed at the end of his o\\^n street, his first 
impression was that all was quiet, and the place 
empty ; but a moment convinced him 
dark mass extending up and down from HtS'^Cwn 
house, which he had taken for shadow, w'a« in 
reality a crowd. The occasional mov?mcnt of a 
woman with a white oop, or an apron over her 
liead, showed him what the picture really was ; 
and this was the only stir seen for ail’hile. 

“ O dear ! sir, O sir, is it you ? Let moad- 

K 2 
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vise yo^3 to turn back/* said a reipectable body 
who stood at her shop-door, and instantly knew 
M. Gaublon. It is as much as your life is 
woiptli, sir, to go near. There ! here romes 
somebody out of the crowd, d,eclare ! Bless 
you, sir, do Utke care cf yourself!” and she 
step})ed backwards, and %uf the door full in the 
gentleman’s face. 

“ You take good care of yourself, at least,” 
thought the persecuted nSiU to himself. “ You 
arc afraid eve^ to ask me^o shelter myself with 
you from this storm. But you need not have 
feared. )[ must first learn how my sisters are.” 

Tills was^ done by boldly pushing through a 
crowded ihofoughficre into the back row, stepping 
6Ver a faling or two,rtakinghhe liberty of cross- 
ing tw.'^ or three gardens, dispersing a few broods 
of chickens by the way, climbirga wall, crawling 
along the roof of aft'outhouse, where the pigeons 
wondered at the new companion who had come 
amhng them, and finally taking a vigorous leap 
just by bis own ba"^:-door. No hiue and cry dis- 
turbed these mdnoe.i”;res. There was less danger 
of Ibis than there would have been in the dead of 
night. All eyes were more securely absent than 
if Ihdsr Jbad been closed in sleep, for they were 
occupied with what was passing in front of thrz 
houLe. 

“ Merc)P on us ! here^ they come in from be- 
hind !’* cried the terrified kitchen damsels as their 
master burst open the back-door, “ God save 
us! it’s my. master himself, ard he’ll be mur- 
dered. O, sir, why did not you stay away ?” 
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“ Fasten uf) that door/’ said the p^cT^tlcman. 

As one got in that waj^, 'more might. Lock 
and bolt it. — Wl^efe is your misfress ; Und Miss 
A(lel(^ wliere is she ?’^ 

“ Upstaii^,^aiui*tovvard5$ the front,' sir ; anJ do 
you know, Mademoist;We has btfin' to the lower 
Avin(U)ws, behavi»g^ as**brave as, a *genoral; so 
miserable about you, lyr, all the time. She went 
down to tell tlie peojde that you were not here ; 
but she has been in svfch a terror every moment, 
lest you should conic dhd thrust y(jurs(ilf into the 
midst of it. We liave been tliinkmg of all ways 
to get somcbofly out to give; you warning ; hut 
there was nolx^^ly but us women. Mariemoiselle 
wished to have gone herself* ; *but, b(‘.si(ies ^lat 
we could not think oYsyich lathing, she vvrffe want^rl 
to amuse the*people with observing her^s she 
says. So she k«t*ps about^ the front vvindTiws. 
We think some Indp wilk-be*hcrc soon, to do awity 
wdtli^lielr idea of waylaying ydi* ; but my mis- 
tress is in« mortal terror, though she is alfove 
showing it to tTie wretches nwthout." 

“ Well, tell her that I am^ffe the liouse — 

“ And upstairs, sir ? You t'fiil go upstairs out 
of sight 

“ Willingly: into the loft, if it wiU make my 
sisters any easier. But do not go ay if yOtf had 
a piece of news to tell her. Let it drop quietly, 
that the people may not fin3 out that^she is hear- 
ing anything particulRy.^' 

The maid performed her office with some pru- 
dence, and brought back a message that Made- 
moiselle dared not come to speak to him •yet ; 
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but tlial. if he 'would go into the back attic, 
AclMe should visit hiirf presently vvitli ' some re- 
freshment. 

With liecp disgust at bekig compelled thus to 
skulk on lift own p'remises,^ the •' gentleman 
ascended to tlie top of the bouse, and venturing 
to take a l/rusb from lAs qwii chamber he 
passed, was occupied in ^rushing his coat when 
his younger sister appeared. She nearly let -fall 
the tray she was carrying, ks she cried, 

“ They have had hold Iff you, after all, I*do 
believe !” . 

“ What! becau^.e I look a strange figure? 
No, my dear. This dust is fromithe wall I had 
to get over, and fliete cobwebs from the top of 
the outhViuse.’’ , * 

“ IIpw horrid ! But the first thing I pm to 

tell you is What.are you listening to ? Yes, 

it*is ! It is a baivl. » 'There are soldiers or some- 
body coming at last. We thought they Kever 
woirid. We tnought nobo<ly would help us. — 
Stay ! where are you going ? Into the front 
room? O, yoifmij^'iiot ! Indeed, indeed you* 
must not go there*!” And Adele hung her Vhole 
weight upon her brother’s arm, and screamed. 

hush! you silly child,’* he said. 
“ (JJPi^creAm may do more harm than anything 
I m##an lo venture. I will only peep from the 
corner of tlfe blind to see what is coming ; that 
is all.” 

Adele sobbed with terror as her brother per- 
formed the projected feat. 

Ah, there is some protection coming for us. 
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I suppose, by^the crowd making way. And yet 
the people do npt look I'rlglitened. Nobody 
moves oil’. IVhisicI what vvreftlicd nftisic ! It 
cannqt possibly belong to a regiment. •A drum 
and two fifes. Wliat is It that tlfby are play- 
ing, Adelc 

Atiele sobbed •oi^t iftat it Wfts file “ Dead 
March in Saul,” slie betieved. 

Ah ! so it is ! Now, my dear, come Tiere 
Do look ! It will nAke you laugh, instead of 
ci^ng. Wliat is all t’Ais about, dpyop think V* 

“ U’hai a t^idiculous figure !” exclainr^d Adele, 
laughing. « “ How can growp-up men play with 
such a tiling * 

“ It is meant for me, Dc^ndt you see ?” 

“ But you do nol; ¥^ear ^powder, nor* a lon^ 
pigtail, all down your back : and you do ^t stick 
out your elbows i%that ridiculous way.” 

“ Some people thinks iha^ all Frenchmen tto 
so; %nd many in this cro’td — itiest of them, ^ 
believe — haire never seen me. Btft you will per- 
ceive presently^ow they W'oitld treat me, if th5y 
could get hold of me.'’ ^ * 

M.^aubion being more inclined to observe in 
deep silence what was going on than to proffer 
any further explanations, left his sister tc^dii^pover 
for herself that there was a cord j^round t^lCYieck 
of the effigy, that the piece of wood over^its head 
was meant for a gibbet an*d that a double death 
was to he typified by italTate, preparations being 
already in progress for a fire in the midst of the 
crowd. 

There was scarcely wood enough collected to 
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broil tl^e effip^y tlioroughly, and further contribu- 
tions were speedily brought in , from all quarters, 
as soon 'as the' want was made ‘known. Men 
from the neighbourhood* brought old Ipniber 
which their vVives had "pointed^ out as being to be 
spared, juads brought piles* and faggots, no one 
knew wherice. , Tiie vA?y e^k’ldren secnigd to 
catch the spirit, casting from their little hands 
such bits of paper and of shavings as they could 
pick up. One poor littlb fellow, however, was 
less jiatrigtic ^tlian his companions, fie crie<l 
bitterly at seeing his wheelbarrow sacrificed, and 
pulled his merciless father^s coat till lubox on the 
ear struck liim dumb and tem'le%s. It was true 
tin;;, barrow vvas witAjout a wheel, had lost a leg, 
aRid presented only one shaft ; but still it was his 
barrov^. and liad been used to the last fj[>,r pur- 
posfes much more congenial to»dhe child’s tastes 
than roasting a Frei^hman. — M. Gaubion inter- 
nally blessed tbaS child, — not for an instant sup- 
posing that anything but attachment to his bar- 
rbw vvas the cause.id' his resistaiice, — but loving 
him for being the {>’nly one unwilling to feed the 
insulting fire. 

“ The very children,” thought he, “ that have 
smiletl ^;id nodded at me, when I stejjped out of 
the^^y of ^heir marbles, and come confidently 
to wte when their kites have fallen over my wall, 
are at thishnoment tauglit to mock and hate me, 
they know not why. TKat boy who is pinning 
the effigy’s name — Mounseer Go-be-hung — on 
its back, waa^faught to write by my order. There 
goes»my green wicket! — its liinges, and into 
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the lieap Tiie lads that piillfed it down have 
often passed through it with my work under their 
arms, and my*n|oiley* in their jlhckets.i— O, you 
fiend, of a woman ! Do you put shavifigs into 
your infants hancJ^ that it* too may have a share 
in the ipliospitality oC your country ? * May that 
infan, t Jive to sul:«ifit uj^on my r^souVces, and to 
make you thank heavep that the Frenchman came 
among you ! — Ah ! you are all calling for fire. 
By heavens, I believ^you will get none ! Yon- 
d^housewife shakes her head ; and jn the next 
house they lire raking out the fire/ There is not 
a candle Ui be seen through \ window, tlie whole 
length of the s^eet. Can it be that my neigh- 
bours feel for me ? Alas ! hisr^ is X lighted glip 
of wood procured af last ! pravo ! good nvoma» ! 
brave^omai? ! to empty your pot ox beer upon it ! 
Who is that theyiave laid hands on there ?**The 
lamp-lighter; the same* that 1 spoke to. He 
shoujd not have brought hi*" lantern ! They wil^ 
take it from him. Not they ! dasli^it goes agawnst 
the •wall; and what a yell ^ its fragments fly! 
J have friends, I see ; but th^ atre of those who. 
have ’liothing to do with silk-Weaving ; of those 
who owe nothing to me, instead of those whom I 
have benefited. Well; I will not blarqp the 
people, but the discipline of jealou^ 1rtP*wliich 
they have been brought up. — Here is fifh atjast ! 
I will not seek to knovv wfio gave ilt God for- 
give him 

i,' It was enough to madden the most gentle who 
was interested iu the case, to see j^ow the efhgy 
was treated in the fire poked with pitch-fcrks, 
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made to, dance ujton the gibbet, to fold its hands, 
to turn its labelled bafck, and nod to the ladies 
who were"* suppo'aed to be peeping from some 
corner of the windows. SO searching a glance 
traversed the‘ whole frtint of l^ie house from a 
thousand upturnsd and gkarming faces, that M. 
Gaubion felt'it pecessaryto \vitbdraw, and fQrego 
the rest of the irritating sight. He could not go 
out of hearing of his new name, — Mounsccr Go- 
be-hung, — shouted in the^ntervals between the 
groans with vvhich the flanling of the last tath^i-s 
of the effigy was hailed ; but the presence of his 
sister made him calip.' He could not agree in the 
conviction of the housemaid, tiiatjie would be a 
pro;ligiou8 favouritedvith the people in a few days; 
like a mgfster in whose family she had once lived, 
who w^ burned in effigy one week, and th^.next, 
received amidst the touching,^)f hats wherever 
hfc W’ent, the question about wages between him 
and his men having been settled in the interval. 
M. Gaubion dill not stand so good a* chance for 
popularity ; — in thejS^st place, because he was a 
►fdreignerj andMnHhe nexj;, because whatever, 
evils the people wfcre suffering from the specula- 
tion and overtrading of their masters, could not 
be reipedied jsto speedily as a dispute about wages 
could be ter(iporarily settled. As for dissociating 
foreigners in the minds of the people, from their 
hard3hips,“^that was hkely to be as much a work 
of time as the removal ^ .the hardships them- 
selves. 

Before the $rowd had quite ended their grim 
pastime, the expected interruption happened. 
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An alarm of tlie approach of the-authorities spread 
from a cchisidVr^bie distance, and all dispersed 
Ijitlicr and thither, leaving it -40 th&^ winds to 
j>lay with the smoulierihg embers, and to the 
gazers from the ,surrourAling windows to Watch, 
the last little' puff« of^ smoke, -as Hliey wandered 
into tlie upper a;r.— A* thundering 'rap brought 
down M. Gaubion, giave and s^iff, followed by 
his. sisters, grave and pale, to open the' door 
which the servants coiiild not be induced to unlock 
and unbar. 

Wlien evarything had been a'seertg-ined from 
the inhabj^tants of the housh which could be told 
by the young j^dias and the tfembling,*loquacious 
servants (at length persuade^J iiD l(Jbk their pro- 
tectors in the face, jnstead of peeping at tnarti 
over the bafiisters) a!>out*the circumstances of 
the ridt, and fron^their master about its Opposed 
causes, the magistrate d^payted^ with the persoias 
he brought with him, except constable wb'^ 
was ieft to ^uard the house." and amiessenger Avho 
seejned to conife on other business. 

He shortly explained hjs^ermnd. Taking 
news^per from his pocket, li'o pointed out that 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the whole 
Board of Customs, were charged with being cog- 
nizant of the fact of the foreigner’ll Sfibu^gling 
{ransactions, and parties to his scheme for ruyfiing 
the trade of his neighbours^ So grzwe a charge 
rendered it necessary^fj^ his Majesty's govern- 
ment to sift the matter to the bottom, and to 
ascertain the real state of the case with regard to 
the Frenchman, as well as to prov^their owd 
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nocence. It was possible that inccgularities on 
ihe part of a mcrcatftile firm^’ght have been 
connived ‘at by fjomc of the inferior servants of 
the Customs Board ; and l^iougli it was far from 
being the intention of -the Boaffd to impute such 
irregularities to <M. Gaulv.qp,dt was desir^ible that 
be should, ‘if possible, put it rfn their povyer to 
acquit him wh(jlly of the 'charge. 

“ 'I'hankfully, — most thankfully will I do so,” 
was his reply. “ How shall wc commence the 
proceeding?” 

“ By your accompanying me wiAh the Ibast 
possible delay to the Treasury, wher^, your ac- 
cusers will meet you.” 

“I am rbady^a^this instant. Let us go.— 
But whait kind of proof will be required ? Is it 
necessary to prepare ‘my proofs, or* will a clear 
head and an honest heart sufficp,for my defence T* 

The messenger had no orders but to bring the 
gentleman himself. It was too late this evening ; 
but<he would \f ait upon him the next .morning, to 
guide him into the presence of hik accusers. 

. ^ This arrangement cpmpletely restored M. Gau ^ 
bion’s spirits. His' sister was somewhat fluttered 
by the idea of such an examination as he was to 
unde^o; but assented to its being the thing of 
all otSfeiS ifow to be desired. Adele could not 
be t^lkeid out of the idea that her brother was 
going to be tried, vind that something very 
dreadful must happen, S5^e cried herself to sleep, 
to be awakened by visions of the effigy dancing 
in the flames. Her brother lost even the op- 
pressive sense of being the oSject of popular 
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hatred in his eatisfaction at being allowed an 
opportunity of^ji^stifying lifmself, and sfept un- 
disturbed by tlie ghposts of the ^ents (ff the by- 
gone day. 


Chai^er VI. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

WiiiLE Mademoiselle was striving to employ 
herself diligently the next Dooming, during her 
brother’s absence, three quarters of her acquaint- 
ance came to condole, or to^eflquffe, or to ^se 
any pretence which Vnight enable them to satisfy 
their (juriositj’. Of the remaining fourth part, 
some had the ku^c^ness to stay at holne,* and 
. content themselves witlf a jaiepsage of enquiry 
how the family found thenji^elves^fter the alan.^ 
of thi laste yening ; while others contented thtm- 
sel\^s with rerlTaining at hypie, and not sending, 
dropping a hint at the hydakfast-table that it 
would* be time enough to t^e notice of past 
events when it should appear whether the Gau- 
bions could clear themselves, and what would be 
^bought of them henceforward, Mr!»C?«iiver left 
no orders, before he went out, as to •wh|)t his 
young people were to do ; ^nd when the question 
was proposed by the^i^ves, there was a differ- 
ence of opinion. Nurse believed that foreigners 
were a bad set altogether, and that it would be 
better to have nothing more to ffo with ^ny of 
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them. Charlotte thought it would look rather 
odd to break ofl‘ intercourse soir suddenly ; and 
Lucy oir^iVed to' vouch for j/oor Adele’s having 
done nothing very bad about smuggling, however 
the case might stand with her Vrothen Tlie girls 
agreed tlutt it* might be a kindness to tiike Aelele 
for the dayt and even nCirse- w/is open to the ar- 
gument that i\; would very pleasant to bear 
the whole story of the riot from the very best 
.autliority. The debate cikled in nurse and Lucy 
-Lucy as being Adele’t» special companiqn* — 
setting air to bring her back with them an 
object less easy of accomplishment than they had 
imagined. 

Ileing scdl fot speak to them in the hall, 
A'dele a5)peared, to urge their proceeding to the 
dining-room. 

“ Every body is there/* s^’d she, “ and you 
will hear all about it, if you will come in. ^ The 
room is almost Tull ; but you know most of the 
pec^3le. We iiever thought of so many coming 
at’ once, but it woujd not do ndt to see them ; 
it would make think there is more the mat- 
ter than there really is ; and I am sure tkey all 
mean to be very kind. Do come in.** 

In^answ^ to the suggestion that they could 
hear et^ry.' thing much more comfortably from 
her m Devonshire-square, the little French girl 
positively declined leaving home this day. She 
gave so many good rea^S for her resolve, that 
there was nothing for it but following her into 
the parlour, if they wished to carry home any 
tidings. 
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“ Such g, pitrv, to be sure,” Mrs. Pigfyns was 
saying, “ when yon had ]lainte(l and made all 
nice so lately. It js but a month, s^harccl/ a month, 
1 thinjt, Betsy, since \ got a daub of gT(?en ])aint 
on my cloak j[all%ny owd carelessness, ma’am 

I’m sure ^ don’t ihean ) ftom /our green 

wick(^, and now it is pulled dowii adTi burned to 
ashes! and the srnoke^*! see, has* blackene^l thflP 
corftice ; so lately as it was painted! We just 
looked up before we knocked at the door, to find 
wTiA^her the front of Jie house any-how 

different ; affd then Betsy pointed out to me that 
the cornic« was blackened.” 

“ And so brwtat it was of the ^op*le. Made- 
moiselle,” observed Miss Hai^e^, ‘^to make j^ou 
light the pile that wag to turn your brcflhcr. •! 
wondef how you ever did it, — onlyth^ I sup- 
pose you could n#t help yourself.” 

O, that is quite a i^istake,.” replied Made^ 
moiselle, smiling. “ They askeUms for fire, and 
we told them qpr fires were out ; fliaC was alF.’^ 

‘^•Well, to be sure!” »cried Miss Harvey, 
looking at her sister, “ w# #,er^ told that they< 
draggM you among them, ancT made you set tho 
bonfire alight with a torch, and that you cried 
out loud, ‘ My hand but not my herjrt foments.’ 
So this is not true ?” 

Mademoiselle shook her Jiead. 

“ Then it may not ^true either — It is better 
to ask at once,” said *tlTe lady, in answer to her 
sister’s wink and frown, “it may not be true 
either that M. ^aubion was haiylcuffed when 
he was fetched away to the Treasury.” 

L 2 
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“ W|?at is that?” asked Mademoiselle, whose 
ear did not happen ta have ever >»een met by the 
word .* handcuffed.’ 

5y gesture, as well as explanation, the sense 
’ was made known to her ; and ehen her laugh had 
as much oi* indignation as of mirth in it. 

“ You migh^ have supposed that was false 
withQpt asking,” said' the younger Miss Harvey 
to her sister. “ As it was not true that M. Gau- 
bion had his right arm broken, and that Miss 
Adele lay wiilv?ut hopes c£ recovery ” 

“ I!” exclaimed Adele; “ they did nothing 
to me ; they never .thought about me at all.” 

“ So I find, my dear ; but that is the way 
people will talk.” 

“ Now, Mademoisplle,’.?^ observed good, kind 
Mr. Be,\son, “ if you are quite sure that either 
my wife nor I can do any thing for you, I had 
better be going, Jnotead of helping to fill your 
room when ywf cannot possibly be much dis- 
posed for entertaining company. You are very 
right, my dear, — quUe right to open your doors, 
and let people see noiv little is to be seen ; but 
there is no need for me to trouble you any hunger. 
When you wish to see my wife, just send across 
to teU he;* and make any use you like of me. 
Good nibrning, ladies.” 

More visitors came in, and Mademoiselle had 
again to begin the ten-t^es-repeated tale. 

“ And winch window was it you first looked 
out of, ma’am ? The first story, did you say ? 

We were told the lower ” 

“ It is certainly a hackney-coach, Adele,” cried 
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Mademois>elle*!^ho had starred from hot* seat in 
the midst of ffluit^vvliicli was siyd to li(;r ; 

“it is a hackney«coaq}i with two gentleiijen in it.**^ 
A\kI without ceremony the tw(>^ young ladies 
ran out of* tiie ?opin, closing djjor behim^T 
them, *ahd leaviim^ ihhi!* visitors to |^)ok wonder- 
ing ^nd wdse upoA oach othert* Miss IJarvev 
stcj)ped to the window in time to see the ttniinis 
of the coach alight, ^§hi8pering to her sister that 
JJJadenioiselle had not absolutely defied the story 
of iie handculTs, after"all. • • • 

Free in respect of the J^iands, hoWever, and 
apparently light of heart, the*gentl('mjMi alighted, 
nodding to his*sisters, but not gnte»ing the Jiouse 
till his slow-paced com pan i(i?i was reac^to^)re- 
cede him. jhe coaeft wa» not disej^arged ; tlie 
ladie^•did not at once re-enter the ro#m,* and 
the second persoh* was certainly not a gentlemap; 
but it was impossible *to Suppose that matters 
wert| going wrong, while M. GSnbipn wor^ ' 3 
cheerful arac*. Tlius decided tlie observers^in 
the* dining-room. ^ 

“ it all over ?»- all tl'eTl.ovcr?’* whispered^ 
Mademoiselle, on meeting her brother. 

“ All brought to an issue which cannot fail,** 
he replied. “ They will have my bov/kt^ aAd my 
t)Ooks are the best witnesses I coiJld^ bring, — 
eloquent, silent witnesses •f my inni^ence.^ 

“ They do not beli^ you then V* 

“ The Board of Customs does, I am confident; 
but they cannot refuse to go to the bottom of the 
matter, now th^y have begun, anc^ it is very well 
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for me «ihat it should be so ; bu^*I ci^nnot stay 

now ; J n^ust not keep tlie officbr Witing *’ 

“ The, officer I” 

“ Yes; I ^sked for him. Do pot lo6k so 
frightened ; I requested that lie might come with 
me, that I might not be “suspected of leaving 
some of my h'joks behind, oV destroying any 
papert. I did propose seeding to you for the 
books ; but I thought you^ might, in your hurry, 
omit somcthijjg.” 

“ 1 am glad*’you CAme^ yourself.’’ , 

“ So am I, as it will satisfy you that the affair 
must end well. Ngw that they have brought me 
to the proof, am safe.” 

Madernoiselle could not deny this; yet the 
thought of an officer ^oeing on the premises cast 
a shade*- over her face as she returned to her 
visitors. 

One of the laches proffered the consoling con- 
sideyation that^* if the worst came to the Worst, 
li'm punishment would be nothing in comparison 
with what many gen'll emen had undergone "for 
Ireason, and such^things. *'She supposed^ fine* 
would be all ; and it could not be very difficult 
for M. Gaubion to pay a fine; and if there 

should l^fja^hort imprisonment added 

“ I thought I had exjdained, madam, that there 
is no^'^danger of any kind of punishment ; there 
is not even a prosecuti^ ; and, if there were, 
my brother has clear proof to bring forward of 
the falsehood of the charge. My concern is 
only on account of its being imagined that he 
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could be sd fafe, so treacherous, as to cctne and 
seem to rely oi^ilie (^ospitalily of^ forei(fn*natioii, 
for the very jmrjxJse oi injuring their tra(Je. Let 
liis a(*quittaj he as lionoigrahle as,, possible, -•~as 
honourable as*it wilj be^ — still we can .never for-^ 
get that he has been slispectcd ot thi| despicable 
olTenffe against the ^oci^ty he liv^s in.’* 

j\s all was now km)wn that could be known 
within the limits of a 4ecent visit, one after ano- 
tW'r of the visitors c|xo])ped away^ those who 
lingiired in ^he street* agrcfcing \fith •those who 
overtook, ^that IVJademoiseHe was a vfery. sweet 
creature, certainly^ and probably perfectly de- 
lightful in her native society ;,buli that she was 
rather high-flown for tliis sober country^ 

Mademoiselle had ifced ^f all her Jiigh-flown 
thoughts to sustain her this day. Heirbi;pther 
did not come honTe to dinn^ nor appear at tea- 
time, *nor arrive before flie last pioment to whicli 
Adelj; wa^^permitted to sit up, i^ hppes of^ fe'J 
customary ev(?ning blessing. A little while b^e* 
fore midnight he return??d^ ]aj;jguid, — whether 
only 41 body, or liketrise depressed in spirits, hi^ 
sister could not at first discover. He solemnly 
assured her that all was going on well ; that liis 
books had been minutely examined, «j|d ^very 
transaction found to be regular, and ivfcery state- 
ment correct. The declaration of tl*e amoffnt of 
his stock was found ^ be consistent with the 
number of weavers whose English names stood 
in his books; -and the work declared to be now, 
in their hands {allied with the uivfulfilled orders 
which were registered. Yet all was not ovftr ; it 
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remain^l to send round to the hoi^Ses hich were 
set down as the ,abodbs of liisHv^^avcrs, in order 
to discover whether tliose^ wearers really lived 
ther/ 3 , and weje actually employc'd on the- work 
'declared to bg in their looms/ This was to be 
done to-mo^fow* and wh6it it should liave turned 
out favourably/for the ftyeil^mbr, it was di^ieult 
lb coficeive of any further pretence being found 
for doubting his word, or persecuting him as an 
enemy. 

Yet Mademwselle .was certain that her brother 
was dejec'Led — that his confidence was impaired ; 
and shetejd him so.* He admitted it, add ascribed 
the change ip hi,s spirits to llie ^iteration wliich 
hadu taken place in tiie relative feelings of himself 
and his accusers. V/hiWit was m^jrely that he 
was Qotf esteemed by them, his consciousticss of 
innocence was sufficient to bVar him up. But 
he had, since morni'hg, seen so much jealousy, 
heard so much/ cavilling, witnessed such u/nvvil- 
Bngness to relincpiish each change, and such 
extraordinary ingenu% in imagining nietho(fs of 
Yraud which might jlossibly have been put in' 
practice by him, tkat he felt he could no longer 
respect or esteem some among wliom he had 
hopecJ to^,bive in amity. 

It wasoi^fery painful, he observed, not to be 
esteefned by them ; but not to be permitted to 
esteem them was an intolerable evil. He did 
not know what he could do but go away, after all. 

“ Wait ; be patient till the more, liberal policy 
has had time to work,” was liis sister’s advice. 
If ilk be true that the former system made them 
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subtle an^ jealous, the latter atid better system 
may restore to ?jiem the attipbutes of that brother- 
hood which inu^st*some day prevail* If it is 
alreac^y too late for^them to be thus^wrought 
upon, there fis hojte from *111611 children and hue-, 
cessors.. Let us remain to prova if.” 

“ \i is folly,” Jie^replied, “ tc^ exfect that* the 
blighting effects of a prohibitive System can h 
removed from the heart and mind, any more 
than from the fortunest in the course of one gene- 
rStion, or of many ginerations if we can 
aid "^he work of amelioration by slayipg, let us 
stay, and.convenf into friends as many 'of our 
neighbours as *ve can.” 

The next morning was ratkef a ^arm one for 
the work which M*. ^aubipn had to dfi. ft •is 
warm ^'ork bn a freezing winter’s day to have 
one’s good faith qii^stioned, and to listen^o hross- 
examjnations conducted -Jivitl* the express obje-tt 
of discovering discrepancie.j in\)»e’s statements 
and dnder^he^ certainty that evdty •mistake* de^ 
tected is to be accounted i^lie. When to this^is 
xiddcd the climbing tjie staJrJfcastSs of Spitalfields^ 
in summer weather, the glare *ln the streets from 
long rows of burnished lattices, and the trippings 
and slippings on cabbage -stalks and lejiyes jn the 
alleys, any degree of lassitude may be^afdoned at 
the end of the excursion. The FrencBmais had 
to take heed to his steps Jn^more wa^ than one. 
He was careful not dictate to the examiners 
in any way, and never to precede them in their 
walks and their clambering. They had with them 
a ‘plan of Spitaliields, and he left it wholly to,them 
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to discover the abodes entered in his f)ooks, and 
to satisry tliemselvef, that th? ^lersons named 
really dwelt there. He stood pps,ive — (whether 
also patient was best known to liimself)~while 
na cbnsultatioii was held in the broiling sun 
whether they shculd turn way or that, and 
how they sliouhjl discover the. right number^wlicn 
chore was no visible sign of it. He follow’ed up 
stairs merely to see that he had fair ])]ay, and 
then, for the first and last ‘\ime in his life, could 
not condescend to speak his own weavers. 
Notwithstanding fungs, stomach, and Head, 
Mrs. Ellis was still at work, Vtud still able, by 
brandishirig lier brush, to raise clouds as instan- 
taneously asbupice' himself could cleave them 
with a motion of his arn>ea right hand. Her 
locket still shone, only somewhat more coppery 
than tie fere ; and her hair was, decidedly grown, 
iLs front ringlets now tickling her chin as. they 
danced in the breath of her loom. 

‘"A beautifUl piece of velvet,' indeed, ‘Mrs, 
Ellis ! Your name is Ellis, 1 thiiSi:.'' 

“ Alas ! yes, ‘’sir {' and tli^ worse for me that I. 
ever knew the name ; much more took it. ' Such 

a life as I had witli my husband ” 

“ lYelL we did not come to hear about your 
busbandf b^it about' you. You are a person of 
mucl: more importance to us, Mrs. Ellis.’* 

The lady came ouf ^f her loom to make a 
more extensive curtsey the space within its 
bench would kllow. 

“ A beaulifu^l figure that velvet has, to be sure. 
What house are you weaving it for 
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“ Mr. Corb;jrn s, sir. We all weave for Mr. 
Corhyii.” 

The examiners looked ai one#inollie», and one 
of lliein was disposed to 'think she nieant to say 
Culver, as •there >vas no* manufacturer of "the 
name of. Corb*!! in -tlm jieighboyrlfood. 

“ Do you mc^n jvir. Culver or M. Gaubton, 
good woman asked Un impartial examiner. 

“ Same’s lie they cSll Mounseer Go-bc-h?lng,’* 
Tom called out from Ubliind. 

“ What, this gentleman?” and tljey made way 
for the Fren^liman to snow liimseff. Ai the sight 
of him, Tiyn red^ned prodigiously, and »poked 
o^cr his work as* if his life depended on his 
weaving half a yard an hour. 

“ What are you 8«ihymed of, all in a m^meifti" 
asked one ofMie visitofs. I am afraid you had 
some hUnd in the riots the other night, lifce many 
an idle hoy. Come, tclLm^ do not you like tp 
light a bon lire ?” 

“ indccidfcj chn’t say that my Tcmi isany’tlWng 
bettgr than a nTlddling bo) observed Mrs. Ellif 
“Would you believe it, germemeni he left his work 
a full (quarter of an lio*ur sooneftthan he had leave 
to do, the night of the riot ; and when he came 
home, the skin was off the palm of his hand as 
clean as if it had been peeled, and he 25#s never 
had the grace to seem sorry for it.** 

“ Indeed^ I don’t knowVho should be sorry 
for such a misfortunjs. if he is not,** observed a 
visitor, gravely. “ Come, Tom, teil me how it 
happened. Y®u had been pulling down shut- 
ters, or pulling up palings, 1 am aSaid,** 
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“ I hadn’t though,” said Tom., attempting to 
set the ''treadles but being inbtantly de- 

prived bydiis mcilier of hia BhiitliQ 

“ Then I doubt you helped io carry the gib- 
iJbet, and hang, tlie effigy ?” 

I didn’t tlicutigh,” agswe^:ed Tl)m. 

Who hurt your hand so^, then ? It must 
^jave been somebody in a great passion.” 

“ *No, ’twarnt ; I got it' done myself.” 

“ Well, I wonder at your taste. I would 
always keep<a whole skinj^if I could.” 

Tom pulled *iiis fofelock respectfully, and ‘went 
on whli liis work, his mother r^hak in g her head, 
as if Bh6 thought his case . de^sperate. Oth'er 
people’s leaving of]f speaking to him was the sig- 
n.af for M. Gaubion to begin. 

“ I think I saw you, Tom, the‘ night of the 
riot.*’ Tom looked up. 

“ Was it not yog, that cut the rope, and tried 
to drag the efi^gy away ?” 

Tom nodded. 

What did you do^next? I Vas obliged to 
go from the wiaiow tfien.” 

“ So you there ! \ jist crinkle-crankled 

myself up in the rope, so that they couldn’t burn 
you without me too.” 

Bu^^ljey did not burn you, I hope ?” 

“^Jist'btuged a bit; no more. This,” pointing 
to his hand, “ corned* of a great nail in the gib- 
bet, that gived me a good hould as long as it 
lasted.” 

So you pulled it out.** 

“ We split the gibbet's self *mong us ; and then 
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'twaif all |:)ver* with me, and I comeS lyme di- 
rectly tlien.” 

“ Why did^ioj; ^foijslay to see the si^ht, when 
once you found you could not help its going.for- 
ward V* * 

“ Tliey put me in a fare passion, ^mong *^m ; 
and didn’t wanf to^see nought «f tlieir sights/' 
“ What were you ija a passion about? AVhSt 
had you to do with it V' 

To this question no answer was to be got, but 
instead thereof an inquiry. 

“ For all •they say, you w’on't think»of,goin^ 
away for sich a# they ? Tljey’ll coipe round, 
when they see foit don't go off in i^huff." 

“And if I do go, you wfll* easily get w(»rk, 
Tom. You weave iv>w. and Mr. Culver 
and iTKj^y otfiers will.have work to giv^yop." 

“ No fear," Touf said; but he did not seem to 
wish M. Gaubion to go a'tvajT the more for that* 
“ Do ask her," ^aid one of tht» visitors to lliL 
FrendhmatJ?^4* you know her better than wa 
do, -•'do ask her why, in titiies like these, she does 
aot live in more coi^ifortr- Tjie wonder is that? 
she lefife these looms at all in a room where a 
saucepan-full of cabbage-water stands in a cor- 
ner, and her peppermint-bottle on th% silh and 
jjot a window open." 

M. Gaubion did not see^that it \V|s any busi- 
ness of his ; but Tom overheard th^ remark, and 
gave assurance that hia^molher had so little appe- 
tite that she could not eat her brea*kfa8t without 
her little rasher and greens ; and t];^at she was so 

M 
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subject sinking of her inside, tl>at she was ob- 
Jiged to keep her pe])f»erinint- bottle beside her. 

“ Aiulllo yow'tiike any of it, hty V* 

“ AVlj’j^, no, sir : niy insihe donh sink often till 
'‘niglit ; and then I go and gan*cn.” • 

“ That is better than ^ taking peppermint, de- 
pend upon ft. ^Mrs. Ellis, h srems to me a ]iity 
y,oii should bring up both these young folks 
as weavers. If you were to make this hoy sc«ne- 
thing else, there would be a better chance for 
you all wheft Imd times ‘^ome; and mcanwhiFe, 
'»'ou could let his loom for half ae much 5s he 
earns. 

Objections sufficient to knoch down half-a- 
(h)^3n such proj/iolals were poured out on the 
iiistant/and re-urged so vehemently on the men- 
tion of bad times, that it was plain the widow did 
not anticipate bad times, but t!i, ought weaving the 
best occupation shoi could bring up lier cliildi|n 
to. Slie ended by saying, that to be pretty sure 
kjfif vVork, at Tom’s age, imcfer sucli<.v» mas er as 
]\i. Gaubibn, was mor« than he could expert in 
^ny other em]t!oyMept; ^nd that if there waj 
any change, she ^thought she should have the 
benefit of it. Heaven only knew what she had 
gone, thr^^ugli, from Tom’s age till now — in her 
liusband's .time especially. She always thought, 
in hrr youth, that lier’s was a hard lot, so much 
at tlie loonl as she was^ but all that was nothing 
to tlie confinement afterwc.rds. Her husband was 
of a jealous temper, God forgive him ! and kept 
at home and within himself sadly ', and he could 
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not bear tjiat her acquaintance slioulcl be so much 
more general Jban his ; y) that she had more 
trouble than ^npu^l^* if she nfbved ttirce yards 
from Jier own door, to have a chat witlf a neigh- 
bour. SinCe,she% lost hhn, pooif man ! (wliicW 
would have been a'gaeiit relief hutTfoi'bcr having 
such a family uforb her hands,), shf. had ba?l to 
work for broadt and IJpr any little^comforts^whi^k* 
hef weak health ma^e necessary ; and now, if 
anybody was to have rest, or any advantage, it 
should be herself, aril nojt Ton;, VJio was but 
just 

, “ But fvould ^u apprentipe yourself to a gar- 
dener, or to Ifaili any new business f” inquired 
M. Gaubion. “ That was v^iAt T contempj^ited 
for Tom, If he c’ouy w^ave like you? — if tins 
velver^were liis vvorl^— I should not* propose the 
change.” 

The widow laughed** at W:he idea of her bt)y 
weaving as \\ell ^s herstif, ^u^ would not y3t 
heai^of cThy flange. The examinees founcf tl;^ 
it Was time to make a^change in the scencf of 
their inquiries; and declaring, tHbm selves satisfied 
that Mrs. Ellis was Mrs. ElliJ, and that she lived 
and wove as declared, they left poor Tom to throw 
his shuttle amidst reveries of ranunqplus, gera- 
jiium, tulip, and hyacinth. 

The names of Dicken^and Rogers wer# down 
on the list ; and it was therefore ijecessary to go 
to Cooper’s, where tkeir looms stood. 

There was not a more cheerffil house in all 
Spitalfields tnan Cooper’s. Short had resumetl 
his ancient song, and sat, with nis grizzled hair 
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hanging: about his round shoulders, ehee^rily weav- 
ing his fiftieth last pi(^ce. Dickons and Rogers 
were no Ifess buSy, and, ejprfsequbntly, equally 
amiable* '■No dispute ever arose within these four 
'r/alls, but when the c?ompara^ive .m'erits of the 
masters, English*' and Freaeh; were in question ; 
or when, by' chance, any old w6rld custom was 
“^ougljt into contrast with, any new. On such 
occasions, Mrs. Cooper’s good-humour presently 
charmed away strife ; and she contrived, ulti^. 
mately, to persyade eydi d^isputant to be consent 
wiih his Gwn opinion, as he was w'lth his own 
species of work. I*et him whik weaveb gros-der 
Naples feel himself enlightened fti his advocacy 
of ^liat is model*!!*; and let him who weaves 
ve>i^et pfume himself ,on tnis fidelity to what is 
ancient. Such was her philosophy, coi^jimuni- 
cated in a timely smile, and a r gentle word let 
drbp here and there. '^-Ichabod was an admkable 
auxiliary in restoring peace vnjien his grown-up 
qxmjianions were ruffled. He could any lime 
be Inade to imitate the kom’s smack and tick,* or 
look into Rogdr8’8’^po€ket to see what be could 
find there ; or to stroke old Short’s cheeK*, and 
rock upon his shoulders, regardless of the dusty 
coat-collar; or to stick a daisy into Dickens’s 
button-hole 5- after any one of which feats he was< 
blesseii; anu winked a^ behind his back, as the 
rarest child tfi^t ever waaseen. If, oh hot days, 
a pint of beer was wished -for, Ichabod could 
bring it Without spilling, provided^ it was in a 
quart pot. Surrpunded by both arms, and tightly 
squeezed against his breast, it arrived safe, Mrs < 
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Cooper removing every^tick aftd straw out of lier 
child’s path, that he might* get credit jftid confi- 
dence, instead *of disffrace^and% pani#. Cooper, 
ineanwliile, worl<ed ^way for liis wife^and boy,* 
trusthig logo oi\ to do so, iiotwAhstanding 
tempopiry mtschief elapsed by ^le^speculations of 
throwsters, and^hpn tlie discojrdaftt jiropTIecies 
of tlTose about him should }jave*issucd in acepi^ 
escence in the lasting benefits of an unrestricted 
commerce. 

The examiners werm even more tfcippted to for- 
get* their wii mediate object here them at Mrs . 
Ellis’s. One \\^ked straight up to th^^TSf, 
bright window, 4o look out u])on tlTe ])atch of 
garden-ground behind ; whiiiiHlicTotlier looj^ no- 
tice of a curious foreign clock (once helongtng 
to C(!oper*s tincestorsj, winch had been j)rcservcd 
as faitiily propgnty* through all chifnefts and 
changes of fortune. It tjue that now cither . 
of the almost e^milly slnjrt haids might poi .t 
as iuhappjyi^'d*, to six or twelve ; fliartiie maftiii^ 
likfi! other machines, so^petimes went* to sleep at 
, night, and was now andjhcA dfovvsy in the dtfw; 
but Uie case was inlaid as 'cifriously as ever, and 
the cliimes set all tlie lively children who might 
be within liearing chiming, morning, noon, and 
^night. Whatever might be Ichabc\(fii destined 
education in other respects, he was t% know 

enough of German tex^to read th? name of the 
maker of this clock, ^nd sufficieift geography to 
be able to tell whereabouts on the^earih’s surface 
lay the Flemtst town where it received its wort? 
drous being. 

ivr ft 
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“ You should see my xiusband’s pthe^r garden, 
out of dhors, sir,” saj^ Mrs. Cooper.^ “ You 
seem to liko this ;’‘but ic is uothing .to the one out 
'of doors. '> I do not mean tor s*ize, but for the 
beauty of the lowers/’ 

“ Ay,’" observed Short, ‘bhe pays' ten shillings 
a yekr for it ; and^ lie does no^ m?Jve half so much 
of it as used to be made in my young days.^’ 

“I get health and wholesome amusement cut 
of it ; and that is enough tvhen one cannot get 
more. Yoii^ sae^ gentleme*:, ours is a bad occu- 
Prj|ion for the health and the nerves.s*. You riiay 
see a sort of scared* look, tlV^y say,i that we 
weavers hdve, and fient backs^ the time we 
come to middle aget; and even my hands shake 
so &ometknes, at the end of a long day’s work, 
that I should soon begin to feel mySelf growing 
old, if' I ftid not turn out to> breathe a littfe, and 
occupy myself in ijom,ething pleasant It i^ well 
worth while makii^g a little lep money than one 
ijiighu do, and t& keep one’s health.^’ 

Certainly; if you /^re lucky enough to < be 
a})le to afford it. 

“ Why, sir, our people Here do mostly# con- 
trive to afford some fancy or another ; either a 
garden like mine, or birds, or flute- playing, or 
drawing, ^.^rawing for the most part requires a,, 
steadier liaTld than a weaver has ; but we hear 
many a flute W and near^jn the summer evenings. 
There are few lancies that ^[lay not be found here 
and there amotg us : though there are not many 
Viien that, having but one child and* a managmg 
wife, £g:e so free^ to afford them as I am.*' 
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“ Thejway to affor(^ them Ms to* make them 
pay,” observed ^Id Short| * “ Folks uftderstood 
tliat matter m* jny time . ' A ^oot that Cooper 
here ^ sells for eigliieen-pence, used to bring* 
five guinoits. Those wore the ^imes to *groy 
flower in.” 

“ I had ratlwr ^ee a hunci|;ed ^ools of* any 
beautil’ul tulip* in a hundred gaAlens,” obsentedp 
IVP. Giiubion, “ that a hundred owners might en- 
joy its beauty, than have the single root from 
which the hundred sfJTang^ even J,litough it might 
matce me »envied by all^ my neignbour s, an d. 
/noreovci»be vvcj^i five or*fifty guineas.”' * 

“ So had If sir,” said Cooper : “ ifbr the same 
reason thaf I had rather see^iyTlseful or jgretty 
article of rnanufacUirfi growing cheap, aftd spread- 
ing over the world, ^tnan nave it remain scarce, 
that I and a fe\^ others might have tHi stfle of it 
to ourselves. My flow^rs^ answer their purpose, 
better in giving afeasure to ftn^and mine, th Ji 
in bein^vio\jderexl at and snatdied up foi* their 
rarity ; and it is the same with thiifgs that* are 
wrought by the li^nd^f ftiaitt They mu8t»Jj>e 
scaree at the beginning ; 'bttt that scarcity is a 
necessary fault, not a virtue, as far as their use- 
fulness is concerned. But, as to making them 
more scarce than they need be, I \y(puld not be 
the man that had to answer for it T' - 

“ Then you deserve ^he due an^rue reward of 
the liberal,— to bava plenty whire giving others 
plenty. I see you work for <fhe master, and 
these neighbours of yours for another. You seelh 
all to be busy enough.” 
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“ Yes, si?. Thank ! M. ^Gavbion lias 
had enodgh for his people to do and we, — tluit 
is, J,'" — ^nodding With a sigiTjfidaut Smile towards 
'Short, — “^cannot but improve by seeing wlj it is 
^)l the same as'French \/ork goijg op inulcr onc^s 
eyes. Our“fallrio3, sir, an^.rqtute anotlier thing 
alreafiy to wHlit tjiey were thiv*e 5 ears ago.'' 

♦There was inefeed a manit^st dilfi^rence between 
Short's piece (which mighty beu taken as a sjieci- 
mcn of what the English fabric liad been fivo^ 
years hefor<?)® 2 ^.nd Coo])e/s, whose work ^yas 
JiUle, if at all, inferior jo that which ]\f: Gauliion's 
traineu men were ac.hieving his ’improved 

apparatus.~That gentleman toOkSio ])art while 
the ^coitipafisoh being made ; and when 

looked fof, as his comp^nioi;« were about* to leave 
the room, wats found in a egmer with Ic^ahod, 
cooking dinner in the kitchen ’’cf a baby-house 
wlrlcli was the little M*8 favourite toy. 'J^wice 
had the jack bee« iVound up, Hjne tjmes had the 
gopsd revolved, dnd again and again, lurd^tho Kidy 
iimabitant been brought^. own from her toilet'to 
thp* kitchen fire, And Sed«»rrom the kitchen to her 
jointed table, before ‘ichabod would leave hoVd of 
M. Gaubion's right-hand cutf, and allow him to 
go about otjier business than his gallant cookery. 

“ Your Kttje son has his fancy as well as you," 
the gewtlemSh observed, with a smile. “ Though 
far from the ‘age of beeig worn and weary, 
Ichabod has his^ fancy ; — ^ther first fancy, I hope, 
of many.'* 

It is as much Mr. Short's fancy as Iclia- 
bod’s, Qt more,”' replied Mrs. Cooper, “ Mr# 
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Short has. been good enT>ugh to*mak^ the greater 
part of tlifs toy jiyth his own hands. These little 
cliairs are cutHv^^h •h^s own knife ; and the look- 
ing-glass, — do look, sir, how nicely sO small a 
hit of glass is ^amed^-^-this Idbking-glass i* 
of his making; atid. «o little •tidie *as he 
now too !" 

Short let hts shuttle rest wlnle he w|tcli^' 
coitij)lacently how thf grave men of business, 
gathered round his baby- house, to admire one and 
another of its toys. •He /lid nqt Tigar Cooper 
whimper tlia'd Mr. Short seeryed to have more ti rng 
now for the chiy^than whey he used to sif^ over 
Ae fire all dayf moping because Jje had nothing 
to do. Nojv, it was a regular fhing, on^a Suijflay 
morning, ‘for the old i^an ^o trke Ichabdd on fiis 
knee, and ‘turn ov^ the big bibl^, that was 
brought down oi4 Df the cupboard, loolSn^ at the 
pictUTies, and at Short’s greait-^andfalher’s hariQ- 
writing. And thejp was scarc^yian evening tht.*" 
he vi»s i?bt"ja^out one little kinef-h^arted job^ 
aiK^her, while the child 4ras asleep, litfle thinktng 
/vhat treats were pr^arksg Ibr Rim. 

“ Well I long may we ml Re able to afford to 
keep a fancy !’* said one of the visitors. “ That 
is, if the fancy is of a better kind th^n that of 
accusing this gentleman here, becayjft he is a 
foreigner, of practices \^ich it is diear 4o me 
he never dreamed of.” 

All present joined. in the wish, ^d Rogers and 
Dickens desired no more than to Re as free from 
care, if they ri\ied to old age, as Short was nov^ 
He was sure, from his claim of long service, of 
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work from k good mastel, as long as^y work 
was to b'fe had ; and tl^re was Uule doiiot of this 
whenever fhe con&equences pf* the 'lirst disorder, 
inevitable^ on the occasion of a change of system, 
fhouid be surlhounted,*' and speculation subside 
into its natUrah cWnnels. c This would soon hap- 
pen how, anh Short need n«jt, vliey hoped, say 
w-y niore that he had wovep his Mst piece, till he 
should find his hand refusq to throw the shuttle, 
ox his feet grow stiff upon the treadles. 

M. Gaubiph had a bow ftom the entire audience 
as he left* the room, , Short himself being propi- 
tiated by his act of yvinding u^^ie jack. 

Others of the gentleman’s fofts were not so 
easily WonI lie vtry simply supposfjd, and led 
his^sisterh to suppose, ^hat ^1 was well over when 
the haunts of his weavers Jmd been examined, 
and hiJj sfetements found correct* No such thing. 
Sd/me one was wise enough to discern thai this 
entire method lof examinatiqp and verification 
miglh be a (;onVjerted plot; — conc^t^d' beUveen 
tlie'Treasufy and the Frenchman. 

What was to be jd^no aexf ? 

Some proof must be afforded that M. Gaubion 
had no French goods in his possession. 

“ A propf easily afforded,'' replied he. “ Go to 
my wareh«jijse ; turn over every piece of silk iU 
contai^;S ; ^rid with tips first article of foreign 
manufacture which you oan thence produce, I wili 
restore to you Iny esteem, and forfeit yours.'' 

One, and adother, and another, declined the 
bUmmission, on the plea of want* of confidence 
in theip own judgment and experience ; though 
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it \v«^s s^carcely three yel^s since any Notable little 
pirl of lofi years ^kl coulcLtell a French^ from an 
silk by.ani'iiprc ^ancf or tofich. This 
lU'W-i^oni modesty was not allowed to4)e an ob-' 
staclc to tlib cxpewinent. • M, Gafibion requested 
that the most acufe ili^tector #f foreign fabrics 
on the C'ubtome f^tablishment, sUbuld precede 
him ^o his wUrehoi^e, and try* what cqjild-^je* 
fortnd tliere. As it ^as impossible to devise ^ 
jnorc searching trial of the foreigner’s good faith 
than he had himself piopoi^ed, Iiii^pfay was agreed 
iii)on. 

^ Day aller the inqujry was proserfCted^; 
and M. Gaubiwi® allowed, the fre^ra^e of his 
wavcliouso ,to all the partief •concerned* e^j^pept 
liimseir. • He began fapey, naturally* enough, 
that lie had mistakcij his way on leaving home, 
and go? set dovv^sn some country whfirethe In- 
quibiyon still thrives, conmjkerce being its subject 
instead ot religiojp; silks ''S* object instead of 
crecils ;^li'?^abriS of human Ifhnfls instead 
thciie of human heads. •He could ver^confidefltly 
, identify the working spwit. 

H» o])posed an invindibfe patience to the 
workings of this spirit ; and read with a calm eye 
the Report of the Custom House agent that 
.thirty-seven pieces had been selected Mm among 
many hundred as undoubtedly French^ and stood 
by with an unmoved coiintenancei? witness their 
seizure ; and followed with a stesfey step to the 
depot, albeit greeted with insults’^feit every turn, 
in the iieigTibourhood where he was knowrt! 
Unassisted even by Ids own glerlfs, that n^ room 
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might be ahbrdccl for a Vurtlier cljurge^^ of colJit- 
sion, he made out froi^i the booV.§ to which access 
was granted on liYs pelitioivaMii>t fef the wearers 
of these thirty-seven pieces ; issued sumrponses 
to them, and \^nt home to await t|ie* appearance 
of tjiose who liad^ to travsNfrom Macclesfield to 
swear to thdir pwn work. sisters Ipid no 

“nfore Jiitter jokes about handcuffs to amuse him 
^with : but it was pretty evident to them, (tliougU 
their nciglibours were not so plain-spoken to the 
ladies as tOrtheir serv^mts,)' that it was thopght 
mt to look well that, the matter wak so long in 
hand ,' 'and that that, which hadVheen declared so 
easy of proof^should be so tardfty^acknowledged. 
Ma^,en^ois*elle was*diso quite of the opinion that 
albthis (M not look w, ell. f^or whom '’it looked 
ill was another question. 


Chapter VIl. 

Ai 

PROSPE?^!^. B'ROrHERHOOD. 

When the Macclesfield weavers arrived to swear 
to their hqndiwork, it was remarked with some 
surprise that they did not appear to bear the same- 
similitride 4b their Spi^alhelds’ brethren as one 
race of weaveia usually hears to another. Seve- 
ral of them measured mora»*than five feet five ; 
and though sdrme were pale and thin, they did 
liot show the peculiar conformaticn of shoulders 
and of. face which marks the weaving son and 
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graffclson of a >veaver. sinrple roason of this 

was, that ^liost of these men had but latefy taken 
to the craft ; c^ity ijt conse^aerice of tliie magni- 
ficeik ])romise8 held oitt, aiid the large spj^culations 
entered into^ on tlyi detenjiination#of parliaifient, 
to repeal the i^strictiop| of fornjer^^^ears. When 
many thousands apprentices wert adverfl?ed 
for, anfl a multi4ude of*new liantlif quarrelled £yp 
by ambitious capitalists, the temptation was great 
to quit employments wflich were poorly paid, for 
tfre sake of the wages vjiich the masters vied with 
each •other i^ offering. It happened, * 0 / course, 
that many, Jjoth o^^asters andLmen, were diirdpi^^ 
pointed. The .Aindation <5f smuggled silks, 
caused hy the prohibition of Tihic^S^of^Tpertain 
lerfgth, pr^pkred for the opened mavketi^ wa^«a 
serious misl^ptune to ftie iflast?rB ; and the im- 
mediate extension qjf ^ale, in coneequenWi •£ the 
greatness of the supply, did not^ equal their ex® 
pectations. As thew stocks acTupiulated, some 
of their m«n were c^ipelled 10 betake-themseXet; 
to othJ r ^ occuflktions, or to wait for aFclearan(»^ 
of tlie market, compla^ninf, ?iieanwhile, the 
f(R)lish of the new measures hyiwhich a competi- 
tion was established with the French, the wise 
of the miscalculations by which the good effects 
of the new measures had been for a time C^scured. 
M. Gaubion's men aidne had no caus^f^r lagien- 
tation. The superiority his go^s pnsured 
his immediate prosperij^ on his setting in Eng- 
land ; and of his many workmen, nene went back 
disappointed to*an inferior kind of labour, or sat 
listless, waiting for better times. 

N 
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These m'3n lintd som^i’iing cheerful to say even 
of thosfo of their brethren whose liopc-i had been 
disappointed as tli& silk nianarjieturc. It hap- 
pened ‘\lnckily,’' as they said,— “ of cours/,” as 
.M. Xiaiibion j%;id Mr. JJulver agreed, — th?i.l there 
was an kicrea^ed dem^ijd for labour in some 
otRbr biisinisses, in exact proportion as French 
^ilks sold in'oiir markets. This was 'natural 
enough, as the French must have something in 
return for their goods ; alid they would of course 
take those ?.rticles which \ve can produce bethjr 
than they, li was hot the less a , happy thing, 
Tu)\v3\er, for the poor man, bK^ause if was a mat- 
ter of course, that if one of hj.'^ons had to wait 
for tho'clc'arTng ofi. the silk market, another who 
W?is a eutler, and a third ,wlio wais a" cotton sjd li- 
ner, were in a state oV increased prosperity. The 
fact v;ast that the distress oi the vveavcrs^liad been 
greater in 1816 thay at any tilne since, while it 
was occasioned by causes much more likely to be 
lasting in tlicit operation, ai d was in* no degree 
compensated by increased briskness in otlier de- 
j'arlments of liiitis^ nppnufacture. The sum and 
substance of tho’ news from Macclesfield w^is 
that some scores of slightly- built cottages were 
certainly tumbling into ruins, but that many 
dozens ^vere inhabited which had not been in 
exisjpnc^ffve years before ^ — that there had uh- 
doubtedly been a trah^erence of some hundreds 
of apprentices from the various branches of the 
silk manufacKure to other departments of labour, 
»but that a much greater number had been added 
to the silk threwinjg and weaving population • 
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ancfthat, if niJjTiy were «itll waitinpf ^or cm})loy- 
nient, tlie^ were not so mafiy by half ts those 
who had bce^^faljen oni by mother ichisses of 
mas\?rs. 

It (?ould liiot b(^ othcrvYise, an^o^jcer of thc^ 
Customs declTired, -as. Jllie import* ravv, and 
thrown silk vvere^lr^ady nearly doiiWe whartfiey 
had bAeii in iht busiest year unflftr the old 
terr., and as our exports of manufactured silks 
had increased 300 pei^*ccnt. since the trade had 
Uhen thrown open, • 

“ Vou lef|t your own country just at.the ripjht 
time, sir,’* •obserycfl another officer to M! ^Vaii^ 
bk)n. “ The Froirftli exports have been declining, 
— not so fast as* ours have ris w,— to 
shhw thatfthe Engli^ili^necd not fear con!petifii>n 
with their foreign noigfibout's.” 

“ But^^who could •have guessed,’* iRkc«tl the 
first, y how amazingly the^ rngmufaclure wouW 
improve in this sho^ time ? Tl)e,heavier sort of 
fab lies Irjfcve, iifipr(#fed inoP^ in tllree years flian 
in any quarter of a centtyry before. A^to gauzt?,' 
and ribbons, and other Uglitikinste of goods, tHj 
l\ench^ still surpass us therS, and will do so, pro- 
bably, for a long time to come ; but in tlie sub- 
stantial and more important fabrics of our looms, 
we can undersell our neighbours in maipy coun- 
tties abroad.” 

‘‘ For which we are pa^Ty indebte^ff to this gen- 
tleman, whom some qf you have tyen upon you 
to persecute,” observed a plain- spAken Maccles- 
field man. “"lioor man as I am, I had rather 
be myself, working under hirp, than thenj that 
• N 2 
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have been ^workin^ against him. Ami hcfw it 
came int^:) their heads to suspect him is ^lore than 
I can j^uetTS. C(ame,\^entleipen», J am ready to 
swear to^y piece. That’s the' piece 1 wovi*: I 
pan ^swear to it^ by certain marks, as.- conlklcntly 
as my wife, co-ukl to our .eldest by 'the mole on 
his^m.*' 

,.pne of the Customs officers could givemn ac- 
count' of one circumstance which had aggravated 
the suspicions against M. Oaubion. A mysterious- 
looking package had arrived at the Custom-housd} 
addressed to Mademoiselle, and decl,ared to «con- 
<KI!r 'mummy further museian. Tlvs pacl^ge 
had been ‘detained f6r some tinih^von pretence cf 
its beih^ tA assign the duties on an article 

which it«did not appear had been in the contehi- 
plation of the framers' of the Customa regulations 
at the . period of their orighi... A mummy could 
scarcely be specified as raw produce ; and if con- 
sidered as a manirfactured article, it would be dif- 
ficult to finel a* parallel by wteh to iud^e of the 
“rh^e of du^ for which it was iiabl^ Under this 
|j)retence, the package Jiiad been detained ; but 
there were suspio'oifs that it enclosed son¥0 
other stuffing than the linen swathing-bands of 
Egyptian jiroduction, and it was reserved for cx- 
aminatioij, in case of the whole train of evidence 
agaiijst tl^e gentleman miscairying. Tiie more ft 
was exap[iin6d, the mot^ the package, looked as if 
it must conceal prohibited goods in some of its 
recesses ; but»the proof was kept for a grand ex- 
'.plosion, as the catastrophe of poor M. (xaubion’s 
trials* The g^^itlemen of the Custom-house had 
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l^egun now to llj^t»t]icre.inio]y, l3c possibly 
no more disli&nesty in this packap;e thai| in tliose 
of M. (^iubioH’«» proceeding^ wliicli^ liad been 
alrVidy ibvesti^ited*; ami tiiO box had tlierei'ore 
been Ripened and examined this^mm^ing, ^vlien 
they found dLlie mumm}^ 

(which was well for '^MadermnsoH^’s mtfSiwm,) 
and n^jtJiing byf thc^mumniy, (if^ich was eijually. 
weji on li(ir brother’s*account.) 

Nothing now remaificd but to verify the author-* 
^hip of tlie tliirty-sevey pieces. 'J’Iij;ee men swore 
to t^o each as their own ;• and e^erf one of the 
others wa§ claine#l by a Aiajver. 'i’hese» Uiiity- 
^even pieces unquestiowaliie Frewcli goods 
were all vvoven*in Nlacclcsfiey^ a«r2-ij|ifiitoUields ! 

Chilveij examined, the men, and tlie mgrks^^K^ 
pointed ogU and VuS not glance .towards the 
Frencin^an while tji» investigadoii wai^gojng on. 
Just so was it \fith the ])ersevering accusers 
the sfranger. The difl'erenf^e ^Tietween them and 
Mr. Cid^^er was, tjtfut ncitlu^r did^they Iook an M. 
GauHion’s fa^e finally, but slunk away, after Jiht? 
woitt of false accusers^ wl^le iif. Culver w'Qiit 
Jip to the acquitted tti say-*- 

“ I never gave worse advice, sir, than when I 
recommended you to keep quiet, and let matters 
take their course. Innocent as you arfi^proved to 
4iave been all this iime, I hope yo« would have 
disregarded my advice, ij^our rioloms neighbours 
had not compelled you to throw i^ehind you. I 
thought I was giving*^"ou the mos4 friendly coun- 
sel. sir ; for, t say the truth, I thought, — withojjd^ 
having a bad opinion of you, eiiher, — that you 

If 3 
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had most prQ^bablytbeensqyoJveJ as these ge^^le- 
men said^jyou were.*’ 

“ Without haviy^ a»J)ad opinion of n.e ! How 
could that be ? ” 

“ Why, yvben one considers I19W long our 
jirobibitive |aw§ have been evaded .by^all classes 
of peiiple in burn, — so thal the bad were not held 
to be the worse ,f6r such pracVices, 4 and tliey^ivvere 
considered no stain upon the good, — it seen\ed 
•^latural enough that, if youft' interest tempted you 
particularly, you should cejntinue the contraband* 
trade when 'other people were thinking to have 
ch)nc ^'ith it.” . 

“ In declaring that I migh^ts, violate pu6iic> 
loyalty<u%!.**^/, ,t^, faith in one set of circum- 
su];foes, v^ithout being a bad man,” sasitb^M. Gan- 
bion, “ it seems to me»'that*'y6u pass. the severest 
of cens.urof? on the power which fram^id those 
ciicum stances.” 

" 1 have no objection, sir, %p having my words 
consihiered ii? tl/at light. Tn^ business* of go- 
^esi*pments W,to guard the freedom ^5f commferce, 
anjd not to intesf^re ^witlj Jt. If they choos6 to 
show partiality, and;, to- meddle with affairs whiclp 
they cannot properly control, they beconie an- 
swerable for the sin of disobedience which ,is 
sure to arj&e, and for all the mischiefs that follow 
in its ^train. If, moreover, governments take up 
any wrong notion, — such as that which has caused 
us a world of \toe, — ^that the benefits of commerce 
arise from wlia^us exported father than from what 
jmported, — if such a notion is taken up, and 
obstinately acted uj>on, long after* the bulk of the 
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p^})le know better^ Kilingi|powcj;s are respon- 
sible for all il^c conscquencftK tliat visit t^icmselves 
and tlielulfi^ct^wligin t^cy jjcive afl^fcted, either 
b;\ eoinmercuil'misfbrtunes or by Icjjal punish*, 
ment^.” ^ y • 

“ Thcn^y»u consider yf)ur ancigift^overnrnerfts 
(loss liberal and enlightened tha]^ the {tfcscnt) 
Miisw^nablo alij^c fof my ^uilt, had snui^rgled, 
aqd for niy troubles* under the sus])ic‘ion 6t Hav- 
ing smuggled 'r* ' 

* Just so; and foiynore within jpny little circle 
of ‘#bservauon than 1 sliofild hkt^toliave to bear 
inv sharCj^of.” ^ 

For the J^o prosperity of Brcr»c and his 
brother, — prob*Jierity of w}^i;lp*'tiiv»*s*wislibour8 
vfere jea^oas because it arose from aniidsiJ^tlffc 
destitutioi:^^^ a liosl naMve weavers V . 

“ 1 4 * 00 ^ sooji* bring myself to» bgar the 
thou^^ht of tliat, Seeing that Breme is more pr««4^ 
porous still, now ^liat lliere**is^ not destitution 
among bis neighl^urs. The Biigiitoii coAcem 
maytliave g^'ne down in some d^s«e; but 
Loftdon one has flouri^ieili^ gi^^a^r proportign. 
4 could much soond* forgh^e^iiyself for Brem^s 
formdV prosperity, let it come whence it might, 
than for breaking the heart of a fine fellow, — a 
friend of Bremers, — on the coast. •Jl mention 
•him*because he is»a specimen of*a larg£|^ class 
who were induced by tl^ tenij)tatii>ns'qf a flou- 
rishing contraband trade to quii their proper 
business, and set thelT hearts upfc a cast which 
must disappoint them, sooner or later. Po^ 
Pim was made* for as hale and# cheerful an old 
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a^e as nian.iiocHV* hav(r< ,bu| ho and his npiiyh- 
bours flcuu'islied iS-JO much under a bad svslcin, 
and now they llouvish ^oo littio cmdor il hotter ; 
ami tlmre bilsibo poor man, ^rov'boioro' his ti/o, 
moping an\h, lepaniii^ by his fireside. \\ blip his 
dTiUgbter, wh^ should h.i\c g6tie on to be the 
bebt*t>^’‘}iouseVccpcrs to a father she looKed*'up to, 
is imw strivinu^ Vo keep liduso in aipither 
sense, ^nd toiling in vain toiproserve tin' aj)p(Mr- 
ances on which tlieir scanty Im'ad depends run 
would nener have been tempted to ho anvtbing* 
but what h(i<wa^ fit for, if lie had not unlia|aJily 
'fallen muh'r an artificial svstivn. Poor lellow ! 
1 hoped tlp're had be<^5n comfort v ^tore lor Imn 
in the *CQmpaniou to gCfcsip with. Our 

pAo/Miur^* ” 

“ My ancient enemy,” observed Gaiibion, 
smiling, 1 fear she will hardly be glaibto hear 
"h«* news of me that }ou will carry home. To 
your daughters, at- leUst, 1 trust it will be wel- 
come^” 


There i«Jittle intelligence that'^will betwel- 
come to themt»to-(lav, evCn though it eonci rns 
yourself. They are iiiOurniAg their old friend 
who di('d ibis morning.” 

“ What, nurse ’ I shall be more grieved tli.'ui 
ever that 1' caused lier so much pain as I believe 
I did, by mabing myself, as i'sr 1 could, an Eng-- 
lishman.v “Buo I could itot hel]) it. She left us 
no message of)*peace, I fear.” 

“ Not exacMy a messajfe, for she left no 
meawiges except one for my soiif and one for 
Bebecca Pirn ; but I heard her 'speaking more 
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]>]catanily of )^our yestehky t]?an I should 

have exj)f»ctcd. She kept Tier own opinions to 
tho^ast ; seemed >jb <yr-ii»vv tirechof tlie en- 

mitils wliicli spranpr from* them. She Jtdt kindly 
tovvivnts cvc'Vyhody^Jatterly, as know* exj 

cept ]V%s. Mifd^e’smujrge-maid., Why, 1 Cfyi tell 
you no more of »VIrf^ Mudge’s nurfe-maid*(nor 
could ^) 0 ()r nur.?c Iiersetf, I fancyV ilian tlijUidie 
W’enrs, and has for sdinc time worn, a silk gown. 
It was this which occaSoncd the message to my* 
?on ; viz. that, as ourffirm is novi» prospering, 
she ftoj)ed Nse might do very well witWit tempt- 
ing^peoplcstto W'eai’^ silks who. never worc-lhent 
l^fore ; and th^o^ dying, slid could mtt counte- 
nance what she had been so4iti!T5 WtuftO, even 
was loTbenefit master’s trade anfl faniil^ 

The messag^to Rebecca Km related to. those of 
RcbeecfAs neighbouts who had beed Wnd to 
nurse’# poor son.^ . 

“ Ah ! I rememix'r your daitghtcrs told my 
sisters that sad'stofy. Can we bt (Tf any scfvict^ 

to yotir family ? Shall^I send Ad^.f*or^ V 

^ “^My dear sir ! why* So yew sknfd’here, letting 
i^e tjjlk about a iTundred vhings, while your 
ladies are in suspense about your affair? 
s9c\o ” 

* “ Not so. I have sent to relieve ^hem, and 

^half now follow. Tell me if I can se^ve you.*' 

“ Yes, if you can m^ike your dsten^ forgive 
the part I liave act^jl towards y^fu. For those 
who have done worse, 1 will offer^o defence.” 

“ None is heeded beyond that which is beftr'e 
our eyes in the struggles of an e?i^irjng system of 
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monopoly. Ikit* a few ago, 1 tlioui^.Vt I 
could haivdly forg^^vef my o}H)oii(.‘nts ; ])i’l now T 
am dis])os« 'lto vva’t ard see tlih a ^na- 

tural co-oueralion of interests. Llet your C'ocv^lers 
have’ liearK^ o:,»en for ‘fancies,’ an,l a '’purse 
wherewith to'lndidge them,;— -let yOiir old friend 
Short leave iii unfinished piece u])on his loom 
W'V>i^liis hour I Kail come -; — lei your daughters 
purchase French or English dresses as they list ; 
* — let our neighbours and 6urs(dves I'ree lu sell 
where we fin 1 customers ,most eager to buy ; — ^ 
let the government trust us to prosper after our 
CWninlinncr, — and tliere will 'he no' enli])at]des 
mixed up 'with our bargains ; no^'oss of lime and 
temper ‘TTi'^^sjlhekMsly watching one another’s 
pn ceedhigs ; no mutual injury in ajj])rehensidn, 
any more than in reality.’,’ ^ 

“ Do you really expect td'see the day .when all 
V»I11 go so smoothly with us ?” ' 

That the day will fully come I believe, be- 
cause 1 already see the dawn. » Ihit a lew hours 
ago it seemcj to me all, clouded, and 1 fr(‘tfully 
declared I woifc nor- the uncertainty.'’'’’ 

“ And now ? v)u cannot now think of lea^ - 
ihgi’s — to our everlasting shame? You ill 
allow us t( re])air our disgrace ?’^ 

“ We will repent our mutual o/Tences ; — I my 
precijytai^cy,’ and you youl niisa})prchension? 
Yes; I 'ill § ay, and h our broliierhood as in- 
dividuals discs'll the future brotherhood of our 
respective natCons. 
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Summary of Pi'lnnplc^ illifuffalcd in ijiis and 
(Jic prvcedin^ Volume. 

'I'jKr, ^Mintr^^s of the world diiVer in thei^acilities for 
pnxlijciiii.’, (‘omi 4 )iils aii«l*lii\nries 

ThV ilntants of ilii^ivorld or de- 

M'ri!ii» all the t'(jf!irorts and luxuries wliiiA the woiTd nro- 

'1 liese waiit^ and desiaes ran he in nolle^ree f^tatnied 
hiit hy means ol' mutuar^^xehanj^es. T*liey ran he lull)^ 
satisfieiT only i»y means of .ahsolutel}' universal and free 
exrl'anj^(*s. ^ 

1J\ uni\\M>'d and free exehaiiy:e. — that ii, hy each per- 
j-;n l>ein!^ jt^*nuitted io exchanef \v)>at he wantsfleast fy 
Aviiat lu wants iPfSt. — an ahso^ftely perfed, syliern of 
e^'i/iioiny of n soi^a^'s is estahlished ; tl^c w li o le world 
heiji;^" inclnded i/j the arran^emetiff ^ 

T}i(‘ j>j'e!ierd, want of agreement in tin* wdi()l% w’oi 'ISlti 
ado’it tin-rsyst 'in dov '.*n<ft in\%lidate its }u*inelpje when 
'.ij.ji led to a single nati(||i-* It must ev er ht^the interest 
ol a li.iiion to exeh^n^'’e what it wants little at lioine for, 
what wants more from ah!^)a<l.^ If denied wiuiCfjiw, 
v/aiitfi Host, it will hopAvise to lak0 w^nit is next h<?^ > 
an.i so 0 . 1 , as lonjfa'^ anyth. :ig is left^vh^cli is prolo^cl 
helper al.n»ad than at home. ^ , 

'In tlie ahovv ease, tii^ o^itne of ^he ^'privation rfsts 
with tlie ])r()}»iln'tinfj power ,• tne snfierinpf affeC^s ‘ 
hotii tin* tratUn^ nations, — the one hein/^ jn'evented fjet- 
liiij^ AA^iat it wants most- -the f *^her heenr, pre^<lhl yi 
partinn; with what it wailts least. 

As the ft:eneral interest of eaeh nation #‘quire8 that 
tlrtM’e should he perfect liberty in the«excha^;,^e of com- 
modities, any restricti«5n on such liberty, ^or the^ike of 
l»enefitin^ any ])artieular clast or elassesAis a ^‘rifice oi| 
a lari^er interest to a smaller, — that is, i sin m govern-, 
inent. 

This sin is committed Avhen, — 

First; — Any proitiction is granted powerful enoughs i;o 
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tempt tti evasion^ prodmJiii'T r^Jsloyalty, fraud, an"!^jea- 
lousy : when, 

Second!} — Capital Is unproduc(l\ ely consi^rned in tin. 

inaintena.ice of cu app .‘.ratios res;tf‘icti^j n : wliuC, 
Thirdly, — (Capital is inipnaluctively ITestowed in cn.-.^diiii; 
thc .e wli^inrodnce at lumu* dearer thai* foreiy lers i' 
sell abroad :h' L>heapa.s forei^-ners;-»-tlial in boiintit 
on ex;;.:"taii()n : ,';nd Arlieiif. 

FourtVil}'’, — Ca, ital is diverte<l from iis natural c()ui'se 
to be employed 'iii produciuiif at lu.ine that which is 
expAisiv(* Jind inferior, iiisti|id of in preparint;’ tliat 
•whir’: will j' .Tchase the same article c^- -':'u and .supe- 
rior afn’oad, — that is, when restriction’, are *’unpusi d 
on impoetMtivji. 

. Blit though the gene.rrjl interest is sacrir.'ed. no ])arri- 
<r:ilar i Vierest is perm^iiently heiietiied, by s}.ccial proiec 
tions ; sine 


Ilesti:' vVe in ^ vour of tae fin/ arc violated, 

Vr* A suc\i violation is the uteresi of the fnany ; air,*: 

* l,.very diminution of tl^e con.\imer’s fund cio'ses a loss 
of custom to tile producer, i' gain, 

The ahse.X'e of competition a.-iUdeprivatior uf custom 
combine to make bis article inferior and dear ; whicii infe- 
riority and dearness’ vjauski liis trade still furth(‘r tr) liecline, 
Su^di are the evils w'hich attend the jirotection of a 
'Class of producers who cannot compete with foreign jiro- 
durers of the me article. ^ 

Jf home prodiiV'”*s •ca*' c.oni’pet,:^With foreign producers, 
they need no protection^ as, cr/iferis ffarif/m, buying at 
iiaml Js prefepble to buying at a distance. 

^ri’ci' corrM'titioii cannot fail 40 benefit all parties : — 
Consume r, by securing the greatest practicable im- 
provement j/ild cheapness of the articls ; 

Produced, hy the consequent j»c'rpetual extension of 
? maiiu «ind 

Society lai^e, by determining capital to its natural 
inncls. 
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